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1777. Bt the aflairs of BenniDgton, and that ot Fort Schuyler, 
it appeared that fortune began to smile upon the cause of the Amer- 
icans. These successes produced the more happy effect upon their 
minds, the more they were unexpected ; for since the fatal stroke 
which deprived them of Montgomery, they had found this war of 
Canada but one contuiued series of disasters. Their late discour* 
agement and timidity were instantly converted into confidence and 
ardor. The English, on the contrary, could not witness without 
apprehension, the extinction of those brilliant hopes, which, from 
their first advantages, they had been led to entertain. 

Thus the face of things had experienced a total change ; and this 
army, of late the object of so much terror for the Americans, was 
now looked upon as a prey that could not escape them. The ex- 
ploit of Bennington, in particular, had inspired the militia with great 
confidence in themselves ; since they had not only combated, but 
repulsed and vanquished, the regular troops of the royal army, both 
English and German. 

They began now to forget all distinctions between themselves and 
troops of the Une, and the latter made new Exertions and more stren- 
uous efTorts to maintain their .established reputation for superiority 
over the militia. Having lost all hope of seizing the magazines at 
Bennington, general Burgoyne experienced anew the most alarming 
^scarcity of provisions. But on the other hand, the successes of the 
Americans under the walls of Fort Schuyler, besides having inspirited 
the militia, produced also this other happy effect, that of enabling 
them, now liberated from the fear of invasion in the country upon 
the Mohawk, to unite all thenr forces on the tMmks of the Hudson, 
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against the army of Burgoyne. The country people took arms in 
multitudes, and hastened to the camp. The moment was favorable ; 
the harvests were ended, and the arrival of general Gates to take the 
command of the army, gave a new spur to their alacrity. This of- 
ficer enjoyed the entire esteem and confidence of the Ameri- 
cans ; liis name alone was considered among them as the pre- 
sage of success. The congress, in their sitting of the fourth ol 
August, had appointed him to the command of the army of the 
north, while affejrs still wore the most lowering aspect ; but he had 
not arrived at Stillwater till the twenty-first. 

General Schuyler was promptly apprised that a successor had been 
given him ; but this good citizen had continued until the arrival of 
Gates to exert all his energies to repair the evil. Already, as we 
have seen, his eflforts had not been fruitless, and victory inclined in 
his favor. He bitterly complained to Washington, that the course of 
his fortune was interrupted, and that the fruit of his toils was given 
to another, who was about to enjoy that victory for which he had 
prepared the way. But the congress preferred to place at the head 
of an army, dismayed by its reverses, a general celebrated for his 
achievements. Moreover, they were not ignorant that if Schuyler 
was agreeable to the New Yorkers, he was nevertheless in great dis- 
repute with the people of Massachusetts, and the other provinces of 
New England. 

This necessarily counteracted that alacrity with which it was de- 
sired that the milijtia from that quarter should hasten to re-inforce the 
army <Jf the north, which was then encamped on the islands situated 
at the confluence of the Mohawk with the Hudson. 

Another and very powerful cause contributed to excite the mass 
of the Americans to rise against the English army, which was the 
cruelties committed by the savages under St. Leger and Burgoyne, 
who spared neither age nor sex nor opinions. The friends of the 
royal cause, as well as its enemies, were equally victims to their in- 
discriminate rage. The people abhorred and execrated an army 
which consented to act with such ferocious auxiliaries. Though too 
true, their deeds of barbarity were aggravated by the writ^ and 
orators of the patriot party, which carried the exasperation ofminds 
to its utmost height. They related, among others, an event which 
drew tears from every eye, and might fiirnish, if not too horrible, an 
affecting subject for the dramatic art. 

A young fcidy, by the name of M'Crea, as distinguished for her 
virtues as for the beauty of Fer person and the gentleness of her 
manners, of respectable femily, and recently afllianced to a British 
officer, was seized- by .the savages in her father's house, near Fori 
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Edward, dragged into the woods, with several other young people of 
both sexes, and there barbarously scalped and afterwards murdered 
Thus, this ill fated damsel, instead of being conducted to the hyme- 
neal altar, received an inhuman death at the very hands of the com* 
panions in arms of that husband she was about to espouse. The 
recital of an atrocity so unexampled, struck every breast with horror, 
as well in Europe as America, and the authors of the Indian war 
were loaded with the bitterest maledictiona. 

The Americans represent the fact as it is stated above , other 
writers relate it differently. According to their account, young 
Jones, the British officer, fearing that some ill might betide the object 
of his love, as well in consequence of the obstinate attachment of 
her father to the royal cause, as because their mutual passion was 
already publicly talked of, had, by the promise of a large recompense, 
induced two Indians, of different tribes, to take her under their 
escort, and conduct her in safety to the camp. The two savages 
went accordingly, and brought her through the woods ; but at the 
very moment they were about to place her in the hands of her future 
husband, they fell to quarreling about their recompense, each con- 
tending that it belonged entirely to himself ; when one of them, trans- 
ported with brutal fury, raised his club and laid the unhappy maiden 
dead at his feet. General Burgoyne, on being informed of this 
horrid act, ordered the assassin to be arrested, that he might suffer 
the punishment due to his crime. But he soon after pardoned him 
upon the promise made him by the savages of abstaining for the future 
from similar barbarities, and of strictly observing the conditions to 
which they had pledged themselves upon the banks of the river 
Bouquet. The general believed that this act of clemency would be 
more advantageous than the example of chastisement. It even 
appears that he did not think himself sufficiently authorized, by the 
laws of England, to try and punish with death the murderer of the 
young lady ; as if there existed not other laws besides the English, 
which bound him to inflict a just chastisement upon the perpetrator 
of a crime so execrable. But if he was warned by prudence to 
abstain from it, then was he to be pitied for the state of weakness to 
which he was reduced, and Ihe weight of censure and detestation 
must fall exclusively upon the counsels of those who had called 
these barbarians into a civil contest. However the truth was, the 
condescension of general Burgoyne recoiled upon himself; for the 
savages, finding they were no longer permitted, as at first, to satiate 
their passion for pillage and massacre, deserted the camp, and re- 
turned to their several homes, ravaging and plundering whatever they 
found in their way. Thus terminated, abnost entirely, this year, the 
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Indian war ; a war impolitic in principle, atrocious in execution, and 
bootless in result. The Canadians themselves, and the loyalists who 
followed the royal army, terrified ot the sinister aspect of affairs 
deserted with one consent ; so that Burgoyne, in his greatest need, 
was left nearly destitute of other force except his English and Ger- 
man regular troops. 

Such was his situation, when a party of republicans undertook an 
enterprise upon the rear of his army, which, if it had succeeded, 
would have entirely cut off his provisions and retreat towards Cana- 
da; and at least demonstrated the danger to which he had exposed 
himself, in having advanced with so small an army to so great a dis- 
tance from the strong posts upon the lakes. 

General Lincoln, widi a strong corps of the militia of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut, conceived the hope of recovering for 
the confederation the fortresses of Ticonderoga and Mount Indepen- 
dence, and consequently the command of Lake George. He knew 
that these places were guarded only by feeble garrisons. He ad- 
vanced from Manchester to Pawlet. He parted his corps into three 
divisions ; the first, commanded by colonel Brown, was to proceed to 
the northern extremity of Lake George, and thence to fall by sur- 
prise upon Hconderoga ; the second, led by colonel Johnston, was 
destined to scour the country about Fort Independence, in order to 
make a diversion, and even an attack, if occasion should favor it ; 
the third, under the orders of colonel Woodbury, had it in view to 
reduce Skeenesborough, Fort Anne, and even Fort Edward. Colo- 
nel Brown, with equal secrecy and celerity, surprised all the posts 
upon Lake George and the inlet of Ticonderoga, Mount Hope, 
Mount Defiance, and the old French lines. He took possession of 
two hundred batteaux, an armed brig, and several gun boats ; he 
also made a very considerable number of prisoners. Colonel John- 
ston arrived at the same time under the walls of Fort Independence. 
The two fortresses were sunmioned to capitulate. But brigadiei 
^Powell, who held the chief command, replied that he was resolved 
to defend himself. The Americans continued their cannonade for 
the space of four dajrs ; but their artillery being of small caliber, and 
the English opposing a spirited resistance, they were constrained to 
abandon the enterprise, and to recover their former positions. 

Meanwhile, general Burgoyne continued in hb camp, on the left 
bank of the Hudson, where he used the most unremitting industry and 
perseverance m bringing stores and provisions forward from Fort 
George. Havingat length, by strenuous efforts, obtained about thirty 
days' provision, he took a resolution of passing the river with his 
army, in order to engage tlie enemy, and force a passage to Albany. 
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As a swell of the water, occasioned by great rains, had cui ried away 
his bridge of rafts, he threw another, of boats, over the river at the 
same place. Towards the middle of September, he crossed with his 
army to the right bank of the Hudson, and encamped on the heights 
and in the plain of Saratoga ; Gates being then in the neighborhood 
of Stillwater, about three miles below. The two armies of course 
faced each other, and a battle was expected soon to follow. 

This measure of passing the Hudson was by many censured with 
great vehemence ; it was considered as the principal cause of the 
unfortunate issue of this campaign. Some were of the opinion that 
after the afiairs of Bennington and Stanwix, Burgoyne would have 
acted more wisely, considering the daily increase of the American 
army, if he had renounced the project of occupying Albany, and 
made the best of his way back to the lakes. It appears, however, 
to us but just to remark for his excuse, that at this time he had not 
yet received any intelligence either of the strength of the army left 
at New York, or of the movements which sir Henry Clinton was to 
make, or had made, up the North river towards Albany. He cal- 
culated upon a powerful co-operation on the part of that general. 
Such was the plan of the ministers, and such the tenor of his own 
peremptory instructions. And to what reproaches would he not 
have exposed himself, if, by retiring towards Ticonderoga, he had 
abandoned Clinton to himself, and thus voluntarily relinquished all 
the advantages that were expected from the junction of the two 
armies ? We may, however, consider as vain the apology which 
was advanced by Burgoyne himself, when he alledged, that if he had 
returned to the lakes. Gates might have gone to join Washington, 
who, falling upon Howe with the combined armies, must have over- 
powered him, and decided the fate of the whole war. Gates would 
never have abandoned the shores of the Hudson, so long as the army 
of Burgoyne was opposed to him, whether in the position of Sara- 
toga, or in that of Ticonderoga. It is, besides, to be observed, that 
as a great part of the army of Gates consisted in the New England 
militia, these, at least, would not have followed him, even if he had 
marched upon the Delaware. But though we think that Burgoyne 
committed no error in resolving to prosecute his expedition, it never- 
theless appears that he ought not to have passed the Hudson. By 
continuing upon the left bank, he could retire at will towards Ticon- 
deroga, or push forward towards Albany. It was evidently more 
easy to execute this movement, while having between himself and 
the now formidable army of Gates, so broad a river as the Hudson. 
The roads above, from Batten Kill to Fort George, were much 
easier upon the left than those upon the right bank ; and in going 
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down towards Albany, if they were not better, at least they were 
not worse. The city of Albany, it is true, is situated upon the right 
bank ; but when Burgoyne should have arrived opposite to that city, 
upon the left, the English from below might have come up with their 
boats, and transported the troops to the right bank. At any rate, 
Burgoyne might thus have operated his junction with Clinton. But 
the former, either confiding too much in his army, which was, in 
truth, equally brave and flourishing, or not esteeming the Americans, 
enough, notwithstanding the more favorable opinion of them which 
the actions of Bennington and of Stanwix should have given him, 
resolved to quit the safer ground, and try the fortune of a battle ; he 
considered victory as certain and decisive. In like manner as the 
BriUsh ministers, erroneously estimating the constancy of the colo- 
nists, had persuaded themselves that they could reduce them to 
submission by rigorous laws, the generals, deceiving themselves as 
strangely with respect to their courage, had no doubt that with their 
presence, a few threats and a little rattling of their arms, they could 
put them to flight. From this blind confidence in victory resulted 
a series of defeats, and the war was irretrievably lost from too san- 
guine an assurance of triumph. 

But let us resume the course of events. The nineteenth of 
September was reserved by destiny for an obstinate and sanguinary 
action, in which it was at length to be decided whether the Ameri- 
cans, as some pretended, could only resist the English when protected 
by the strength of works, or of woods, rivers and mountains, or if 
they were capable of meeting them upon equal ground, in fair and 
regular battle. General Burgoyne, having surmounted the obstacles 
of thick woods and broken bridges, by which his progress was 
continually interrupted, at length arrived in the front of the enemy, 
some woods only of no great extent separating the two armies. 
Without a moment's delay, the English formed themselves in order 
of battle ; their right wing rested upon some high grounds which 
rise gradually firom the river ; it was flanked by the grenadiers and 
light infantry, who occupied the hills. At some distance in front, 
and upon the side of these, were posted those Indians, Canadians 
and loyalists who had still remained in the camp. T!ic left wing 
and artillery, under generals Phillips and Reidesel, kept along the 
great road and meadows by the river side. The American army 
drew up in the same order from the Hudson to the hills ; Gates had 
taken the right; and given the left to Arnold. Smart skirmishes 
immediately ensued between the foremost marksmen of either army. 
Morgan, with his light horse, and colonel Durbin, with the light 
in£Euitry, had attacked and routed the Canadians and savages ; but 
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the latter having been supported, they were both in their tuia com- 
pelled to resume their place in the line. Meanwhile, Burgoyne, 
either intending to turn the left flank of the enemy, or wishing lo 
aToid, by passing higher up, the hollows of the torrents which fall 
into the Hudson, extended his right wing upon the heights, in order 
to fall upon Arnold in flank and rear. 

But Arnold was, at the same time, endeavoring to execute a sim- 
ilar maneuver upon him, while neither of them was able, on account 
of the woods, to perceive the movements of his enemy. 

The two parties met ; general Frazer repulsed the Americans. 
Finding the right flank of the enemy's right wing so well defended, 
they left a suflicient guard to defend this passage, made a rapid 
movement to their right, and vigorously assailed the left flank of the 
same wing. Arnold exhibited upon this occasion all the impetuosity 
of his courage ; he encouraged his men with voice and example. 
The action became extremely warm ; the enemy, fearing that Arnold, 
by cutting their line, would penetrate between their wings, as was 
manifestly his intention, hastened to re-inforce the points attacked. 
General Frazer came up with the twenty-fourth regiment, some light 
infantry and Breyman's riflemen ; he would have drawn more troops 
from the right flank, but the heights on which it was posted, were of 
too great importance to be totally evacuated. Meanwhile, such was 
the valor and impetuosity of the Americans, that the English began 
to fall into confusion ; but general Phillips soon appeared with fresh 
men and a part of the artillery ; upon hearing the firing, he had rap- 
idly made his way through a very diflicult wood to the scene of 
danger. He restored the action at the very moment it was about 
being decided in favor of the enemy. 

The Americans, however, renewed their attacks with such perse- 
vering energy, that night only parted the combatants. The royalists 
passed it under arms upon the field of battle ; the republicans re- 
tired. They had lost from three to four hundred men in killed and 
wounded; among the former were colonels Adams and Coburn. 
The English had to regret more than five hundred, and among oth- 
ers, captain Jones, of the artillery, an oflicer of great merit. 

Both parties claimed the honor of victory. The English, it is true, 
kept possession of the field of battle ; yet, as the intention of the 
Americans was not to advance, but to maintain their position, and 
that of the English not to maintain theirs, but to gain ground, and as, 
besides, it was a victory for the republicans not to be vanquished, it it 
easy to see which had the advantage of the day. On the other 
hand, the English were now convinced, to the great prejudice of 
llieir hopes, and even of thehr courage, that they would have to grap- 
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pie with a foe as eager for action, as careless of danger, and as in- 
different with respect to ground or cover as themselves. 

The day following, general Burgoyne, finding that be must aban- 
don all idea of dislodging the enemy by force, from his intrenched 
positions, endeavored to console himself with the hope, that time 
might offer him some occasion, to operate with more effect. 

He was, besides, in daily expectation of news from general Clin- 
ton, with respect to whose nK>vement8 he was still entirely in the 
dark. Resolving, therefore, to pause, he pitched his camp within 
cannon shot of the American lines. He threw up numerous in- 
trenchments, both upon his right, the part which had been attacked, 
and upon his left, in order to defend the meadows near the river, 
where he had established his magazines and hospitals. An English 
regiment, the Hessians of Hanau, and a detachment of loyalists, 
were encamped in the same meadows for greater security. General 
Gates continued to occupy his first position, taking care, however, 
to fortify himself strongly on the left. With the return of success, 
his army was continually re-inforced by the accession of fresh bodies 
of the militia. General Lincoln joined him with two thousand men, 
well trained and disciplined, from the New England provinces. 
The English exerted the greatest vigilance to avoid surprise ; and 
the Americans to prevent them from going out of their camp to for^ 
age. The skirmishes were animated and frequent. 

The British general had for a long time been expecting news from 
New York ; and his impatience was at its height, when, the twentietli 
of September, he received a letter of the tenth, written in ciphers, 
by general Clinton, informing him that about the twentieth of the 
month, he should with two thousand men attack Fort Montgomery, 
situated on the right bank of the Hudson, and upon the declivity of 
the highlands. He excused himself upon account of weakness for 
not doing more ; and even declared, that if the enemy made any 
movement towards the coasts of New York, he should be forced to 
return thither. Burgoyne immediately dispatched an emissary, two 
oflicers in disguise, and some other trusty persons, by different routes, 
to general Clinton, with a full account of his present situation, urging 
him to a speedy execution of the diversions he had proposed, and 
informing him that he was provided with sufficient necessaries, to 
hold out in his present position till the twelfth of October. Although 
the assistance promised by Clinton was much less effectual than Bur- 
goyne had kept in view, nevertheless, he still cherished a hope that 
the attack on fort Montgomery, and the apprehension that the Eng- 
lish after its reduction might make their way up the river, would in- 
duce Gates either to cimge the position of bis camp, or to send 
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kige detachments down the rhrer, to oppose the progress of CfinloQ, 
and that in either case, aoroe occasioo would be offered him to giin 
t dedsiTe advantage, and open his pasiage to Albany. Bat whoerer 
considers the great superiority, in spirit as weD as number, of the 
army of Gates over that of Burgoyne, and that the former was con- 
tinuaOy increasing in force, will readily perceive how vain were the 
expectations of the British general. It appears, therefore, that the 
mere survey of his own weakness, of that of Clinton, and of the 
preponderant force of Gates, should have determined him for retreat, 
if, however, retreat was still in his power. For to cross the river in 
right of so formidable an army, would have been too perilous an en- 
terprise ; and here it is again perceived how imprudent had been the 
measure of passing it at first, since from that moment it became alike 
impossible to advance or recede. 

In the beginning of October, general Burgojme thought it expe- 
dient, from the difficulty of his situation and the uncertainty of suc- 
cor, to lessen the soldiers' rations of provisions ; to this measure, 
from its necessity, they submitted with great cheerfulness. But the 
twelfth of October was approaching, the term limited for the stay 
of the army in its present encampment. The seventh was already 
arrived, and no tidings came of the operations that had been pro- 
posed for its relief. In this alarming state of things, the English 
general re^^lved to make a movement to the enemy's left, not only 
to discover whether there were any possible means of forcing a pas- 
sage, should it be necessary to advance, or of dislodging them for 
the convenience of retreat, but also to cover a forage of the army. 
He was impeDed by necessity to attempt a decisive stroke. Accord- 
ingly he put himself at the head of a detachment of fifteen hundred 
r^ular troops, with two twelve pounders, two howitzers, and six 
six pounders. He was seconded by generals Phillips, Reidesel and 
Frazer, all officers distinguished for their seal and ability. The 
guard of the camp upon the high grounds was committed to the 
brigadiers general Hamilton and Speight, that of the redoubts and 
plain near the river, to brigadier Goll. 

The force of the enemy immediately in the firont of his lines was 
so much superior, that Burgoyne could not venture to augment his 
detachment beyond the number we have stated. He had given 
orders that during this first attack, several companies of loyalists and 
Indians should be pushed on through by-ways, to appear as a check 
upon die rear of the enemy's left Ssnk. The column of regulars, 
having already issued fix>m the camp, were formed within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the enemy's left, and manifested an intention to 
turn it. But general Gates, who observed this movement, instantly 
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penetrated the design of the English, and with exquisite diicernment 
resolved to make a sudden and rapid attack upon the left of this 
corps, hoping thus to separate it from the remainder of the army^ 
and to cut off its retreat to the camp. The Americans advanced to 
the charge with incredible impetuosity, but they were received with 
equal resdution l^ major Ackland, at the head of the grenadiers. 
Gates immediately detached a fresh and powerful re-inforcement to 
the aid of the first, and the attack was soon extended along the whole 
front of the Germans, who were posted immediately on the right of 
Ackland's grenadiers. Hence the British general found it impracti- 
cable to move any part of that body, as he would have desired, for 
the purpose of forming a second line to support this left flank, where 
the great weight of the fire still fell. As yet the right was unen- 
gaged, when the British generals perceived that the enemy were 
marching a strong body round their flank, in order to cut off their 
retreat. To oppose this dangerous design of the American gener- 
al, the light infantry, with a part of the twenty-fourth regiment, which 
were joined with them at that post, were thrown into a second line, 
in order to cover the retreat of the troops into camp. While this 
movement was yet in process, Arnold came up with three regiments, 
and fell upon this right wing. Gates, at the same time, sent a strong 
re-inforcement to decide the action on the English Iqft, which, being 
at length totally overpowered, fell into disorder and fled. The light 
infantry and the twenty-fourth advanced with all speed to check the 
victorious Americans, whose riflemen pursued the fugitives with great 
eagerness ; there ensued an extremely warm affair, and many per- 
ished on both sides. 

Upon this occasion, brigadier-general Frazer was mortally wound- 
ed, an officer whose loss was severely felt by the English, and whose 
valor and abilities justified their regrets. Their situation now became 
exceedingly critical ; even their camp was threatened ; the enemy, 
emboldened by victory, was advancing to storm it, and if he arrived 
before the retreating detachment, there could be little hope of de- 
ff;nding it. Phillips and Reidesel were ordered to rally with all ex- 
pedition those troops which were nearest, or most disengaged, to 
cover Uie retreat of the others, while Burgoyne himself, fiercely pur- 
sued by Arnold, retired with great precipitation towards the camp. 
The detachment at length, though with extreme difficulty, regabed 
the intrenchments, having left, however, upon the field of battle, a 
great number of killed and wounded, particularly of the artillery 
corps, who had, with equal glory to themselves and prejudice to the 
enemy, displayed the utmost alMlity in their profession, along with the 
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nndsajited raohitioa. Six pieces of cannon also remained in 
the power of the Americans- 
Bat the business of the day was not yet terminated. Tlie English 
bad flcarcely entered the camp, when the Americans, pursuing theur 
success, assaulted it in different parts with uncommon fierceness ; 
msfaing to the lines through a severe fire of grape-shot and small 
arms, with the utmost fury. Arnold especially, who in this day ap* 
peared intoxicated with the thirst of battle and carnage, led on the 
attack against a part of the intrenchments occupied by the light 
in&ntry, under lord Balcarres. But the English received him with 
great vigor and spirit. The action was obstinate and sanguinary. 
At length, as it grew towards evening, Arnold, having forced all 
obstacles, entered the works with some of the most fearless of his 
(DOowers. But in this critical moment of glory and dojiger, he was 
grievously wounded in the same leg which had been already shattered 
at the assault of Quebec. To his great regret, he was constrained 
to retire. His party still continued the attack, and the English sus- 
tained it with obstinacy, till night separated the combatants. 

Hie royalists were not so fortunate in another quarter. A repub- 
lican detachment, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Brooks, having 
succeeded by a circuitous movement in turning the right wing of the 
English, fell, sword in hand, upon the right flank of their intrench- 
ments, and made the most desperate efforts to carry them. This 
post waa defended by Ueu tenant-colonel Breyman, at the head of the 
Gennan reserve. The resistance at first was exceedingly vigorous ; 
but Breyman being mortally wounded, his countrymen were damped, 
and at length routed, with great slaughter. Their tents, artillery, and 
baggage, fell into the power of the assailants. The Americans es- 
tabhsbed themselves in the intrenchments. General Burgoyne, upon 
hearing of this disaster, ordered them to be dislodged immediately. 
But either in consequence of the approach of night, or from the dis- 
couragement of his troops, ho was not obeyed, and the victors con- 
tinued to occupy the position they had gained with so much glory. 
They had now acquired an opening on the right and rear of the 
British army. The other American division passed the night under 
arms, at the distance of half a mile from the British camp. The loss in 
dead and wounded was great on both sides ; but especially on the part 
of the English, of whom no few were also made prisoners. Majors 
WiDiaina of the artillery, and Ackland of the grenadiers, were among 
the latter. Many pieces of artillery, all the baggage of the Germans, 
and numy warlike stores, fell into the power of the republicans, who 
aeeded them greatly. They were impatient for the return of day, 
to renew the battle. But deplorable and perilous beyond expression 
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was the situation of the British troops ; the j bore it, however, with 
admirable temper and firmness. It was evidently impossible to con- 
tinue in their present position, without submitting to a cei tainty of 
destruction on the ensuing day. The Americans, invigorated and 
encouraged, would certainly have profited of the access ihey had 
already opened to themselves on the right, and of other untenable 
points, to carry every part of the camp, and completely surround 
tlie British army. Burgoyne therefore determined to operate a total 
change of ground. He executed this movement with admirable 
order, and without any loss. The artillery, the camp and its apper- 
tenances, were all removed before morning to the heights above the 
hospital. The British army in. this position had the river in its rear, 
and its two wings displayed along the hills upon the right bank. The 
English expected to be attacked the following day. But Gates, like 
the experienced general he was, would not expose to the risk of 
another battle that victory of which he was already certain. He in- 
tended that time, famine, and necessity, should complete the work 
which his arms had so fortunately commenced. There were frequent 
skirmishes, however, engaged in the course of the day ; but of little 
importance. Towards night, the obsequies of general Frazer ivere 
celebrated in the British camp ; a ceremony mournful of itself, and 
rendered even terrible by the sense of recent losses, of future dan- 
gers, and of regret for the deceased. The darkness and silei'ce of 
night aided the effect of the blaze and roar of the American ( rtiUe- 
ry ; while at every moment the balls spattered earth upon tho fiBu:e 
of the officiating chaplain. 

General Gates, prior to the battle, had detached a strong division 
of his army to take post upon the left bank of the Hudson, opposite 
to Saratoga, in order to guard the passage and prevent the enemyt. 
escape on that side. He now dispatched a second detachment t(> 
occupy a passage higher up. He ordered, at the same time, a select- 
ed corps of two thousand men to push forward and turn the right 
flank of the enemy, so as to enclose him on every side. Burgoyne, 
on intelligence of this motion, determined to retire towards Sarato- 
ga, situated six miles up the river, on the same bank. The army 
accordingly began to move at nine o'clock at night ; but such was 
the badness of the roads, rendered still more difficult by a heavy rain 
which fell that night, and such was the weakness of the teams for 
want of forage, that the English did not reach Saratoga till the even- 
ing of the ensufng day ; the soldiers were harassed with fatigue 
and hunger. The hospital, with three hundred sick and wounded, 
and a great number of wheel carriages, were abandoned to the 
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enemy. The English, as they retired, burnt the houses, and de- 
stroyed whatever they could use no longer. 

The rain having ceased, Gates followed them step by step, and 
with extreme caution, as they had broken ail the bridges, and he 
was resolved not to give them any opportunity to engage him with 
advantage. 

Fearing that Burgoyne would hasten to detach his light troops, in 
order to secure the passage of the river near Fort Edward, he rapidly 
threw several companies of militia into that fort, in order to prevent 
it. Scarcely had they arrived there, when the English rangers ap» 
peared; but finding themselves anticipated, they returned disap- 
pointed and dejected. During this time, the main body of the Eng-' 
lish army, having passed the ni^t of the ninth at Saratoga, left it on 
the morning of the tenth, and forded Fish Kill Creek, which falls 
into the Hudson, a little to the northward of that town. The Brit- 
ish generals had hoped that they should here be able to cross the 
river at the principal ford, and escape pursuit upon its left bank. 
But they found a body of republicans already arrived, and throwing 
up intrenchments on the heights to the left of Fish Kill Creek. These ^ 
Americans, however, when they observed the great superiority of the 
English, retired over the Hudson, and there joined a greater force, 
which was stationed to prevent the passage of' the army. Having 
lost all hope of passing the river in the vicinity of Saratoga, the 
British generals had it in mind to push foijward upon the right bank, 
till they arrived in front of Fort Eldward, and then to force a passage 
to the left bank, in defiance of the troops stationed there for its de- 
fense. For this purpose, a company of artificers, under the escort 
of a regiment of the line, with a detachment of marksmen and loy- 
alists, were sent forward to repair the bridges, and open the road to 
Fort Edward. But they were not long departed from the camp, 
when the enemy appeared in great force upon the heights on the- 
opposite side of Fish Kill Creek, and seemed preparing to cross it, 
in order to bring on an immediate engagement. 

The regulars and marksmen were immediately recalled. The. 
workmen had only commenced the repair of the first bridge, when 
they were abandoned by the loyalists, who ran away, and left them 
to shift for themselves, only upon a very slight attack of an incon- 
siderable party of the enemy. Hence it became necessary to aban- 
don all hopes of saving the artillery and baggage. 

Amidst all these embarrassments, still a new difficulty presented 
itself; the republicans who lined the further shore of the Hudson, 
kept up a continual fire upon the batteaux loaded with provisions 
and necessaries which had attended the motions of the army up the 
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river, ibce its departure from Stillwater. Many of these boats had 
been taken, some re-taken, and a number of men lost on both sides. 
At length, to avoid these inconveniences, the English were forced to 
land the provisions, and transport th&ax up the hill to the camp ; a 
labor which they accomplished under a heavy fire, with great fatigue 
and loss. Nothing could now exceed the distress and calamity of 
the British army ; the soldiers as well as the generals were reduced 
to brood upon the prospect of an ignominious surrender, or total 
destruction. To attempt the passage of so wide $i river, while its 
shore was guarded with so much vigilance by a formidable body of 
troops, and ia the presence of a powerful enemy, flushed with vic- 
tory, was an enterprise savoring rather of madness than temerity. 
On the other hand, the retreat u|)on the right bank, with the same 
enemy at the rear, through ways so difficult and impracticable, was 
a scheme which presented Obstacles absolutely insurmountable. 
Every thing announced therefore an inevitable catastrophe. Never- 
theless, in the midst of so much calamity, a ray of hope suddenly 
gleamed upon the English ; and they were near gaining an opportu- 
mty of retrieving their affairs all at once. The two armies were only 
separated by the Fish Kill Creek ; report, which magnifies all things, 
had represented to general Gates the feeble detachment which Bur- 
^yne had sent to escort his pioneers upon the route to Fort Ed- 
ward as the entire vanguard and center of the British army, already 
well (m their way towards that fort. He concluded, therefore, that 
only the rear guard remained near the Fish Kill, and instantly con- 
ceived the hope of crushing it by an attack with all his forces. He 
made all his preparations in the mommg of the eleventh of Octo- 
>ber. His scheme was to take advantage of a thick fog, which in 
those regions, and at this season, usually obscure the atmosphere till 
a little after sunrise, to pass the Fish Kill very early, to seize a batte- 
ry which Burgoyne had erected upon the opposite bank, and then 
to fall immediately upon the enemy. The English general had no- 
tice of this plan ; he furnished the battery with a strong guard, and 
posted his troops in ambush behind the thickets which covered the 
banks of the creek. In this position he waited the enemy's ap- 
proach, and calculating upon their supposed error, he had little doubt 
of victory. The brigade of the American general Nixon had al- 
ready forded the Fish Kill, and that of general Glover was about to 
follow it. But just as the latter entered the water, he was informed 
by a British deserter, that not only the rear guard, but the whole 
royal army, was drawn up in order of battle upon the other bank. 
Upon this intelligence Glover halted, and sent to apprise INixon of 
the danger he was m of being cut in pieces, unless he hastened (o 
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recorer the left bank. General Gates was immediately informed of 
the incident ; be revoked all the orders he had given, and directed 
that the troops should be recondocted to their positions. General 
Nixon received the message of Glover in good time ; for a quarter 
of an hour later he would have been lost irrecoverably. He fc!l 
back with all expedition ; but the fog being dissipated before he 
was out of sight of the enemy, his rear guard was annoyed by the 
English artillery, with the loss of a few soldiers. 

Frustrated of this hope, general Burgojme applied his thoughts to 
devise, if pos8U)le, some other way to save the army. He called a 
council of war, in which it was resolved to attempt, by a rapid retreat 
in the ni^t up the Hudsoh, to gam the fords of that river at or 
shove Fort Edward, and there having forced a passage, to press on 
k> Fort George. That nothing might retard the inarch, it was 
determined to abandon the artillery, baggage, carriages, ancL- all 
iocundH-anoea. The soldiers were to carry upon their backs a suffi- 
cient quantity of provisions, to support them till they could arrive 
at Fort George. All the troops prepared to execute the plan of 
their g^ieral. 

But Gates had already, with great foresight, taken all his measures 
to defeat it* He had recommended the utmost vigilance to the 
parties that were stationed to guard the opposite shore of the river ; 
lie had poeCed a strong detachment to guard the fords near Fort 
Edward, with orders to oppose any attempt of the enemy to pass 
them, tiU he should arrive with the army upon his rear. In addition 
to this, he had established a camp in force, and provided with artil- 
lery, upon the high and strong grounds between Fort Edward and 
Fort George. General Burgoyne bad sent forward scouts, to exam* 
ine the route, and especially to ascertain whether it was possible 
to force the passage opposite to Fort Edward. They returned with 
an account that the roads were inconceivably rough and difficult ; 
that the enemy were so numerous and vigilant upon the left bank, 
that no movement of the army upon the right ooul4 escape imme- 
diate discovery ; and that the passages at the fort were so diligently 
defended, that it was absolutely impossible to force them without 
artillery. They abo mentioned the intrenched camp on the hills 
between the two forts. Burgoyne had no sooner received this afflict- 
ing intelligence, than he was also informed that general Gates, with 
tbe main body of his army, was so near, and observed him with such 
steady attention, that it would be impossible for him to move a step 
without b«ng instantly followed ; be then saw that he must re&n- 
quish all hope of saving himself by his own efforts. 

In this depl>rable extremity, his only refuge from despair was the 
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fmnt hope of co-operation from the parts down the river ; and with 
the most intense desire he looked for the aid of Clinton. 

It exceeds the power of words to describe the jHtiable condition 
to which the British army was now reduced. The troops, worn 
down by a series of hard toil, incessant effort and stubborn action ; 
abandoned by the Indians and Canadians ;. the whole army reduced 
by repeated and heavy losses of many of their best men and most 
distinguished officers from ten thousand combatants to less than five 
thousand effective fighting men, of whom little more than three 
thousand were English. In these circumstances, and in this state of 
weakness, without a possibility of retreat, they were invested by an 
army of four times their own number, whose position extended three 
parts in four of a circle round them ; who refused to fight from a 
knowledge of their own condition ; and who, from the nature of the 
ground, could not be attacked in any part. In thb helpless situa- 
tion, obliged to he constantly on their arms, while a continued can- 
nonade pervaded all the camp, and even rifle and grape-shot fell in 
every part of their lines, the troops of Burgoyne retained their ordi- 
nary constancy, and while sinking under a hard necessity, they 
showed themselves worthy of a better fate. Nor could they be re- 
P9)ached with any action or word which betrayed a want of temper, 
or of fortitude. 

At length, no succor appearing, and no rational ground of hope 
of any kind remaining, an exact account of the provisions was taken 
on the morning of the thirteenth, when it was found that the whole 
stock would afford no more than three days' bare subsistence for the 
army. In such a state, it was alike impossible to advance or to 
remain as they were ; and the longer they delayed to take a defini- 
tive resolution, the more desperate became tlicir situation. Bur- 
goyne, therefore, immediately called a council of war, at which not 
only the generals and field officers, but all the captains of companies 
were incited to assist. While they deliberated, the bullets of the 
Americans whistled around them, and frequently pierced even the 
tent where the council was convened. It was determined unani- 
mously to open a treaty and enter into a convention with the Amer- 
ican general. 

Gates used his victory with moderation. Only he proposed that 
the royal troops should lay down thetr arms in camp ; a condition 
which appeared too hard to the English, and which they perempto- 
rily refused. They all preferred to be led against the enemy, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of number, rather than submit to such 
a disgrace. After several conferences, the articles oi capitulation 
were settled the fifteenth They were to be signed by the two 
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contracting parties on the mommg of the seventeenth. In the night, 
captain Campbell airrived at the British camp, sent express by gene- 
ral Clinton, with the intelligence that he had moved up the Hudson, 
reduced Fort Montgomery, and penetrated as far as ^sopus. The 
hc^ of safety revived in the breasts of some. 

The officers were invited to declare, whether in a case of extremity, 
the soldiers were in a situation to fight, and whether they considered 
die public faith as pledged by the verbal convention. A great num- 
ber answered, that the soldiers, debilitated by fatigue and hunger, 
were unable to make resistance ; all were decidedly of the opinion, 
that the public faith was engaged. Burgoyne alone manifested a 
contrary opinion. But he was constrained to acquiesce in tlic general 
suffrage. Meanwhile, Gates, apprised of these hesitations of his 
enemy, and the new hopes which occasioned them, formed his troops 
in order of battle on the morning of the seventeenth, and sent to 
inform Burgoyne that the stipulated time being arrived, he must 
either sign the articles, or prepare himself for battle. 

The Englishman had taken his resolution ; he signed the paper, 
which had this superscription; Convention between lieutenant-gene- 
ral Burgoyne and major-general Gates, The principal articles, 
exclusive of those which related to the provision and accommoda- 
tion of the army in its way to Boston, and during its stay at that 
place, were ; 

That the army should march out of the camp with all the honors 
of war, and its camp artillery, to a fixed place, where they were to 
deposit their arms and leave the artillery ; to be allowed a free em- 
barkation and passage to Europe, from Boston, upon condition of 
their not serving again in America, during the present war ; the 
army not to be separated, particularly the men from the officers ; roll 
calling and other duties of regularity, to be permitted ; the officers 
to be admitted on parole, and to wear their side arms ; all private 
property to be retained, and the public delivered upon honor ; no 
baggage to oe searched or molested ; all persons, of whatever couc* 
try, appertaining to, or following the camp, to be fully comprehended 
m the terms of capitulation, and the Canadians to be returned to 
their own country, liable to its conditions. 

Assuredly, these conditions were very honorable for the British 
army, considering its ruined state and irretrievable circumstances ; 
but it obtained still more from the magnanimity of general Gates. 
Prom tenderness towards the feelings of the vanquished, he ordered 
his army to retire within their lines, that they might not witness the 
shame of the English, when they piled their arms. 

This conduct demonstrated not only the humanity but the clem- 
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ency and devation of character which distinguished the American 
general ; for he was already informed of the horrible ravages recently 
committed, by general Vaughan, upon the right bank of the Hudson, 
where, imitating the usages of barbarians, he had laid in ashes, and 
utterly destroyed the fine village of iEsopus. It is our duty not to 
pass without mention, that while Gates, in the whole course of this 
campaign upon the Hudson, displayed all the talents which constitute 
an Bhle and valiant general, he proved himself not to want any of 
those qualities which characterize a benevolent and generous heart. 
Humane towards all whom the fortune of war had thrown into his 
hands, he was eminently attentive to those who were sick, and suf- 
fered them to want for no succor within his power to administer. 

The day of the capitulation, the American army amounted to 
near fifteen thousand men, of whom about ten thousand were regular 
troops ; the English army to five thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
one, of whom two thousand four hundred and twelve were Germans, 
and three thousand three hundred and seventy-nine English. 

The Americans acquired a fine train of brass artillery, amounting 
to forty-two pieces of different sorts and sizes, four thousand six 
hundred muskets, an immense quantity of cartridges, bombs, balls, 
and other implements of war. 

Such was the fate of the British expedition upon the banks of the 
Hudson. It had been undertaken with singular confidence of success, 
but the obstacles proved so formidable that those who had expected 
from it such brilliant results, were themselves its victims ; and those 
it had alarmed at first, derived from it the most important advantages. 
There can be no doubt, that, if it was planned with ability, as to us 
it appears to have been, it was conducted with imprudence by those 
who were intrusted with its execution. For it is to be remarked, 
that its success depended entirely on the combined efforts of the 
generals who commanded upon the lakes, and of those who had the 
management of the war in the state of New York. But far from 
moving in concert, when one advanced, the other retired. When 
Carleton had obtained the command of the lakes, Howe, instead of 
ascending the Hudson, towards Albany, carried his arms into New 
Jersey, and advanced upon the Delaware. When, afterwards, Bur- 
goyne entered Ticonderoga in triumph, Howe embarked upcni the 
expedition against Pliiladelphia ; and thus the army of Canada was 
deprived of the assistance it expected from New York. 

Perhaps Howe imagined that the reduction of such a city as Phil- . 
adelphia, would so confound the Americans, and so derange their 
plans, that they would either inmiediately submit, or make but a 
feeble resistance. Perhaps, also, he believed, that by attacking the 
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center, and as it were, the veiy heart of the confederation, he 
eflfectcd the most usefal diversion in favcr of the army of the north, 
thereby depriving the Americans of the ability to oppose it with a 
sufBcient force upon the Hudson. FinaUy, it is not impossible, that, 
listening to his ambition, he Jiad flattered himself that with his own 
means alone he could acquire the exclusive glory of having put aa 
end to the war. But whatever might have been the importance of 
the acquisition of Philadelphia, every one must readily perceive how 
much greater was that of the junction at AB)any, of the two armies 
of Canada und of New York. It was very doubtful whether the 
conquest of a single city could decide the issue of the war ; whereas 
the juncture of the armies, offered almost an assurance of it. It 
should also be considered that the Americans, in order to prevent 
this junction, would have risked a pitched battle, the success of 
which could scarcely be doubtful, and which could have formed no 
obstacle to the eventual unbn. Besides, when two armies have the 
same object in view, is it not evident that they can operate with more 
concert and effect, when they are near to each other, than while 
remotely separated ? We may therefore consider this expedition as 
having been wisely calculated in its design, and even in the means 
of execution, if we except that scourge of the savages, which must 
be imputed to the British ministers. Bating this fault, they did not, 
in our opinion, deserve the reproaches with which they were loaded, 
as well in parliament as by the writers of the opposite party. Per* 
haps also they erred in this, that having too great confidence in the 
reputation, rank, and military experience of sir William Howe, they 
neglected to send him more precise instructions. For it appears 
from the best information we have found upon this subject, that the 
orders given to that general in regard to his co-operation with the 
army of Canada, were rather discretionary than absolute ; but all 
the ruin of the enterprise is clearly attributable to this want of co- 
operation. Gates, after the victory, immediately dispatched colon j1 
Wilkinson to carry the happy tidings to congress. On being intro- 
duced into the hall, he said : * The whole British army has laid 
down arms at Saratoga; our own, full of vigor and courage, expect 
your orders ; it is for your wisdom to decide where the country may 
still have need of their services.' The congress voted thanks to 
general Gates and his army. They decreed that he should be pre* 
sented with a medal of gold, to be struck expressly in commemora- 
tion of so glorious a victory. On one side of it was the bust of the 
general, with these words around ; Horatio Gates^ Duci sirenuo ; 
and in the middle, Comitia Americana. On the reverse, Burgoyne 
was represented in the attitude of delivering his sword ; and in the 
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back ground, on the one side and on the other, were seen the two 
armies of England and of America. At the top were these words ; 
Salufn regionum septentrion ; and at the foot, Hoste ad Saratogam 
in deditione accepto. Die XVII Oct, MDCCLXXFII. It would 
be difficult to describe the transports qf joy which the news of this 
event excited among the Americans. They began to flatter them- 
selves with a still more happy future ; no one any longer entertained 
a doubt of independence. All hoped, and not without much reason, 
that a success of this importance would at length d^te.nnine France, 
and the other European powers that waited for her example, to de- 
clare themselves in favor of America. There could no longer be any 
question respecting the future ; all dangex had ceased of espousing 
the cause of a people too feeble to defend themselves. 

While Burgoyne found himself in the most critical situation, Clin- 
ton, in the beginning of October, had embarked at New York, with 
about three thousand men, upon his expedition up the Hudson, for 
bis relief. The Americans, commanded by general Putnam, occu- 
pied the steep mountains between which this river flows with rapidity, 
and which begin to rise in the vicinity of Peek's Kill. In addition 
to the natural strength of the places in the midst of these mountains, 
the banks of the Hudson being almost inaccessible, the Americans 
had secured the passages in divers modes. About six miles above 
Peek's Kill, upon the western bank, they had two forts, called the 
one Montgomery, and the other Clinton, separated only by a torrent, 
which, gushing from the neighboring heights, falls into the river. 
Their situation, upon heights so precipitous that it was impossible 
lo climb them, entirely commanded the course of the Hudson. There 
was no other way by which the enemy could approach them, but that 
of penetrating into the mountains a little below, towards Stony Point 
and marching through narrow and difficult paths. But such were 
these defiles that if they had been suitably guarded, it would have 
been not only dangerous, but absolutely impracticable to thread them. 
To prevent the enemy from passing above the forts by water, che- 
vaux-de-frize were sunken in the river, and a boom extended from 
bank to bank. This boom was covered by an immense chain, stretch- 
ed at some distance iu its front. These works were remarkable for 
their perfection, and had been executed with equal industry and dif- 
ficulty. They were defended by the artillery of the forts, by a frig- 
ate and by several galleys, stationed a little above the boom. Such 
were the fortifications which the Americans had constructed upon 
the right bank, and oven in the bed of the Hudson, in order to secure 
these passages, which had been the object of their solicitude from 
the commencement of hostihties ; they being in eflfect the most defensi- 
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Uc barriers against a descent of the enemj from Canada. Upon the 
left bank, on a high point of land, foor or five miles below Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton, they had erected a fort to which they gave 
the name of Independence^ and another called Constitution^ about 
six miles above the same forts, on an island near the eastern shore. 
They had also there interrupted the navigation of the river by che* 
raux-de-frize and a boom. 

General Putnam guarded these different passages with a corps of 
six hundred regular troops, and some militia, of whom the number 
was uncertain. An American officer, named Clinton, commanded 
in the forts. 

The British general knew perfectly well that to attack Forts Clin- 
ton and Montgomery in front, would have been a vain attempt. He 
therefore formed the design of marching to the assault upon their 
rear, by the defiles which commence near Stony Point. But in order 
to divert the Americans from the thought of re-inforcing the garri- 
sons, he resolved to make such motions upon the left bank, as should 
alarm them for the safety of Fort Independence. On the fifth of 
October he landed all his troops at Verplank's Point, a little below 
Peek's Kill, where general Putnam had established his head quar- 
ters. Putnam immediately retired to the strong heights in his rear. 
The English, having re-embarked the greater part of their troops in 
the night, landed by break of day upon the right bank, at Stony 
Point ; without loss of time they entered the defiles, and marched 
towards the forts. In the meantime, the mancBuvres of the vessels, 
and the appearance of the small detachment left at Verplank's Point, 
persuaded Putnam that the enemy meditated an attack on Fort Inde- 
pendence. The English during this interval were making the best 
of their way through the mountains. Governor Clinton hud not dis- 
covered their approach till very late. They appeared before the two 
forts at nearly the same time, and having without difliculty repulsed 
the advanced parties which had been sent out to retard them, they 
furiously began their attack. Their ships of war had also now made 
their appearance, and supported them with a near fire. The Amer- 
icans, though surprised, defended themselves with courage for a 
considerable length of time ; but at length, unable to sustain the 
reiterated eflbrts of the assailants, and too feeble to man their fortifi- 
cations sufficiently, after a severe loss in killed and wounded, they 
retired. 

Those who knew the ground, among whom was governor Clinton, 
escaped. The slaughter was, however, great, the English being irri- 
tated by the opposition they met, and by the loss of some favorite 
officers. The Americans set fire to their frigates and galleys, which^ 
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with their stores and ammunitioii, were all consumed ; but the Eng- 
lish got possession of the boom and chain. 

In a day or two after, Forts Independence and Constitution, upon 
the approach of the enemy with his land and naval forces, were set 
on fire and evacuated by their defenders. Tryon was sent on the 
ninth, at the head of a detachment, to destroy a thriving settlement^ 
called Continental Village, where the republicans had deposited a 
great quantity of stores. 

Thus fell into the power of the Ilnglish these important plussages of 
the mountains of the Hudson, which the Americans had labored to 
defend by every mode of fortification. They were justly considered 
as the keys of the county of Albany. It is therefore evident, that if 
the royalists had been more numerous, they might have extended ao 
efficacious succor to the army of Burgoyne, and, perhaps, decided 
in their favor the final issue of the northern war. But they could not 
take part in it, as well because they were much too wc^, as thai 
Putnam, whose army was now increased by the militia of Connect!- 
cut, New York, and New Jersey, to six thousand men, menaced 
them both in front and rear. 

Unable to conquer, the English set themselves to sack the country 
The thirteenth of October, sir James Wallace, with a flying squad- 
ron of light frigates, and general Vaughan, with a considerable de* 
tachment of troops, made an excursion up the river, carrying slaughter 
«nd destruction wherever they went ; a barbarity of conduct the 
more execrable, as it was not justified by the least necessity or utility. 
They marched to a rich and flourishing village, called Kingston, or 
£sopus, upon the western bank of the river ; liaving driven the re- 
publicans out of it by a furious cannonade, they set fire to it on every 
side. All was consumed ; not a house was left standing. Exten- 
sive magazines of provisions and military stores were also consign- 
ed to the flames. In order to justify these atrocities, it was alledged 
by Vaughan that the Americans had fired through the windows ; a 
fclct which they denied with greater probability of truth. For it ap- 
pears that they evacuated the town as soon as they saw the royal 
troops were disembarked u(>on the neighboring shore. The English^ 
commuted these excesses at the very time that Burgoyne was receiv- 
ing from general Gates the most honorable conditions for himself 
and a ruined army. 

The American wrote Vaughan a letter full of energy and just iiv- 
dignation ; he complamed in sharp terms of the burning of JEsopuSi 
and of the horrible devastations committed upon the two banks of 
the Uudsoa He concluded with saying : 4s ^t thus that the gene- 
rals of the long expect to make converts to the royal cause 1 Their 
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enidtie9 operate a contrary effect ; independeiice is foonded apoo 
tb« imirerBal disgust of the people. The fortune of war has deliver* 
ed into my bands older and abler generals than general Vaughan it 
reputed to be ; their condition may one day become his, and thea 
no human power can save him from the just vengeance of an of- 
fended people*' 

But Vaoghan and Wallace, having heard that Gates was marching 
rapidly upon themi resolved not to wait his approach. Having dia» 
mantled the forts, and carrying off* their booty, they retired from 
this quarter, and uniting with the remainder of the troops of Clinton^ 
returned with no ordinary speed to New York. 

Upoo the whole, the loss which the United States sustained from 
this expedition of the ElngUsh upon the banks of the Hudson, was 
extremely severe ; for it being universally believed that these elevated 
snd precipitous places were absolutely inaccessible to the fury of the 
enemy, the Ao^ricans had deposited there an immense quantity of 
arms, ammunition and stores of all sorts. 

The artillery lost, including that of the forts, and that of the ves- 
sels destroyed or taken, amounted to more than a hundred pieces oi 
diffisrent sizes. To which must be added, fifteen or twenty tbou- 
ssnd pounds of powder, balls in proportion, and all the iroplemenlto 
necessary to the daily service of the artillery. 

Meanwhile, the captive army was marched towards Boston. On 
its departure from Saratoga, it passed in the midst of tiie ranks of 
the victorious troops, who were formed in order of battle for this pur- 
pose along the road and upon the hills which border the two sides oi 
it. The English expecteKl to be scoffed at and insulted. Not an 
American uttered a syllable ; a memorable example of moderation 
and military discipline ! The prisoners, particularly those incorrigi- 
ble Germans, ravaged whatever they could lay their hands on during 
the nuurch ; the inhabitants could judge by what they did, being van* 
quished, of what they would have done, had they been victors. 
They arrived at Boston, and were lodged in the barracks of Cam* 
bridge. The inhabitants held them in abhorrence ; they could not 
forget the burning of Cliarlestown, and the late devastations. 

Burgoyne, after the capitulation, experienced the most courteous 
attentions on the part of the American generals. Gates invited him 
to his table ; he appeared silent and dejected. The conversation 
was guarded, and to spare his feelings nothing was said of the late 
events ; only he was asked how he could find in his heart to burn 
the booses of poor people. He answered that such were his orders, 
and that, besides, he was authorized to do it by the laws of war. 
Certain individuab in New England, without delicacy as without 
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reserve, loaded him with ^sults. But this was confined to the popiH 
lace. Well educated men treated him with marked civility. Gene- 
ral Schuyler, among others, politely dispatched an aid-de-camp, to 
accompany him to Albany. He lodged him in his own house, where 
his wife received him in the most flattering manner. Yet BurgoynCi 
in the neighborhood of Saratoga, where Schuyler possessed exten- 
sive estates, had devoted to tlie flames his magnificent villa, with its 
movables and dependencies, valued at more than thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. At Boston, Burgoyne was likewise lodged in the habi- 
tation of general Heath, who commanded in Massachusetts ; he there 
wanted for no attention. He walked at his pleasure through the 
city, without ever having found occasion to complain of outrage. 

But the other officers did not experience the same reception ; the 
Bostonians would not lodge them in their houses, and therefore it 
became necessary to distribute them in the barracks. Burgoyne 
complained of it, at first, to general Heath, and afterwards to Gates* 
He insisted that a treatment of his oflBcers so little conformable to 
their rank, was a violation of the convention of Saratoga. More- 
over, fearing that the season, already advanced, might not i)ermit 
the transports to arrive soon enough at Boston, where the embarka- 
tion was appointed by the capitulation, he requested Washington to 
consent that it should take place at Newport, in Rhode Island, or 
at some other port of the Sound. Washington, not thinking him- 
self authorized to decide upon this request, submitted it to the de- 
termination of congress. That body was much displeased at this 
verbal discussion, and especially at the imputation of a breach of 
faith ; apprehending it might be a pretext which Burgoyne was in- 
clined to use for not keeping his own. 

It appeared, besides, to the congress, thpt the vessels assembled 
at Boston for the transport of the troops, were neither sufficient for 
so great a number, nor furnished with provisions enough for so long 
a voyage. Finally, they observed that the English had not strictly 
fulfiilled the stipulation in respect to the surrender of arms, as they 
had retained their cartridge boxes, and other eAJscts, which, if not 
actually arms, are of indispensable use to those who bear them. 
Grates undertook to justify the English upon this point, and with 
complete success. But the congress had need of a quarrel, and 
therefore sought the grounds. They wished to retard the embarka- 
tion of the prisoners, under the apprehension that, in defiance of 
treaties, they would go to join general Howe, or at least, that arriving 
too early in England, the government would be able to fill their 
place immediately by an equal number in America. They decreed, 
therefore, that general Burgoyne should Aimish the rolk of his armyi 
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that a list mi^t be taken of the name and rank of every coiaiati* 
■oned officer ; with the name, former place of abode, occnpationy 
sze, age and description of every noQ-commissioned officer and pri- 
vate soldier. 

Burgoyne considered this demand extraordinary, and therefore 
resorted to various subterfuges in order to evade compliance. Gen- 
eral Howe, on his part, proceeded with much subtilty and illiberality 
in the exchange of prisoners; and thus the discontents and suspicions 
were continually increased. 

The ambiguous conduct of each of these generals alarmed the 
congress exceedingly ; they decreed, therefore, that the embarkation 
of Burgoyne and all the captive troops should be suspended, until 
a distinct and explicit ratification of the convention of Sarato^^a should 
be pfX)perly notified to congress by the court of Great Britain. At 
the same time they sent directions to general Heath, to order any 
vessels which might have arrived, or which should arrive, for the 
transportation of the army, to quit the port of Boston without delay. 
An additional force was also provided to guard the British army. 
Burgoyne then addressed a letter to congress, in which he endeavored 
to justify his conduct ; he protested that he had never thought him* 
self released from the conditions of the convention of Saratoga, and 
affirmed that aU his officers individually were ready to give their 
written promise to observe all the articles of that capitulation. 
All was in vain ; congress was inflexible ; and the prisoners had to 
make up their minds to remain in America. This decision they took 
in great dudgeon ; and it served as a pretext for the partisans of the 
ministry to charge the Americans with perfidy. We shall not under- 
take to decide whether the fears manifested by congress had a real 
foundation ; and we shall abstain as well from blaming the imprudence 
of Burgoyne, as from praising the wisdom, or condemning the distrust 
of the congress. 

It is but too <.ertain that in these civil dissensions and animosities, 
appearances become realities, and probabilities demonstration. Ac^ 
cordmgly, at that time, the Amencans complained bitterly of British 
perfidy, and the English of American want of faith. 

Finding that he could obtain nothing for others, Burgoyne solicit- 
ed for himself, and easily got permission to rotum to England. As 
soon as he was arrived in London, he began to declaim with virulence 
agauist thofle ministers, whose favor a little before he had used every 
means to captivate, and who had given him, to the prejudice of a 
general approved by long services, an opportunity to distinguish his 
Dune by a glorious enterprise. Burgoyne wanted neither an active 
genius nor ini.itary science and experience ; but formed in the wars 
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of Germany, his roovetncnts were made with caalion, and extreme 
deliberation, and never till all circumstanoes united to favor them. 
He would, upon no consideratiuii, have attacked an enemy, until the 
minutest precepts of the military art had all been feithfully observed 
This was totally mistaking the nature of the American war, which 
required to be carried on with vigor and spirit. In a region like 
America, broken by so many defiles and fastnesses, against an ene- 
my so able to profit of them, by scouring the country, by preparing 
ambuscades, by intercepting convoys and retreats, the celerity which 
might involve a transient peril, was assuredly preferable to the slow- 
ness which, under its apparent security, concealed a futuie and in- 
evitable danger. 

This general lost the opportunity to conquer, because he would 
never run the risk of defeat ; and at he would put nothing in the 
power of fortune, she seemed to have tliought him unworthy of her 
favors. Moreover, the employment of savages in the wars of civilized 
nations, was never the source of durable success ; nor was it ever 
the practice of prudent generals to provoke the enemy by threats, 
or to exasperate him by ravages and conflagrations. 

While these events were passing in the north, admiral and gener- 
al Howe were at sea, undecided whether to enter the Delaware, or 
to take the route of the Chesapeake bay, in order to march against 
Philadelphia. Washington continued in New Jersey, prepared to 
defend the passages of the Hudson, if the British army should have 
taken that direction, or to cover Philaddphia, should it threaten that 
city. But while waiting for certain infonnation respecting the move- 
ments and plans of the British generals, he neglected none of those 
measures which were proper to place his army in a situation to resist 
the storm that was about to burst upon it. He collected arms and 
ammunition, called out^he militia of the neighboring provinces, and 
ordered to join him all the regiments of regular troops that were not 
necessary for the defense of the Hudson. These different corps 
were continually exercised in arms and military evolutions ; wherein 
they derived great advantage from the example and instructions of 
the French oflScers who had recently entered the service of the 
United States. Among these, the splendor of rank, added to the 
fascination of his personal qualities, eminently distinguished the mar- 
quis de la Fayette. Animated by the enthusiasm which generous 
minds are wont to feel for great enterprises, he espoused the cause 
of the Americans with a partiality common to almost all the men of 
that time, and particularly to the French. He considered it not only 
just, but exalted and sacred ; the affection he bore it was the more 
ardent, as in<Iependently of the candor of his character, he was of that 
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^ge, not exceediDg nineteen yean, m which good tppean not only 
good, but fair, and man not only loves, bat is enamored. Inflamed 
ivith desire to take part in events which were echoed by all Europe, 
he had coouniinicated, about the close of 1776, to the American conn 
missioners his intention of repairing to America ; they had encotutiged 
him in that resohition. But when they were informed of the 
reverses of New Jersey, compelled almost to despair of the success 
of the revolution, they, with honorable sincerity, endeavored to dis» 
soade him from it. They even declared to him that their affiurs 
were so deranged by this unhappy news, that they were not able to 
chairter a vessel for his passage to America. It is said the gallant 
youth replied, that it was then precisely the moment to serve their 
cause ; that the more people were discouraged, the greater utility 
would result from his departure, and that if they could not furnish 
him with a ship, he would freight one at his own expense to convey 
himself and their dispatches to America. And as he said, he also 
did. The people were astonished, and much conversation waf 
excited by this determination on the part of so illustrious a personage. 
The court of France, either to save appearances, and avoid giving 
umbrage to England, or being really displeased at this departure, 
forbade La Fayette to embark. It is even asserted, that shipt were 
dispatched with orders to arrest him in the waters of the West 
Indies. Tearing himself, however, from the arms of his beloved 
wife^ who was in all the bloom of youth, he put to sea^ and steering 
wide of those islands, arrived in Creorgetown. The congress omitted 
none of those demonstrations which could persuade the young 
Frenchman, and all the American people, in what esteem they held 
his person, and how much they felt the sacrifices he had made, and 
the dangers to which he had exposed himself, and was still exposed, 
for being come to offer his support to the tottering cause of America. 
Touched by this flattering reception, he promised to exert him- 
self to the utmost of his knowledge and ability ; but requested per- 
mission to serve at first only as a volunteer, and at his own expense. 
This generosity and modesty of the marquis de la Fayette, delighted 
the Americans the more, as some of the French who had entered 
their service were never to be satisfied in the articles either of pay, 
or of rank. It was Silas Deane who had encouraged these exorbi- 
tant expectations, by entering in France into such engagements with 
those officers, as could not be confirmed in America. This conduct 
had greatly displeased the congress, and was what chiefly determin- 
ed them to send htm, soon after, a successor in the person of John 
Adams. The congress decreed, that * whereas the marquis de h 
Payette, out of his great zeal to the cause of liberty in which the 
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United States were engaged, had left his family and connectioiii| 
and at his own expense come over to offer his services without pen- 
sion or particular allowance, and was anxious to risk his life in their 
defense, they accepted his services ; and that in consideration of 
his zeal, illustrious family and connections, he was invested with the 
rank of major-general in the army of the United States.' The mar- 
quis, having repaired to the camp, was received with consideration 
by general Washington, and soon there was established between 
them that warm fnendship which subsisted until the death of the 
American general. 

The Aiierican army was at this time strong in number ; it amount- 
ed, including, however, the militia, little accustomed to regular battle, 
to fifteen thousand men. It was full of confidence in its chiefs ; and 
animated by their example and exhortations. The news was then 
received that the British fleet was in sight of Cape May, at the 
mouth of the Delaware, steering eastward. Washington immediately 
conceived some alarm for the banks of the Hudson, which he had 
always watched with care from the commencement of the war. He 
ordered the troops that were to come from Peek's Kill to join him 
in New Jersey, not to move ; and those who were already on the 
marcb^ to halt in their positions. 

The ^venth of August, the British squadron was perceived anew 
at the entrance of the Delaware ; but it disappeared a little after, 
and was not heard of again for several days. The commander-in- 
chief could not penetrate the design of the enemy ; still in doubt, he 
continued stationary, not knowing where the tempest was to strike. 
But after a certain lapse of time, even the length of delay led hun to 
suspect that the views of Howe were by no means directed towards 
the Hudson ; for the winds having prevailed for a long time from 
the south, if such had been his intention, he would already have been 
arrived at the destined spot. Washington was therefore inclined to 
believe that the English meditated an expedition against some part 
of the southern provinces. He felt indeed some solicitude for the 
bay of Chesapeake ; but, as it was at no great distance from the 
mouths of the Delaware, the enemy ought already to have made his 
appearance there. Upon these considerations, he more feared for 
the safety of Charleston, South Carolina ; but even if so, he was 
unable to arrive in time to the relief of that city. Besides, that 
country was naturally unhealthy, and especially at the present 
season. * 

There was also danger that Howe might re-embark his troops, 
and make a sudden push against Philadelphia, which, in the absence 
of thp army, must inevitably fall into his power. It therefore appear- 
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ed much more prudent to maiiitain a potitioo which admitted of 
watching over PennsylTania, and to leave the Carolina* with their 
own means only to defend themselves as well as they could against 
the invasions of the enemy. But in order to compensate the losses 
which might perhaps ensue in that quarter, Washington resolved to 
march with all his troops towards the Hudson, to be ready to turn 
his arms according to circumstances, either against Buigoyne U> 
wards Fort Edward, or against Clinton towards New York, then 
divested of the greater part of its defenders. 

He had scarcely formed this determination, when he was informed 
that the enemy had q>peared with all his forces in the Chesapeake. 
This intelligence put an end to all his uncertainties, and he then saw 
distinctly the course he had to pursue. He dispatched orders to 
•n the detached corps to join him by forced marches in the environs 
at Philadelphia, for the purpose of proceeding thence, to the head of 
the Chesapeake. The militia of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
luid the northern parts of Virginia, were ordered to take arms and 
repair to the principal army. > 

While these preparati<His were otaking on the part of the Ameri- 
cans, the English fleet entereo with full sails into the Chesapeake 
bay, and profitmg of a favorable wind, proceeded as far up at the 
point called Elk Head. From the time of its departure from Sandy 
Hook, this aifuadron had experienced the most contrary winds, and 
had been mpre than a week in doubling the capes of Delaware. The 
English generals were there informed that the Americans bad so 
effectually obstructed the navigation of that river, that it would be 
equally dangerous and fruitless to attempt the passage up to Phila*^ 
ddphia« 

Though some persons maintain that they might eaaly have disem- 
barked at Wihnington, whence there was an excellent road leading 
directly to that city. However this was, they preferred to proceed 
farther south, and to sail up the CI\e8apeake bay as far as that part 
of Maryland which borders on Pennsylvania, and is at no great dis- 
tance from Philadelphia.* But in the passage from the Delaware to 
the Chesapeake, the winds were so constantly unfavorable that they 
eoold not enter the bay till towards the last of August. This delay 
was excessively prejucUcial to the English army ; the troops being 
cnm ded into the vesseb along with the horses and all the baggage, 
in the midst of the hottest season of the year. The health of the 
iokliers would have suffered still more, if the generals had not taken 
the precaution to put on board a large stock of fresh provisions and 
a copious supply of water. The sea became more propitious in the 
Chesapeake, and the squadron soon gained the coasts of Maiyland. 

TOI.. II. 3 
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ThuB the two armies adTanced> each towards the other, amidst the 
anxious expectation of the American peopk. 

About this time an expedition was undertaken by general SuIliYaiiy 
.jigainst Staten Island, the commencement of which had created hopes 
<of a more happy termination. He landed without opposition, and 
look many prisoners, but was afterwards repulsed with heavy loss. 
He then rapidly retired towards Philadelphia. On the twenty-fifth 
of August, the British army, .eighteen thousand strong, was disem- 
barked not far from the head of the river Elk. It was plentifully 
femisdied with all the equipage of war, excepting the defect of 
' horses, as well for the cavalry as for the baggage. The scarcity of 
forage had caused many of them to perish the preceding winter, and 
a considerable number had died also in the late passage. 

This was a serious disadvantage for the royal troops ; who, in the 
vast plains of Pennsylvania, might have employed cavalry with sin- 
gular effect. On the tw^ity-seventh, the English vanguard arrived 
at the head of the Elk, and the day following at Gray's Hill. Here 
it was afterwards joined b^ the rear guard under general Knyphausen, 
who had been left upon the coiSt to cover the debarkation of the 
Stores and artillery. 

The whole army* took post behind the river Christiana, having 
Newark upon the right, and Pencada or Atkins on the lefL A 
column commanded by lord Comwallis, having fallen jp with Mai- 
well's riflemen, routed uid pursued thetn as far as the f anther side of 
White Clay Creek, with the loss of some dead and wounded. 

The American army, in order to encourage the partisans of inde- 
pendence and overawe the disafiected, marched through the city of 
Philadelphia ; it afterwards advanced towards the enemy,, and en- 
camped behind White Clay Creek. A Httle after, leaving only the 
riflemen in the camp, Washington retired with the main body of his 
army behind the Red Clay Creek, occupying with his right wing 
the town of Newport, situated, near the Christiana, and upon the 
great road to Philadelphia ; his left was at Hockesen. But this line 
was little capable of defense. * 

The enemy, re-inforced I^ the rear guard imder general Grant, 
threatened with his right the center of the Americans, extended his 
left as if with the intention of turning their right flank. W^hingtoo 
saw the danger, and retired with his troops behind the Brandjrwine ; 
he encamped on the rising grounds which extend from Chadsford, in 
the direction of northwest to southeast. The riflemen of Maxwell 
scoured the right bank of the Brandywiiie, in order to harass and 
retard the enemy. The militia under the command of general Arm- 
strong, guarded a passage below the principal encampment of Warii- 
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mgton, and the right wmg lined the bttnki of the river higher up, 
where the passages were most difficult The passage of Chadsford, 
as the most practicable of all, was defended by the chief force of the 
army. The troops b^ing dius disposed, the American general wait- 
ed the approach of the English. Although the Brandywine, beio^ 
fordable admost every where, could not serve as a sufficient defejise 
against the impetuosity of the enemy, yet Washington had taken 
poet u{x>n its banks, from a conviction that a battle was now inevita* 
ble, and thaA Philadelphia could only be saved by a victory. Gene- 
ral Howe displayed the front of his army, but not, however, without 
great circumspection. Being arrived at Kennen S<|uare, a short dis- 
tance from the river, he detached his light horse to the right upon 
Wilmington, to the left upon the Lancaster road, and in front to- 
wards Chadsford. The two armies found themselves within seven 
miles of each other, ^e Brandy wine flowing between them. 

Early in the morning of the eleventh o£ September, the British 
army marched to •the enemy. Howe had formed his army in two 
columns ; the right commamfled by general Knypbausen, the left by 
lord Comwallis. His plan was, that while the first should make 
repeated feints to attempt the passage of Chadsford, in order to 
occupy the attention of the republicans, the second should take a 
long circuit to the upper part of the river, and cross at a place where 
it js divided into two shallow streams. The English marksmen fell 
in with those of Maxwell, and a smart skirmish was immediately 
engaged. The latter were at first repulsed ; but being re-inforpod 
from the camp, they compelled the English to retiro in their turn. 
But at length, they also were re-infj^rced, and Maxwell was con- 
strained to withdrew his detachment behind the river. Meanwhiloi 
Knyphausen advanced with his colunm, and commenced a furious. 
cannonade upon the passage of Chadsford, making all his dispositions 
u if he intended to force it. The Americans defended themselves 
with gallantry, and even passed several detachments of light troops 
to the other side, in order to harass the enemy's flanks. But after a 
coarse of skirmishes, sometimes advancing, and at others obliged to 
retire, they were finally, with an eager pursuit, driven over the river. 
Knyphaasen then appeared more than evar determined to pass the 
ford ; he stormed, and kept up an incredible noise. In this manner 
the attention of the Americans was fully occupied in the neighbor- 
hood of Chadsford. Meanwhile, lord CornwaJlis,' at the head of the 
second colonui, took a circuitovs maroh to the left, and gained un- 
perceived the forks of the Brandywioe. By this rapid movem^n^, 
be pajseed both branches of the river at Trimble's and at Jeflery's 
Fords, without opposition, about two o'clock in the afternoon, and 
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' then turning short down the river, took the road to Dilworth, in ordet 
to faD upon the 'right flank of the American army. The republican 
general, however, received intelligence of this movement about noon, 
and, as it usually happens in similar cases, the^ reports exaggerated 
its importance exceedingly; it being represented that general Howe 
coihmanded this division in person. Washington therefore decided 
iuupediatel}' for the most judicious, though boldest measure ; this 
was to pass the river with the center and left wing of his army, and 
overwhelm Knyphausen by the most furious attack, ^e justly re- 
flected that the advantage he should obtain upon the enemy's right, 
would amply compensate the loss that his own might sustain at the 
same time. Accordingly, he ordered general Sullivan to pass the 
Brandywine with his division at an upper ford, and attack the left of 
Knyphausen, while he, in person, should cross lower down, and fall 
upon the right of that general. 

They were both already in motion in order to execute this design, 
when a second report arrived, which represented what had really 
taken place as false, or in other wpztls, that the enemy had not 
crossed the tvi o branches of the rivor,^ and that he had not made his 
appearance upon the right flank of the American troops. Deceived 
by this false intelligence, Washington desisted ; and Greene, who had 
already passed with the vanguard, was ordered back. In the midst 
of these uncertainties, the commander-in-chief at length* received 
the positive assurance, not only that the En^^ish had appeared upon 
the- left bank, but also that they were about to fall in great force 
upon the right wing. It was composed of the brigades of generals 
Stephens, Sterling, and Sullivan ; the first was the most advanced, 
and consequently the nearest to the English ; the two others were 

« posted in the order of their rank, tliat of Sullivan being next to the 
center. This general was immediately detached from the main body, 
to support the^ two former brigades, and, being the senior oflicer, 
took the command of the whole wing. Washington himself, fol- 
lowed by general Greene, approached with two strong divisions to- 
wards this wing, and posted himself between it and the corps he had 
left at Chadsford, under general Wayne, to oppose the passage of 
Knyphausen. These two divisions, under the immediate orders of 
the commander-in-chief, served as a corps of reserve, ready to march, 
according to circumstances, to tho succor of Sullivan or of Wayne. 
But the column of Comwallis was already in sight of the Ameri- 
cans. Sulfivan drew op his troops on the commandiqg ground above 
Birmingbaro meeting-house, with his left extending towards the 
Brandywine, and both his flanks covered with very tliick woods 
Uis artillery was advantageously planted upon the neighboring hills ; 
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but it appears that Sullivan's own brigade, having taken a long or* 
cuit, arrived too late upon the field of battle, and had not yet occu- 
pied the position assigned it, when the acUon commenced. The 
English, having reconnoitered the dispositions of the Americans, im- 
mediately formed, and fell upon them with the utmost impetuosity. 
The engagement became equally fierce on both sides dboui four 
o'clock in the afternoon. For some length of time the Americans 
defended themselves with great valor, and the carnage was terrible. 
But such was the emulation which invigorated the efforts of the 
English and Hessians, that neither the advantages of situation, nOr a 
heavy and well supported fire of small arms and artillery, nor the 
unshaken courage of the Americans, were able to resist their impeU 
nodty . The light infantry, chasseurs, grenadiers, and guards, threw 
themselves with such fury into the midst of the republican battalions, 
that they were forced to give way. Their left flank was first thrown 
into confusion, but the rout soon became general. The vanquished 
fled into the woods in their rear ; the victors pursued, and advanced 
by the great road towards Dilworth. On the first fire of the artille- 
ry, Washington, having no doubt of what was passing, had pushed 
fiMTward the reserve to the succor of Sullivan. But this corps, on 
approaching the field of battle, fell in with the flying soldiers of Si/1- 
hvan, and perceived that no hope remained of retrieving the fortune 
of the day. General Greene, by a judicious maneuver, opened his 
ranks to receive the fugitives, and after their passage, having closed 
them anew, he retired in good order ; checking the pursuit of the 
enemy by a continual fire of the artillery which covered his rear. 
Having come to a defile, covered on both sides with woods, he drew 
ap his men there, and again faced the enemy. His corps was com- 
posed of Virginians and Pennsylvanians ; they defended themselves - 
with gallantry ; the former, especially, commanded by colonel Ste- 
phens, made an heroic stand. 

Knyphausen, finding the Americans to be fully engaged on their 
right, and observing that the corps opposed to him. at Chadsford was 
enfeebled by the troops which had been detached to the succor of 
Sollivany bc^gan to make dispositions for crossing the river in reality. 
The passage of Chadsford was defended by an intrenchment and 
battery. The republicans stood firm at first ; but upon intelligence 
of the defeat of their right, and seeing some of the British troops 
who had penetrated through the woods, oome out upon their flank, 
they r«*tired in disorder, abandoning their artillery and munitions to 
the German general. In their retreat, or rather flight, they passed 
bebind the position of general Greene, who still defended himself, 
aiid^ was the last to quit the field of battle. Fmally , it being already 
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dark, after a long and obstinate conflict, he aho retired. The whole 
army retreated that nig^t to Qiester, and the day following to 
Philadelphia. 

There the fugitives arrived incessantly, having effected their 
escape through by-ways and circuitous routes. The victors passed 
the night on the field of battle. If darkness had not arrived season* 
ably, it is very probable that the whole American army would have 
been destroy^. The loss of the republicans was computed at about 
three hundred killed, six hundred wounded, and near four hundred 
taken prisoners. They also lost ten field pieces and a howitzer. 
The loss in the royal army was not in proportion, being something 
under five hundred, of which the slain did not amount to one fifth. 

The French officers were of great utility to the Americans, as 
well in forming the troops, as in rallying them when thrown into 
confusion. One of them, the baron St. Ovary, was made a pris- 
oner, to the great regret of congress, who bore hun a particular esteem; 
Captain de Flury had a horse killed under him in the hottest of the 
action. The congress gave him another a few days after. The 
marquis de la Fayette, while he was endeavoring, by his words and 
example, to rally the fugitives, was wounded in the leg. He con^ 
tinned, nevertheless, to fulfil his duty both as a soldier in fighting, 
and as a general, in cheering the troops and re-establishing order. 
The count Pulaski, a noble Pole, also displayed an undaunted 
courage, at the head of the light horse. The congress manifested 
their sense of his merit by giving him, shortly after, the rank of brig- 
adier and the command of the cavalry. 

If all the American troops in the action of the Brandy wine had 
fought with the same intrepidity as the Virginians and Pennsylvanians^ 
.and especially if Washington had not been led into error by a false 
report, perhaps, notwithstanding the inferiority of number and the im- 
perfection of arms, he would have gained the victory, or, at least, 
would have made it more sanguinary to the English. However this 
plight have been, it must be admitted that general Howe's order of 
battie was excellent ; that his movements were executed with as 
much ability as promptitude ; and that his troops, English as well as 
German, behaved admirably well. 

The day after the batde, towards evening, the English dispatched 
a detachment of light troops to Wilmington, a place situated at tlie 
confluence of the Christiana and the Brandy wine. There they took 
prisoner the governor of the state of Delaware, and seized a consid- 
erable quantity of coined money, as well as other property, both public 
and private, and some papers of importance. 

The other towns of lower Pennsylvania followed the fortune of 
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the Tictorioiis psrtj ; thej were all recehred into the king's obedi- 



The congressy far from being discouraged bj fo heavy a reyertSi 
eodeaTored, on the contrary, to persuade the people that it was by 
BO voemnB 00 decinve, but that afibirs might soon resume a favorable 
aspect. They gave out, that though the English had remained is 
possession of the field of battle, yet their victory was for from being 
complete, since their loss was not less, and perhaps greater, than that 
of the Americaos. They affirmed, that although their army was is 
part dispersed, still it was safe ; and, in a few days, would be rallied, 
and 10 s condition to meet the enemy. Finally, that bold demon* 
stratioiis might inspire that confidence which, perhaps, words alone 
would not hare produced, the congress appeared to have no idea of 
qoittiBg Ph'dadelphia. They ordered that fifteen hundred regulars 
should be marched to that city from Peek's Kill ; that the militia of 
New Jersey, with those of Philadelphia, the brigade of general Smalt 
wood, and a regknent of the line, then at Alexandria, should proceed 
with oil possible dispatch to ro-inforce the principal army in Pennsyl- 
Tania. They empowered general Washington to impress all wagons, 
horses, provisions, and other articles necessary for the use of the army, 
00 giving certificates to the owners, who were to be satisfied from 
the coDtineotal treasury. The commander-in-chief exerted himself 
to inspire his troops with firesh courage ; he persuaded them that they 
had DOt shown th^nselves at all inferior to their adversaries ; and that 
St another time they might decide in their favor what was left in 
doubt at the Brand]rwine. He gave them a day for refreshment, in 
the environs of Germastown ; but took care to send out the lightest 
and fretihest corps upon the right bank of the Schuylkill, as far as 
Chester, in order to watch the motions of the enemy, to repress his 
excursions, and at the same time to collect the dispersed and strag* 
gling Americans. As to himself, he repaired to Philadelphia, whers 
he had frequent conferences with the congress, in order to concert 
with theoi the measures to be pursued for the re^^stablishment ol 
affairs. But the fifteenth he returned to camp, and repassing, with 
all his forces, from the left to the right bank of the Schuylkill, pro- 
ceeded on the Lancaster road as far as the Warren tavern, with the 
intention of risking another engagement. Conjecturing that the 
enemy nrast be much incumbered with their sick and wounded, he 
ordered Smallwood to hang with his light troops on their flank or 
tear, as occasion might require, and do them all the harm he could. 
At the same time, the bri<^[e over the Schuylkill was ordered to be 
loosened from its moorings, to swmg on the Philadelphia side ; and 
general Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, was directed to 
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gaard the pasties over that river, for the defense of which M. de 
Portail, chief of engineers, constructed such sudden works as m^t 
be of inmiediate use. 

General Howe, having passed the night of the eleventh on the field 
of battle, sent the following day a strong detachment to Concord, 
commanded by general Grant, who was jomed afterwards by lord 
Comwallis. Thoy marched together towards Chester, upon the bank 
of the Delaware, as if they intended to surprise Philadelphia. Howe, 
with the main body of his army, advanced to gain the Lancaster 
road, and had arrived on the sixteenth near Goshen, when he re* 
ceived ihtelligence that Washington was approaching with all his 
troops to give him battle, and was already within five miles of Goshen. 
With great alacrity, both armies immediately prq)ared for action ; 
the advanced parties had met, when there came up so violent a fall 
of rain, that the soldiers were forced to cease their fire. The Amer- 
icans, especially, sufiered exceedingly from it in their arms and am- 
munition. Their gunlocks not being well secured, many of their 
muskets were rendered unfit for use. Their cartridge-boxes had 
been so badly constructed as not to protect their powder from the 
severity of the tempest. 

These circumstances compelled Washington to defer the engage- 
ment. He therefore recrossed the Schuylkill at Parker's Ferry, and 
encamped upon the eastern bank c^ that river, on both sides of 
Perkyomy Creek. But as this retreat left general Smallwood too 
much exposed to be surrounded by the enemy, genera] Wayne, with 
his division, was detached to the rear of the British, with orders to 
join him ; and carefully concealing himself and his movements, to 
seize every occasion which tbeur doarch might offer, of engaging them 
to advantage. 

The extreme severity of the weather entirely stopped the British 
army, and prevented any pursuit. They made no other movement 
than merely to unite their columns, and then took post at Tryduffin, 
whence they detached a party to seize a magazine of flour and other 
stores, which the republicans had deposited at Valley Forge. Uowe 
discovered by his spies, that general Wayne, with fifteen hundred 
men, was lying in the woods in the rear, and not far from «the left 
wing of his army. Suspecting some scheme of enterprise, he deter- 
mmed to avert the stroke, by causing Wayne to experience the check 
he destined for him. Accordingly, in the night of the thirteenth, he 
detached genera] Grey, with two regiments and a body of light in- 
fantry, to surprise the enemy. That general ccmducted the enter- 
prise with great prudence and activity. Stealing his way through the 
woods, he arrived undiscovered, about one in the morning, before the 
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encampment of Wajne. Having forced his pickets without ihmso^ 
the British detachment, guided by the light of their fires, rushed in 
upon the enemy, torpid with sleep and chilled with terror. In the 
midst of this obscurity and confusion, a shocking slaughter was exe- 
cuted with bayonets. The Americans lost many of their men, with 
their baggage, arms, and stores. The whole corps must have been 
cot off, if Wayne had not preserved his coolness ; he promptly rallied 
a few regiments, who withstood the shock of the enemy, and covered 
the retreat of the others. The loss of the English was very incon- 
siderable. When this attack commenced, general Smallwood, who was 
coming up to join Wayne, was already within a mile of the field of 
battle ; and, had he c<Mnmanded troops who were to be relied on, 
might have given a very different turn to the night. But his militia, 
who were exclusively alarmed, thought only of their own safety ; and 
faariilg fallen in with a party returning from the pursuit of Wajme, 
thej instantly fled in confusion. 

Having thus secured his rear, the British general revived to bring 
the Aroencans to action, or to press them so far from Philadelphia as 
ihoald enable him to push suddenly across the Schuylkill, and turn 
without danger to his right, in order to take possession of that city. 
To this end he made such movements upon the western bank, as to 
give the enemy jealousy that he intended to cross higher up, where 
the fiver was more shallow, and after turning his right flank, to seize 
the extensive magazines of provisions and military stores, which had 
been established at Reading. In order to oppose so great a mischief, 
Washington retired with his army up the river, and encamped at 
Potts Grove. Howe, on intelligence of this change of the enemy's 
position, immediately crossed the Schuylkill withoiit opposition ; a 
part of his troops being passed at Gordon's Ford, and the rest lower 
down at Flatland Ford. On the night of the twenty-third, the whole 
British army encamped upon the left bank ; thus finding itself be- 
tween the army of Washington and the city of Philadelphia. 

It was now self-evident that nothing could save that city from the 
grasp of the English, unless the American general chose to risk a 
battle for its rescue. 

Bat Washington, more fir*!*ded by pradence than by the wishes 
and clamors of the multitude, abstained from resorting to that fatal 
experiment He deemed it a 'measure of blind temerity to commit 
the fete of America to the uncertain issue of a general engagement. 
He daily expected the arrival of the remaining troops of Wayne and 
Smallwood, the continental troops of Peek's Kill and the provincial 
miH^ of New Jersey, under the command of general Dickinson. 
The wAAiera were less fatigued than worn down by continual 
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marches, bad roads, want of food, and sufferings of every denominar 
tion. A council of war being assembled, and the condition ot tiie 
army considered, it was unanimously decided to remain on the pres- 
ent ground, until the expected re-inforcements should arrive, and 
to allow the harassed troops a few days for repose. 

Washington resolved to proceed in every point with extreme cir- 
cumspection, holding himself ready to seize the occasions which 
Heaven might offer him for the glory of its own cause, and for the 
good of the republic. Philadelfrfiia was therefore abandoned as a 
prey which could not escape the enemy. 

When it was known in that city that the violent rain which fell oa 
the sixteenth, had prevented the two armies from coming to action^ 
and that Washington had been constrained to retire behind the 
Schuylkill, congress adjourned itself to the twenty-seventh, at Lan- 
caster. At the same time, the public magazines and archives were 
evacuated with all diligence ; the vessels lying at the wharves were 
removed up the Delaware. About twenty individuals were taken 
into custody, the greater part of them Quakers, avowed enemies to 
the state ; having positively refused to give any security in writing, 
or even verbal attestation, of submission or allegiance to the present 
government. They were sent off to Staunton, in Virginia, as a 
place of security. 

With unshaken confidence m the virtue of Washington, as a suffi- 
cient pledge for the hope of the republic, the congress invested him 
with the same dictatorial powers that were conceded him after the 
reverses of New Jersey. At length, the rumor of the approach of 
the English increasing from hour to hour, they left the city. Lord 
Comwallis entered Philadelphia the twenty-sixth of September, at 
the head of a detachment of British and Hessian grenadiers. The 
rest of the army remained in the camp of Germantown. Thus the 
rich and populous capital of the whole confederation fell into the 
power of the royalists, after a sanguinary battle, and a series of 
maneuvers, no less masterly than painful, of the two armies. The 
Quakers, and all the other loyalists who had remained there, wel- 
comed the English with transports of gratulation. Washington, de- 
scending along the left bank of the Schuylkill, approach^ within 
sixteen miles of Germantown. He encamped at Skippach Creek, 
purposing to accommodate his measures to the state of things 

The loss of Philadelphia did not produce among the Americans a 
particle of that discouragement which the English had flattered them- 
selves would be the consequence of this event. The latter, on find* 
ing themselves masters of that city, erected batteries upon the Ifcla- 
ware, in order, to command the whole breadth of the river, prevent 
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any vadden attack by water, and interdict to the republicans all aari- 
gatioii between its upper and lower parts* While they were ei^;agBd 
in these works, the Americans, with the frigate Delaware anch<»ed 
within five hundred yards of the unfinished batteries, and witli some 
analler Tessels, commenced a very heavy cannonade both upon the 
batteries and the town. They did not, however, display the judg- 
ment which their knowledge of the river might be supposed to afibrd ; 
for upon the falling of the tide, the Delaware grounded so effectually 
that she could not be got off, which being perceived by the Englisii, 
they brought their cannon to play upon her with so much effect that 
she was soon obliged to strike her colors. The same fire compelled 
the other vessels to retire up the river, with the loss of a schooner 
which was driven ashore. 

The Anoericans, under the apprehension of what afterwards hap« 
pened, that is, of not being able to preserve Philadelphia, had, with 
great labor and expense, constructed all manner of works to interrupt 
the navigation of the river, in order to prevent the British fleet from 
coaimunicating with the troops that might occupy the city. They 
knew that the army of Washington, when it should have received its 
re-inforcements, would soon be in a condition to take the field anew, 
and to cut off the enemy's supplies on the side of Pennsylvania ; if, 
therefore, unable to procure them by water, the English must in a 
short time be compelled to evacuate the city. Pursuant to this rea- 
soning, the Americans had erected works and batteries upon a flat^ 
few, marshy island, or rather a bank of mud and sand which had 
been accumulated in the Delaware near the junction of the Schuylkill, 
and which from its nature was called Mud, but from these defenses, 
Fort Island. On the opposite shore of New Jersey, at a place 
called Red Bank, they had also constructed a fort or redoubt, well 
covered with heavy artillery. In the deep navigable channel be- 
tween or under the cover of these batteries they had sunk several 
ranges of frames or machines, the construction of which we have 
already described in a foregoing book. About three miles lower 
down, they had sunk other ranges of these machines, and were con- 
structing for their protection some considerable and extensive works, 
which, though not yet finished, were in such forwardness, as to be 
provided with artillery, and to command their object, at a place on 
the Jersey side, called Billings Point. These works and machines 
were further supported by several galleys, mounting heavy cannon, 
together with two floating batteries, a number of armed vessels, and 
small craft of various kinds, and some fire-ships. 

The English well knew the importance of opening for themselves 
a free communication with the «Ra, by means of the Delaware ; since 
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their operations could never be considered secure, so long as the 
enemy should maintain positions upon the banks of that river ; and 
accordingly they deliberated upon the means of reducing thenu 
Immediately after the success of the Brandy wine, lord Howe, who 
commanded the whole fleet, had made sail for the mouth of the 
Delaware, and several light vessels had already arrived in that river, 
among others the Roebuck, commanded by captain Hammond* 
That officer represented to general Howe, that if sufficient forces 
were sent to attack the fort at Billings Point, on the Jersey shore, it 
might be taken without difficulty ; and that he would then take upon 
himself to open a passage for the vessels through the chevaux*de- 
frize. The general approved this project, and detached two regi- 
ment under colonel Stirling, to carry it into effect The detach- 
ment, having crossed the river from Che«iter, the moment they had 
set foot uporPthe Jersey shore, marched with all speed to attack the 
fort in rear. 

The Americans, not thinking themselves able to sustain the ene- 
my's assault, immediately spiked their artillery, set fire to the bar- 
racks, and abandoned the place with precipitation. The English 
waited to destroy or to render unserviceable those parts of the works 
which fronted the river, and this success, with the spirit and perse- 
verance exhibited by the officers and crews of the ships under his 
command, enabled Hammond, through great difficulties, to carry the 
principal object of the expedition into effect, by cutting away and 
weighing up so ftiuch of the chevaux-de-frize as opened a narrow 
passage for the shipping through this lower barrier. 

The two regiments of Stirling returned, after their expedition, to 
Chester, whither another had been sent to meet them, in order that 
they might all together form a sufficient escort for a large convoy of 
provisions to the camp. 

Washington, who had not left his position at Skippach Creek, 
being informed that three regiments had been thus detached, and 
knowing that lord Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia with four battalions 
of grenadiers, perceived that the army of Howe "must be sensibly 
weakened. He determined, therefore, to avail himself of this favor- 
able circumstance, and to fall unexpectedly upon the British army 
encamped at Germantown. 

He took this resolution with the more confidence, as he was now 
re-inforced by the junction of the troops from Peek's Kill and the 
Maryland militia. 

Germantown is a considerable village, about half a dozen miles 
from Philadelphia, and which, stretching on both sides of the gfeat 
road to the northward, forms a continued street of two miles in 
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length. The British line of encampment croesed Germantown at 
right angles about the center, the left wing extending on the west^ 
from the town to the Schuylkill. That wing was covered in front by 
the mounted and dismounted German chasseurs, who were station- 
ed a little above towards the American camp ; a battalion of light 
infantry and the Queen's American rangecs were in the front of the 
right. The center, being posted within the town, was guarded by 
the fortieth regiment, and another battalion of light infantry station- 
ed about three quarters of a mile above the head of the village, 
Washington resolved to attack the British by surprise, not doubting 
that, if he succeeded in breaking them, as they were not only dis- 
tant, but totally separated from the fleet, his victory must be decisive 

He so disposed his troops, that the divisions of Sullivan and Wayne, 
flanked by Conway's brigade, were to march down the main road, 
and entering the town by the way of Chesnut Hill, tp attack the 
English center, and the right flank of their left wing ; the divisions 
of Greene and Stephens, flanked by Macdougall's brigade, were to 
take a circuit towards the east, by the Limekiln road, and entering 
the to^n at the market-house, to attack the left flank of the right 
wing. The intention of the American general in seizing the village 
of Germantown by a double attack, was efiectually to separate the 
right and left wijigs of the royal army, which must have given him 
a certain victory. In order that the left flank of the left wing might 
not contract itself, and support the right flank of the same wing, 
general Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, was ordered to 
march down the bridge road upon the banks of the Schuylkill, and 
endeavor to turn the Ekiglishj, if they should retire from that river. 
In like manner, to prevent the right flank of the right wing from 
going to the succor of the left flank, which rested upon German- 
town, the militia of Maryland and Jersey, under generals Smallwood 
and Forman, were to march down the Old York road, and to fall 
upon the English on that extremity of their wing. The division of 
lord Sterling, and the brigades of generals Nash and Maxwell, 
formed the reserve. These dispositions being made, Washington 
quitted his camp at Skippach Creek, and moved towards the enemy, 
on the third of October, about seven in the evening. Parties of 
cavalry silently scoured all the roads, to seize any individual who 
might have given notice to the British general of the danger that 
threatened him. Washington in person accompanied the column of 
Sullivan and Wayne. The march was rapid and silent. 

At three o'clock in themoming, the British patroles discovered the 
approach of the Americans ; the troops were soon called to arms ; 
each took his post with the precipitation of surprise. About sunnse 
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the Amoricans came up. General Conway, having driven in the pidi- 
ets, fell upon the fortieth regiment and the battaMon of light in&ntrjr. 
These corps, after a short resistance, being overpowered by numbers, 
were pressed and pursued into tlie village. Fortune appeared al- 
ready to have declared herself in favor of the Americans ; and cer- 
tainly If they had gained complete possession of Germantown, 
nothing could have frustrated them of the most signal victory. But 
in this conjuncture, lieutenant-colonel Musgrave threw himself, with 
six companies of the fortieth regiment, into a large and strong stone 
house, situated near the head of the village, from which he poured 
upon the assailants so terrible a fire of musketry that they could ad- 
vance no further. The Americans attempted to storm this unex- 
pected covert of the enemy, but those within continued to defend 
themselves with resolution. They finally brought cannon up to the 
assault, but such was the intrepidity of the English, and the violence 
of therr fire, that it was found impos»ble to dislodge them. During 
this time, general Greene had approached the right wing, and routed, 
after a slight engagement, the light infantry and Queen's rangers. 
Afterwards, turning a little to his right, and towards Germantqp/ni, he 
fell upon the left flank of the enemy's right wing, and endeavored to 
enter the village. Meanwhile, he expected that the Pennsylvania 
militia, under Armstrong, upon the right, and the militia of Maryland 
and Jersey, commanded by Smallwood and Forman on the left, 
would have executed the orders of the commander-in-chief, by at- 
tacking and turning, the first the left, and the second the right, flank 
of the British army. But either because the obstacles they encoun- 
tered had retarded them, or that they wanted ardor, the former 
arrived in sight of the German chasseurs, and did not attack them ; 
the latter appeared too late upon the field of battle. 

The consequence was, that general Grey, finding his left flank se- 
cure, marched, with nearly the whole of the left wing, to the assist- 
ance of the center, which, notwithstanding the unexpected resistance 
of colonel Musgrave, was excessively hard pressed in Germantowii, 
where the Americans gained ground incessantly. The battle was 
now very warm at that viDage, the attack and the defense being 
equally vigorous. The issue appeared for some time dubious. Gen- 
eral Agnew was mortally wounded, while charging with great brave- 
ry, at the head of the fourth brigade. The American colonel Mat- 
thews, of the column of Greene, assailed the English with so much 
fury that he drove them before him into the town. He had taken a 
huge number of prisoners, and was about entering the village, when 
he perceived that a thidc fog and the unc^venness of the ground had 
caused him to lose sight of the rest of .his division. Being soon en- 
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Teloped by the extremity of the right wing, which fell back upon 
him when it had discovered that nothing was to be apprehended from 
the tardy approach of the militia of Maryland and Jersey, he was 
compelled to surrender with all his party ; the English had already 
rescued their prisoners. This check was the cause that two regi- 
ments of the English right wing were enabled to throw themselves 
into GermantowTi, and to attack the Americans who had entered it 
in flank. Unable to sustain tlie shock, they retired precipitately, 
leaving a great number of killed and wounded. Lieutenant'KX>loneI 
Mnsgrave, to whom belongs the principal honor of this affair, was 
then relieved from all peril. Genefral Grey, being absolute master 
of Germantown, flew to the succor of the right wing, which was 
engaged with the left of the column of Greene. The Americans 
then took to flight, abandoning to the English, throughout the line, 
a victory of which, in the commencement of the action, they had felt 
assured. 

The principal causes of the failure of this well concerted enter* 
prise, were the extreme haziness of the weather ; which was so thick, 
tfiat the Americans could neither discover the situation nor move- 
ments of the British army, nor yet those of their own ; the inequali- 
ty of the ground, which incessantly broke the ranks of their battal- 
ions ; an inconvenience more serious and difficult to be repaired for 
new and inexperienced troops, as were most of the Americans, than 
for the English veterans ; and, finally, the unexpected resistance of 
Musgrave, who found means, in a critical moment, to transform a 
mere house into an impregnable fortress. 

Thus foKune, who at first had appe^ired disposed to favor one 
party, suddenly declared herself on the side of their adversaries. 
Lord ComwalKs, being at Philadelphia, upon intelligence of the 
attack upon the camp, flew to its succor with a corps of cavalry and 
the grenadiers ; but when he reached the field of battle, the Ameri- 
cans had already left it. They had two hundred men killed in this 
action; the number of wounded amounted to six hundred; and 
about four hundred were made prisoners. One of their most la^ 
mented losses was that of general Nash, of North Carolina. The 
loss of the British was little over five hundred in killed and wounded ; 
among the former were brigadier-general Agnew, an officer of rare 
merit, and colonel Bird. The American army saved all its artillery, 
and retreated the same day about twenty miles, to Perkyomy 
Creek. 

The congress expressed in decided terms their approbation, both 
of the plan of this enterprise and the courage with which it was 
executed ; for which their thanks were given to the general and the 
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anny. General Stephens, however, was cashiered for miscondact 
on die rcucat. 

A few days after the battle, the rojral army removed from Grerman- 
town to Philadelphia. The want of provisions would not have 
permitted Howe to follow the enemy into his fastnesses, and he was 
desirous of co-operating with the naval force in opening the navi- 
gation of the Delaware. Washington, having received a small re- 
inforcement of fifteen hundred militia, and a state regiment from 
Virginia, again advanced a few miles towards the English, and en- 
camped once more at Skippach Creek. Thus, the British general 
m^ht have seen that he had to grapple with an adversary, who, far 
from allowing himself to be discouraged by adverse fortune, seemed, 
on the contrary, to gain by it more formidable energies ; who, the 
moment after defeat, was prepared to resume the offensive ; and 
whose firmness and activity were such, that even the victories ob- 
tained by his adversaries only yielded them the effects of defeat. 
NcN* was the taking of Philadelphia attended with those advantages 
which were expected from it 

The inhabitants of the country were not in the least intimidated 
by that event ; and the victorious army, surrounded on all sides by 
enemies, found itself, as it were, immured within the precincts of tl^ 
city. Washington, posted on the heights of the Schuylkill, main- 
tained a menacing attitude ; he employed his cavalry and light troops 
in scouring the country between the banks of that river and those of 
the Delaware. He thus repressed the excursions of the English^ 
prevented them from foraging with safety, and deterred the disaffect-* 
ed or the avaricious among the people of the country from convey- 
ing provisions to their camp. Moreover, the congress passed a reso- 
lution, subjecting to martial law and to death all those who should 
furnish the royal troops with provisions, or any other aids whatsoever. 

Compelled to relinquish the hope of supporting his army from the 
adjacent country, the British general now applied himself with dili* 
gence to the task of removing the obstructions of the Delaware, and 
opening a free communication with the fleet. The enterprise pre- 
sented difficulties and dangers of no ordinary magnitude. To suc- 
ceed in this operation, it Was necessary to seize Mud Island, which 
was defended by Fort Mifflin, and the point of Red Bank, where the 
Americans had erected Fort Mercer. After the reduction of these 
two fortresses, the upper chevaux-de-frize might be destroyed. 

General Howe, therefore, resolved to attack them both at the same 
time, in concert with those ships which had been able to pass the 
lower barrier. Batteries of heavy artillery had been erected on the 
Pennsylvania cdde* in front of Mud Island, to assist in dislodging the 
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enemy from th&t positioiu The ganrieon of Fort Mifflin was com- 
manded by cokNiel Smith, and that of Fort Mercer by colonel 
Greene, both officere in great esteem among the Americans. 

General Howe had arranged for the attack <if Fort Mifflin, thai 
while the batteries on the western slHMre shookl open their fire upon 
its right flank, the Vigilant ship of war, passing np the narrow chan- 
nel which separates Hog Island from the Pennsylvania shore, should 
cannonade it in the rear, and the frigates, with the ships Isis and. 
Augusta in front, approaching it by the middle channel, which t» 
considerably wider and deeper. As to Fort Mercer, it was also U> 
be attacked in the rear, on tl^ side of New Jersey, by landing troops 
on the left bank of the Delaware. 

According to these dispositions, the English put themselves la 
motion on the evening of the twenty-first of October. Colonel Dck- 
nop, a German officer, who had distinguished himaelf in the course- 
of this campaign, passed the Delaware firom Philadelphia, with & 
strong detachment of Hessians, at Coq>er's Ferry. Then marching 
down upon the Jersey shore, along the bank of the river, he arrived^ 
at a late hour the following day, in the rear of Red Bank. The 
fortifications consisted of extensive enter works, within which was a 
strong palisaded intrenchment, well furnished with artillery. Donop 
attacked the fort with the utmost gdlantry. The Americans, after a 
slight resistance in the enter intrenchment, finding their number too 
small to man it sufficiently, withdrew into the body of the redoubt,, 
where they made a vigorous defense; 

Their intrepidity and the want of scaling ladders baffled afi the 
eShrta of the Hessians. Colonel Donop was mortally wounded and 
taken prisoner. Several of his best officers were killed or disabled ; 
colonel Mingerode himself, the second in command, received a dan- 
gerous wound. The Hessians were then severely repulsed ; and> 
lieutenant-colonel Linsing drew them ofi* with precipitation ; but 
even in their retreat they sufiered extremely by the fire of the ene- 
my's galleys and floating batteries. The loss of Uie Hessians waa 
estimated at no less than four or five hundred men. Donop expired 
of his wounds the next day. The Americans owed much of their 
success to the Chevalier de Plessis, a French officer, who directed 
the artillery with great ability and vakn:. The vanquished returned 
to Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, the ships had advanced, in order to be in readiness to 
attack Mud Island. After having made their way with diffiouitji 
through the lower barrier, the Augusta man of war, several frigates 
and other smaller vessels, waited above it for the tide ; the memctti 
the flood set in, they proceeded towards their destined stations. But 
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a Strong northerly wind prevented the Vigilant from taking the post 
a^ngned her between Hog Island and the Pennsylvania shore. 
Moreover) the obstructions which the Americans had sunk in the 
bed of the river, had, in some degree, altered its natural channel. 
By this means, the Augusta and Merlin were grounded so fast, at 
some distance from thechevaux-de-frize, that there was no possibiK 
ity of getting them off. The frigates, however, reached their sta- 
tions, and commenced a cannonade upon Fort MiiHin, while the 
batteries on shore were also opened upon the garrison. The Amer- 
idluis defended themselves with spirit, and night soon put an end to 
the engagement. Early next morning the English renewed the 
attack, not that in the present state of things they expected to reduce 
the fort, but in the hope that, under cover of their fire, the two ships 
which were grounded might be got off. Notwithstanding their 
efforts, the Augusta took fire and blew up; the IVferlin, which could 
not be removed, was hastily evacuated and laid in a train of destruc- 
tion. The frigates, de^>airing of success, and fearing the effect of 
the explosion, retired with the utmost expedition. The congress 
voted their thanks and a sword to colonels Greene and Smith, for 
having so gallantly defended the two forts. 

The ill success of these two attacks did not, however, discourage 
the British commanders ; and such was the importance of opening 
the navigation of the Delaware, as well to secure the arrival of stores 
and supplies, as to obtain a free communication with the fleet, that 
they resolved to leave no means unessayed for the attainment of this 
object. 

Fort Mifflin was placed at the lower end of Mud Island, having 
its principal fortifications in front, for the purpose of repelling ships 
coming up the river. At the opposite extremity, no attack being 
expected, as the naval means of the British in Philadelphia were too 
feeble to excite alarm, the fort was surrounded only by a wet ditch. 
This part, however, was flanked by a blockhouse at each of its an- 
gles, one of which had been much damaged in the late attack. A 
Uttle above Mud Island is another small morassy island called Prov- 
tnce Island; this the English had occupied in order to be able to 
batter Fort Mifflin in its rear, and weakest part. They were inces- 
santly employed in conveying thither heavy artillery, provisions, and 
stores, by a difficult channel, near the west bank of the river, behind 
Hog Island. They also erected fortifications, in the most suitable 
places. The Americans perceived distinctly that when the enemy 
should have completed his wor&s on this island, their position on Mud 
bland would no longer be tenable. 
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Washington would have desired, by a sudden expedition, to dis- 
lodge the English from Province Island, but as Howe had thrown a 
bridge over the Schuylkill, he might, while the Americans were at- 
tempting this stroke, have fallen upon their rear and cut off their 
retreat. If the American general marched with all his army to cover 
it, he exposed himself to a general battle, which he wished to avoid. 
It appeared to him imprudent to put so much at hazard, after the 
late unfortunate actions. He feh the greater repugnance to embrace 
adventurous counsels, as he was already apprised of the successes 
obtained by the northern army ; in consequence of which, a great 
part of the troops employed against Burgoyne, might be drawn to 
re-inforce his own. He abstained, therefore, from undertaking the 
enterprise against Province Island, hoping, however, that the courage 
of the defenders of Fort Mifflin, and the succors that might be sent 
them secretly, would suffice to prolong their resistance. 

But every thing being prepared on the side of the English, they 
executed their attack the fifteenth of November. All the ships, be- 
ing arrived at their posts, opened a furious cannonade. The Ameri- 
cans answered it, at first, with no less vigor from the fort, from the 
batteries of New Jersey, and from the galleys which were stationed 
near that shore. But at length, the works being battered down and 
the ditches filled up with their ruins, their situation became critical. 

They perceived the English were taking measures for storming 
the body of the fortress the following morning, and being sensible 
that, in the present state of things, it was not defensible, having sent 
off their stores, they set fire to everv thing that was capable of 
receiving it, and evacuated the place in the night. They withdrew 
to Red Bank. The next day the English took possession of the 
fort. 

It still remained to dislodge the soldiers of congress from Red 
Bank, before the obstructions of the Delaware could be entirely re- 
moved. This operation was of absolute necessity ; for, although 
some vessels of easy burden, being loaded with provisions from the 
country about Chester, where the inh8d>itants were well affected to 
the royal cause, brought scanty supplies to Philadelphia, yet the 
scarcity in that city became daily more distressing; and firewood was 
almost totally wanting. 

In consequence of these considerations, general Howe, having 
covered Philadelphia by intrenchments, extending from the Dela- 
ware to the Schuylkill, and having received some re-inforcernents 
from New York, sent Cornwallis with a strong detachment to the 
Jersey shore, with instructions to collect provisions, and attack Fort 
Mercer in the rear. That general, having crossed firom Chester to 
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Billings Point, prepared to execute the orders he had received. Ho 
was there joined by a body of forces just arrived from New York. 
Washington, upon intelligenee of this movement, being earnestly 
desirous to preserve, if practicable, a position so capable of arrest* 
ing the progress of the enemy, had ordered major-general GreenOi 
an officer he much esteemed for bis talents and intrepidity, to passy 
also, at the head of a strong detachment, into New Jersey. A hope 
was entertained that he would be able, not only to protect Fort 
Mercer, but to obtain some decisive advantage over lord Com- 
wallis ; as the situation of the fort, which the British general could 
only invest by placing himself between Timber and Manto Creeks, 
neither of them fordable for a great distance from the Delaware, 
would expose tlie assailants to great peril from a respectable force 
in their rear. General Greene passed the Delaware, and landed at 
Burlington. He was accompanied by the marquis de la Fayette 
who was eager to enter the field again, though not yet weU cured of 
his wound. 

This division was to be re-inforced by the troops expected from 
the banks of the Hudson. The march was commenced ; but gene- 
ral Greene, being informed that Comwallis was become greatly 
superior to him in number, by the junction of the re-inforcement 
from New York, idwndoned the plan of giving, him battle. Hence 
colonel Greene, who conunanded the garrison, losing all hope of 
succor, and apprised of the approach of Comwallis, evacuated Fort 
Mercer, and Red Bank, leaving his artillery, with a considerable quan- 
tity of cannon ball and stores, in the power of the royalists. The 
English dismantled the fort, and demoUshed all the works. 

The American shipping having now lost all protection on either 
side of the river, several galleys and other vmed vessels took the 
advantage»of a fovorable night to pass the batteries of Philadelphia, 
and escape to places of security further up. The English, on per- 
ceiving this transaction, sent an officer with a party of seamen to 
man the Delaware frigate, and took such other measures as rendered 
the escaping of the remainder impracticable. Thus environed, the 
dews abandoned and set fire to their vessels, which were aU con- 
sumed, to the amount of seventeen, of difierent sorts, includmg two 
floating batteries, and four fire ships. The English, having secured, 
as we have seen^ the comoMmd of the river, labored to clecu: it of all 
the impediments with which the Americans had obstructed its chan- 
nel. But the difficulties they had to surmount were extreme, and 
the season was far advanced, it being already the last of November. 
With all these efTcHrts they could only obtain such an opening througli 
the upper barrier as admctted vessels of easy burden. These were 
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aocordii^^ employed ibr the transport of fmmtioDi and storaf to 
Philadelphia. Although the royaUsts had thus partly tucceoded in 
fe-estabfishing the navigation of the Delaware, the resiitance of the 
republicans had been so strenuous and so long, that general Howe 
could find no opportunity for attacking the army of Washiagtoa 
before it was re-inforced by the yictorious troops of the Hudsoa. 
Acting always with prudence, the Britidi general would never expose 
himself to the hazard of a battle until he was sure of being able to 
communicate freely with the fleet of the admiral, hb brother, as weD 
on account of supplies, as for the security of retreat in case of mis- 
fintane. General Greene had remained in New Jersey. He had 
already been joined by several corps sent by general Gates to tlie as* 
nstance of the array of Pennsylvania ; among them was thatof Mor^ 
gan's riflemen, become celebrated by a multitude of brilliant exploits 
Washington was not without hopes that Greene would find occasion 
to gain aome advantage that might counterbalance the losses, which 
it had been impossible to avoid. But Comwallis had so fortified 
himself on Gloucester Point, that he was perfectly secure firom any 
enterprise on the part of general Greene. Washington then became 
^>prehensive that the British general, having accomplished aH the 
ejects of his expedition into New Jersey, by the reduction of Fort 
Mercer, the junction with his re-inforcements, and the expediting of 
a great quantity of provisions to Philadelphia, might suddenly recrosj 
the I>elaware, and thus enable Howe, with all his forces, to attack 
the American army while divided. Greene was therefore ordered 
to repass the river immediately, and join the principal army at 
Skippach Creek. Similar considerations determined general Howe 
to direct the detachment of Comwallis to rejoin him without delay. 
Before, however, the two parties evacuated New Jersey, Morgan's 
rifle corps and some detachments of miHtia, commanded by the 
marquis de la Fayette, gallantly attacked and routed a body of 
Hessians and Engfish grenadiers. After this affair, the marquis, who 
had till then served as a volunteer, was invested by congress with 
the comnnuid of a division of the army. 

Washington had at length been re-inforced by the troops which 
Gates had sent him ; their march had experienced difficulties and 
frequent delays. Gates himself had shown much repugnance to put 
them in motion ; and, besides, they had manifested a mutinous spirit 
towards their chiefs, declaring that they would not march withovt 
OKmey and without clothing. Their officers, however, finally suc- 
ceeded in persuading them tu proceed. This aid was composed of 
Cmit thousand men of approved courage, and flushed with recent vie- 
tory ; but squalid in their appearance, from &tigues and want of 
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necessaries. After the junction of these troops, Washington advan- 
ced within fourteen miles of Philadelphia, to a place called White 
Marsh, where he encamped in a very strong position, with his right 
to the Wissahickon Creek, and the front partly covered by Sandy 
Run. At this time the American army consisted of twelve thousand 
regulars and something over, with about three thousand mihtia. 
Howe had with hinl but little more than twelve thousand fighting 
men. 

He was ardently desirous, however, of giving battle. Hoping that 
the late re-inforcements would animate his adversary with the same 
desire, he marched on the fourth of December towards the enemy, 
fully determined to make another trial of the fortune of arms. He 
took post on Chesnut Hill, in front of the enemy's right, at only three 
miles distance. Some skirmishes happened, in which the royalists 
generally had the advantage. Bat Howe, finding that the right of 
the enemy afforded no opening for an attack, changed his ground 
before day on the seventh, and took a new position opposite to their 
center and left, not more than a mile from their lines. He continued 
to extend upon the enemy's left, as if his intention was to turn it, and 
attack in the rear. Washington did not shun the battle, but chose to 
receive it in his lines. According to his invariable plan, he thought, 
first of all, of the preservation of the army, on which depended the 
fate of all America. At length, the British general, finding that 
nothing could provoke or entice him into the field, and that his camp 
was in every part inaccessible, after a variety of fruitless maneuvers, 
returned to Philadelphia. The British army sufTered greatly in these 
marches and countermarches, from the severity of the weather, both 
officers and soldiers being totally destitute of tents and field equipage ; 
this, added to the fatigues of war, had reduced them to a deplorable 
oondition.* Upon this account, and considering the steadiness of the 
enemy in declining to fight without every probability of success, gene- 
ral Howe determined to place his troops in winter quarters at Phila- 
delphia ; having first, however, sent out a strong detachment of 
cavalry, under lord Cornwallis, to make a general forage on the west- 
em side of the Schuylkill. Washington, in like manner, resolved to 
give his troops winter lodgings ; but he was undecided where te 
choose them. He was not willing to leave the country exposed to 
the depredations of the enemy, and yet he wished to avoid extending 
has quarters too much, lest they should be forced at different points 
by sudden attacks. 

On the west side of tlie Schuylkill, about twenty miles from Phil- 
adelphia, is a deep and rugged hollow, called Falley Forge. Upoo 
ihe mountainous flanks of this valley, ana upon a vast plain which 
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OTeriooks it, as well as aD the adjacent oountry, Waahington finally 
oondaded to eataUiah his anny fbr the winter. 

His addiers were too ill clothed to admit of their being exposed 
to the inclemeDcy of that season under mere tents ; it was therefore 
decided that a sufficient number of huts should be erected, to be 
made of logs^ and filled in with mortar, in which they would find a 
more effectual shelter. The whole army began ita aiarcn towards 
Valley Forge ; some soldiers were seen to drop dead with cold ; 
others, without shoes, had their feet cut by the ice, and left their 
tracks in Uood. After the most painful efforts, the troops at length 
reached their destined quarters. They immediately set about con- 
structing their habitations, which they erected upon the plan of a 
regular city. All was movement; some cut down trees, others 
fiishioned them ; in- a short time all the barracks were completedi 
and the soldiers comfortably lodged. After a severe and sanguinary 
campaign of four months, the two armies appeared thus to enjoy 
some repose, sufficiently protected from the rigors of the season* 
The British general bad derived no other fruit from all his victorieSi 
and from all his maneuvers, than simply that of having procured ex- 
cellent winter quarters for his army. 

1778. In this alternation of good and ill success, passed the yeai 
1777 for the two belligerent parties in America. If the Americans, 
in the war of Canada and upon the banks of the Hudson, gave bril- 
liant proofs of no common valor ; if, in their campaign of Pennsyl- 
vania, they bore their reverses with an heroic firmness, they exhibit- 
ed in their quarters of Valley Forge such examples of constancy and 
resignation, as we should not dare to pronounce ever to have been 
equaled by other nations, in any age or any country. They had not 
only to endure the extreme inclemency of the season, but the most 
distressing destitution of things the most necessary to life. These 
sufferings of the army originated from several. causes, such as the 
pressure of circumstances, the avarice of the contractors or purchas- 
ing comraissaries, the adverse dispositions of the inhabitants, and, 
finally, the Uttle experience of congress itself in affairs relating to 
public administration, especially in the military department. 

Scarcely were the troops established in their encampment of Val* 
ley Forge, when, Howe having sent a strong detachment to forage 
on the islands of the Delaware, and the country about Derby, Wash- 
ington, in order to oppose it, was inclined to march a considerable 
part of his army towards ttmt point But on viewmg the state of 
the magazines, it was discovered, with surprise and alarm, that thev 
contained no more than one day's pravision. 

In sach pressing danger of a total famine, and the entire dissolu- 
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tion of the army, it became oeoessary not only to reltiiqai^ the de- 
sign of marching against the EngKsh, but instantly to detach parties 
different ways to seize, as in an enemy's country, the provision re- 
quisite to satisfy the present wants of the army. Washington was 
authorized to take this measure by the urgency of the conjuncture, 
and by tlie decree of congress, which conferred upon him dictatorial 
powers. The foragers executed their commissions, and by incredi- 
ble exertions, and not without exciting the greatest discontent among 
the country people, victualed the camp tor a few days ; but soon the 
same distress was felt anew, and the same resource could not the 
second time afford rdief. Whatever efforts were made, little could 
be gleaned, as well because the adjacent country was already near- 
ly exhausted, as because the inhabitants were careful to conceal in 
die woods and swamps, their cattle, and other articles, liable to be 
taken for the use of the army ; they acted thus, either from contra- 
riety of opinion, or from love of gain. Tliey preferred to enf3oiin- 
ter all the perils of carrying their supplies to IHiiladelphia, where 
they were paid for them in ready money, to reserving them for t^ 
use of their own soldiers, because, in the latter case, they only re- 
ceived certificates to be discharged at some future time. They mtich 
doubted whether they would ever be liquidated, so great was their 
want of confidence in the stability of the government, and they 
were not ignorant that some of these bills had been refused payment 
when fully due. 

The commander-in-chief had not neglected to write, in the most 
pressing terms, to the governors of New England, requesting them 
to send forward subsistence for the army with all possible expedi- 
tion, and especially supplies of cattle, which abound in those prov- 
inces. The purchasing commissaries had repaired thither, and con- 
tracted, particularly in C(»inecticut, for immense quantities of pro- 
visions, well knowing the impossibility of subsisting an army, for any 
length of time, by compulse^ requisitions. But these means were 
slow in operating the desired relief; and a false measure of congress 
bad nearly frustrated the effect which was expected from the con- 
tracts. The victories of Howe, mid the gloomy aspect of ai&irs in 
Pennsylvania, and, perhaps, more than all, the enormous issues of 
bills of credit, which the congress, controlled by a fieital necessity, 
were continually making, had occasioned these l^lls to fisLll at that 
epoch to one fourth of their nominal value, so that one hundred dol- 
lars in paper would command no more than twenty-five dollars in 
specie. The prioe of articles of the first necessity had advanced 
nearly in proportion, and ihm commissaries, in order to conclude 
their bargains, had been obliged to conform to the current rates. 
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The congress disapproved of their doings, attributing to theaTarice 
of the cHizens what was really the effect of the puUic distress. Ac- 
coidii^.j, they either annulled the contracts or postponed the exe- 
cution of them. Not satisfied with this, they passed a resolution 
which could not appear to hare been dictated \iy an indispensable 
necessity, since, from its very nature, it could never be carried into 
effect. They invited the different states of the Union to determine 
and establish by express laws, not only the price of labor, but also 
that of all articles of common use in human life. The several states 
complied with the recommendation of congress, and apprized thir^ 
by law. The result was, that the citizens secreted their effects, and 
buyers could find nothing they wanted, either in the public markets 
or elsewhere. 

Famine began to prevful in the camp of Valley Forge ; already 
the most alarming consequences were apprehended. Notwitlistand- 
ing their admirable patience, the soldiers murmured, and a mutiny 
appeared inevitable. The congress, at length constrained by the 
force of things, retraced their steps, and recommended to the several 
state legislatures the repeal of all laws on the subject of prices. 

The contracts of the purchasing commissaries were allowed to 
take effect. But the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of 
wheel carriages still delayed the arrival of the convoys. Washington, 
to prevent the total dissolution of his army, ordered a general forage 
in the neighborhood of the camp, under the direction of general 
Greene. Captains Lee and Mac Lane, officers no less sagacious 
than active, were charged with a similar commission in the states of 
Maryland and Delaware ; and colonel Tilghman in New Jersey. 
Each of these executed the orders of the commander-in-chief with 
equal zeal and effect ; they penetrated into the most retired places 
of concealment, where they found grain and cattle in abundance. 
Captains Mac Lane and Lee, in particular, discovered large droves 
in the marshy meadows on the Delaware, ready to be expedited for 
Philadelphia, which they soon caused to take the direction of Valley 
Forge. Thus the camp found itself again victualed for the present. 
It may perhaps appear unaccountable, that the American government 
riiould not seasonably have employed those means which might have 
prevented so urgent a peril. It is, however, certain, that soon after 
the commencement of hostilities, the congress had appointed colonel 
Trumbull, a man of excellent abilities, and a zealous patriot, to su« 
perintend the purchasing of necessaries for the troops. But from 
his want <^ experience, and perhaps of sufficient support on tlie part 
of the government, as yet not well consolidated, it had resulted, 
that the army li?as often on the point of suffering from the deficiency 
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of supplies ; hence the plans of the commander-in-chief were fire- 
quendy frustrated, and the movements of his army embarrassed, to 
die loss of many fair opportunities for the most important strokes. 

When, afterwards, about the middle of the year 1777, the depart- 
ment of colonel TnimbuU began to be administered with more regu- 
larity, the congress, believing that the more officers of supply they 
had under their control, the better the troops would be served, cre- 
ated two commissaries-general, the one of purchases and the other of 
issues. They determined that each of these commissaries-general 
should have four deputies, to L^ appointed by congress, not remova- 
ble by the head of the department, and accountable to diemselves 
only. 

They afterwards resolved that the quarter-master-general's de- 
paftment should be executed on the following plan : 

' First, the military line, to be styled the quarter-master-general's, 
is to include the regulating of marches, encampments and order of 
battle. Second, the commissary of forage. Third, th&commissary 
of horses and wagons. Fourth, the agent for the purchase of tenU, 
intrenching tools, building of barracks, and for all the smaller sup- 
plies of the department.' Colonel Trumbull, dissatisfied with this 
multiplicity of departments, and still more with this independence of 
the deputies with resp)ect to the head of the department, requested 
the congress to appoint him a successor. The congress persisted in 
their plan. The old order of things being thus annihilated, and the 
new not yet organized, there followed those serious inconveniehces 
which we have mentioned above. 

Congress at length perceived the inevitable preponderancy in 
times of war, and especially in new states, of military men and affairs 
over civil ; they saw there was no possibility of inducing the generals, 
who all 'disapproved it, to execute their plan for the administration of 
the army. It was accordingly abandoned, and general Greene, who 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the commander-in-chief, was ap- 
pointed quarter-master-general, and a very suitable person, named 
Wadsworth, commissary-general of purchases ; both having power 
to appoint and remove their assistants. But these measures were 
not adopted till very late ; and before the salutary effects of the new 
system could be felt, the army was a prey to such mischiefs and 
miseries, as brought the republic to die very brink of destruction. 
The distresses of the troops were far from being confmed to dearth 
of sustenance ; the greatest scarcity, or rather a total want of all 
other necessaries, was also experienced in the camp. It was utterly 
unprovided even of clothing, an article so essential to the health, as. 
weU as to the spirits of the soldiers ; tattered dnd half naked, they 
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would sooner have been taken for so many mendicants, than defend • 
era of a generous country. 

Some few had one shirt, but many only the moiety of one, and 
the greater part none at all. Many, for want of shoes, walked bare« 
foot on the frozen ground. Few, if any, had blankets for the night. 
Great numbers sickened ; others, unfitted for service by the cold and 
their nakedness, were excused by their officers from all military duty, 
and either remained in their barracks, or wore lodged in the houses 
of the neighboring farmers. Near three thousand men were thus 
rendered incapable of bearing arms. Congress had neglected no 
care to provide a remedy for so alarming an evil. They had author- 
ized the commander-in-chief, as we have already said, to seite, 
wherever he might be, and from any person whatever, all articles of 
necessity for the army ; and nothing could be more essential than to 
clothe it. But Washington felt great repugnemce to using this power ; 
as, on the one hand, it exasperated the citizens, and, on the other, it 
accustomed the soldiers to lay hands on the property of others. The 
congress considered these scruples unseasonable ; they recommended 
to the legislatures of each state to enact laws, appointing suitable 
persons to seize and take for the use of the army, all articles proper 
for the clothing of soldiers, on condition, however, of paying tlie pro- 
prietors for the articles so taken, at a rate to be fixed by the conven- 
tion of the committees appointed for this purpose by the several 
states. 

They also created a commissary-general of clothing for the troops, 
to be assisted by a deputy commissary in each state, as well for the 
purpose of superintending the compulsory requisitions, as in order, if 
practicable, to procure all that was necessary by way of contracts* 
But these measures were slow in producing the desired effect. Many 
detested the thought of wresting from their fellow citizens what tliey 
would not sell voluntarily. There prevailed, besides, at this time, in 
all the states, a scarcity of cloths, linens, leather, and generally of 
all the articles that were most wanted. Nevertheless, the deputy 
commissary of the clothing department in Massachusetts, had suc' 
ceeded in concluding contracts with several merchants for large quan- 
tities of merchandise, at the rate of ten to eighteen per cent, above 
the current price. Their terms appeared exorbitant to some, and 
even to the congress, and much was said about the avarice of the 
merchants. It was, however, just to consider, that the bills tliey re- 
ceived in payment were already £Bdlen to one fourth of their nominal 
value ; that the merchandise in question was extremely scarce in tlie 
country ; that the price of labor was greatly advanced, and that it 
was become extremely difficult to make remittance to foreign countries. 
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Whether it was that these murmurs had piqued the merchants, or that 
cupiditj; had really more power over them than the promises of tbm 
government^ several of those who had entered into contracts refused 
to furnish, unless they were paid in advance. The congress, being 
informed of this determination, addressed a letter to the state gov- 
ernments, requesting that the goods should be seised from such as re- 
fused to fulfill their contracts, at prices to be fixed by commissioners 
appointed for that purpose under the state authority. These resolu* 
lions of congress, and the letters written to the states by Washington, 
urging them in the most earnest language to come to the succor of 
his suffering army, at length produced all the effect that was desired ; 
yet not so promptly, however, but that the greater part of the win- 
ter was already elapsed when the first convoys of clothing arrived 
at the camp. 

To all the miseries of the army already enumerated, must still be 
added the want of straw. The soldiers, overwhelmed with lassitude, 
enfeebled by hunger, and benumbed with cold in their service by 
day and by night, had no other bed in their huts except the bare and 
humid ground. This cause, joined to the others that have been re- 
lated, propagated diseases ; the hospitals were as rapidly replenished 
as death evacuated them ; their administration was no less defective 
in its organization than that of the camp. The unsuitableness of 
the buildings in which they had been established, the excessive pen- 
ury of every kind of furniture, and the multitude of sick that crowcl- 
ed them, had generated an insupportable fetor. The hospital fever 
broke out in them, and daily swept off the most robust as well as the 
feeble. It was not possible to remedy it by often changing the lin- 
en, for of this they were utterly unprovided ; nor by a more salubri- 
ous diet, when the coarsest was scarcely attainable ; nor even by 
medicines, which were either absolutely wanting, or of the worst 
quality, and adulterated through the cupidity of the contractors ; for 
such, in general, has been the nature of these furnishers of armies, 
that they should rather be denominated the artisans of scarcity ; they 
have always preferred money to the Ufe of the soldier. Hence it 
was, that tlie American hospital resembled more a receptacle for the 
dying than a refuge for the sick ; far from restoring health to the 
diseased, it more often proved mortal to the well. This pestilen 
tiai den was the terror of the army. The soldiers preferred peristi- 
ing with cold in the open air, to being buried aUve in the midst of 
tlie dead. Whether it was the effect of inevitable necessity, or of 
the avarice of men, it is but too certain, that an untimely death car- 
ried ofi* a multitude of brave soldiers, who, with better attentions, 
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might have deen preserved for the defense of tfieir countrj in its dis- 
tress. 

An these disorders, so pernicious to Ae republie, took their origin 
in the causes we have related, and partly also in the military organi* 
zation itself. The chiefs appeared to acknowledge no system, and 
the subalterns no restraint of obedience. Horses were allowed to 
perish in the highways, or to escape into the fields, without search. 
The roads were incumbered with carts belonging to the army, and 
unfit for service. Hence it happened, that when the incredible ex* 
ertions of the government and of good citizens had succeeded in 
collecting provisions for the army, they could not be conveyed to the 
camp, and, by long delays, they were again dispersed, or wasted. 
This defect of carriages was equally prejudicial to the transportation 
of arms and military stores, which were, in consequence, abandoned 
to the discretion of those who either plundered them, or suffered 
them to be plundered. An incakulable quantity of public effects 
was thus dissipated or destroyed. In the camp of Valley Forge, 
men were constrained to perform, as they really did, with incon- 
ceivable patience, the service of beasts of draught, as well in procur- 
ing firewood as in drawing the artillery. And certainly, nothing 
could be inEiagined to equal the sufferings which the American army 
had to undergo in the course of this winter, except the abnost super- 
human firmness with which they bore them. Not but that a certain 
number, seduced by the royalists, deserted their colors, and slunk 
off to the j^ritish army in Philadelphia; but the«e were mostly 
Europeans, who had entered the continental service. The tru^x>m 
Americans, supported by their patriotism, as by theit iove and vene* 
ration for the commander-in-chief, manifested an unshaken perseve- 
rance ; they chose rather to suffer all the extremes of famine and of 
frost, than to violate, in this perilous hour, the faith they had pledged 
to their country. They were encouraged, it is true, by the example 
of their generals, who, with an air of serenity, took part in all their 
fatigues, and shared in all their privations. But can it be dissem- 
bler), that if general Howe had seen fit to seise Uie opportunity, and 
had suddenly attacked the camp at Valley Forge, he would inevita* 
bly have gained a complete victory ? Without military stores and 
without provisions, how could the Americans have defended then 
intrenchments ? Besides, to enter the field anew, in the midst of so 
rigorous a season, was become for them an absolute impossibility. 
On the first of February, four thousand of their men were incapable 
<^ any kind of service, for want of clothing. The condition of the 
rest was verv little better. In a word, out of the seventeen thou^ 
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sand men that were in camp, it would have been difficult to muster 
five thousand fit for service. 

We pretend not to decide what were the motives of the British 
general for not taking advantage of a conjuncture so favorable. It 
appears to us, at least, that the extreme regard he had to the preser- 
vation of his troops, did but lead him on this occasion to reserve 
them for greater perils ; and his circumspection rather deserves the 
appellation of timidity than of prudence. 

Washington was filled with anguUh at the calamities of his army. 
But nothing gave him more pain than to see his soldiers exposed to 
(he most pernicious example ; the officers openly declared the design 
of resigning their commissions ; many of them had already left the 
army, and returned to their families. This determination was prin- 
cipally owing to the depreciation of paper money ; it was become 
so considerable, and the price of all articles of consumption, as well 
for this reason as from the difficulties of commerce, was so prodi- 
giously advanced, that the-officers, far from being able to live as it be 
came their rank, had not even the means of providing for their sub- 
sistence. Some had already exhausted their private resources to 
maintain a decent appearance, and others, destitute of patrimonial 
fortune, had been forced to contract debts, or restrict themselves to 
a parsimony little worthy of the rank with which they were invested. 
Hence a disinclination for the service became almost universal. Nor 
should it be supposed that only the less deserving or worthless 
desired to resign ; for the regiments being incomplete, and the num- 
ber of officers too great, their retreat would not have been an evil ; 
but it was especially the bravest, the most distinguished, the most 
spirited, who, disdaining more than others the state of degradation 
to which they were reduced, were fully resolved to quit the army, in 
order to escape fi^om it. Alarmed at the progress of the evil, Wash- 
ington endeavored to resist it, by the use of those remedies which 
he believed the most suitable ; he spared neither promises nor en- 
couragements ; he wrote the most pressing letters to the congress, 
that they might seriously consider tlie subject, and take the proper 
measures thereon. He exhorted them, especially, to secure half pay 
to the officers after the war, either for life or for a definite term. He 
observed that it was easy to talk of patriotism, and to cite a few 
examples from ancient history of great enterprises carried by this 
alone to a successful conclusion ; but that those who relied solely 
upon individual sacrifices for the support of a long and sanguinary 
war, must not expect to enjoy their illusion long ; that it was neces- 
sary to take the passions of men as they are, and not as it might be 
wished to find them ; that the love of country had indeed operated 
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great things in the commencement of the present revolution ; but 
that to continue and complete it, required also the incentive of inter- 
est and the hope of reward. The congress manifested at first very 
little inclination to adopt the propositions of the commander-in-chief, 
either because they deemed them too extraordinary, or from reluc- 
tance to load the state with so heavy a burden ; or, finally, because 
they thought the grants of lands to the officers and soldiers, of which 
we have made mention in its place, ought to satisfy the wishes of 
men possessed of any moderation. But at length, submitting to 
necessity, they decreed an allowance of half pay for life to the offi- 
cers of the army, with the reservation, however, to the government, 
of the power to commute it, if deemed expedient, for the sum of 
six years' hdf pay. A short time after they passed another resolu- 
tion, which restricted the allowance of half pay to seven years, dating 
from the end of the war. These measures, though salutary, were 
not taken till too late, and, moreover, were not sufficiently spontane- 
ous on the part of the government. Already more than two hun- 
dred officers of real merit had given up their commissions ; and it 
was again exemplified on this occasion, that a benefit long delayed 
loses much of its value. Nor should the congress have forgotten, 
that the founders of a new state control not, but are controlled by, 
soldiers ; and that since their support is so indispensable, and it is 
impossible to resist them, the wiser course is to content them. 

In the midst of his anxieties, created by the causes we have men- 
tioned, Washington had the additional chagrin of finding that certain 
intrigues were in agitation against himself. The impatient, who 
would have events to succeed each other with the same rapidity as 
their own desires, and the ambitious, who, to raise themselves, are 
always ready to impute to others the strokes of fortune, or the efTecta 
of necessity, gave out on all occasions, and even published in che 
gazettes, that the reverses of the two preceding years, in New Jersey 
and in Pennsylvania, were more owing to the incapacity of the com- 
mander-in-chief than to any other cause. They enlarged upon the 
victories of Gates, whom they placed far above Washington, and 
were continually extolling the Heroic vafor oi the Americans, which 
rendered them capable of the most splendid achievements, when 
they were led to battle by an able commander. Nor was it merely 
among private persons that these slanders were circulated ; discon- 
tent caused them to be repeated by men in office, gave them admit- 
tance into several of the state legislatures, into the midst of the 
army, and finally, even into the congress itself. It appeared, that 
the object of these machinations was to give Washington so many 
disgusts that he should of himself retire from the head of the army 
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and thus make room for the immediate promotion of Gates to that 
exalted station. Whether this general himself had any hand in the 
intrigue, is a matter of uncertainty. If the rectitude and acknowl- 
edged generosity of hb character be considered, it will appear more 
probable that he had not. But ambition is a passion of inconceiva- 
ble subtilty, which insinuates itself under the appearances of virtue^ 
and too often corrupts and sullies the most ingenuous minds. It is 
certain that Gates was not ignorant of the object of the combination, 
and that he threw no difficulties in the way. Perhaps he enter- 
tained the opinion, and the authors of these machinations with him, 
tliat Washington was not able to sustain so great a weight, and in- 
tended, by giving him a successor, to save the country. As for us, 
that respect for truth which ought to be our only guide, compek us 
to declare that the leaders of this combination, very little concerned 
for the public good, were immoderately so for their own, and that 
the aim of all their eSortB was, to advance themselves and their 
friends at the expense of others. Among them, and of the first 
rank, was general Conway, one of the most wily and restless intri- 
guers, that passed in those times from Europe into America. De- 
claiming and vociferating, incessantly besieging all the members of 
congress with his complaints, he pretended that there existed no 
sort of discipline in the American army, that there was no two regi- 
ments which maneuvered alike, and not two officers in any regiment 
who could execute or command the military exercises ; in a word, 
he had said and done so much, that the congress appointed him 
inspector and major-general. This appointment excited loud mur- 
murs in the camp, and the brigadier-generals remonstrated. But 
this man, bent on attaining his purposes, and whose audacity knew 
no bounds, openly spoke of the c(»nmander-in-chief in the most 
derogatory terms ; and, as it always happens in times of adversity, 
he readily found those who believed him. 

The assembly of Pennsylvania was the first to break the ice ; on 
the report that Washington was moving into winter quarters, they 
addressed a remonstrance to congress, severely censuring this meas- 
ure of the commander-in-chief, and expressing, in very plain words, 
theu- dissatisfaction at the mode in which he had conducted the war. 
The Pennsylvanians were excessively chagrined at the loss of their 
cajHtal, forgetful of their own backwardness in strengthening the 
army, which had twice fought superior numbers in their defense. Jt 
was, moreover, believed, at the time, that the members of congress 
from Massachusetts, and piyiicukrly Samuel Adams, had never been 
able to brook tliat the supreme command of all the armies should 
have been conferred upon a Viiginian, to the exclusion of the gene- 
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rek of their prorince, who then enjoyed a reputation not inibrioii 
and perhaps superior to thai of Washington. It appeared also thai 
these delegates, being the most sealous partisans of the revolution, 
were far from approving the moderation of the oommander-in-chiefL 
They would have preferred placing at the head of aiTairi a mote 
ardent and decided republican ; and it is asserted that they were on 
the point of demanding an inquiry into the causes of the unsuccess- 
ful issue of the campaigns of the years 1776 and 1777. 

This had not efiect But a board of war was created, under the 
direction of generals Gates and Mifflin, both of whom, if they were 
not, were thought to be, amcmg the authors of these machinations 
against Washington. Anonymous letters were circulated, in which 
he was cruelly lacerated ; they made him responsible as well for the 
disastrous campaigns of Jersey and Pennsylvania, as for the deplon^ 
Ue condition to which the troops were reduced in their winter quar- 
ters. One of these letters was achlressed to Laurens, the president 
of congress ; it was filled with heavy accusations against the com- 
mander-in-chief. Another, similar, was sent to Henry, the governor 
of Virpnia ; both transmitted them to Washington. Supported by 
that elevated spirit, and by that firmness which no reverses of fortune 
could abate, the serenity he enjoyed was not even for a moment inter- 
rapled. He received with the same temper another determination 
of congress, matured in concert with the new board of war, perhaps 
to let it be seen that they knew how to act by themselves, or because 
tbey had really withdrawn from the commander-in-chief a great part 
of the confidence they had placed in him in times past. They had 
projected a new expedition against Canada. It was proposed to place 
at the head of this enterprise the marquis de la Fayette, whose qual- 
ifications, as a Frenchman of iUustrious rank, promised peculiar 
advantages for the conquest of a province recently French. But, 
perhaps, also, the authors of this scheme had it principally in view, in 
separating La Fayette from Washington, to deprive the commander- 
in-chief of the defense he found in so faithful a friend. He was to 
have been accompanied by the same Conway mentioned above, and 
by general Starke. Washington, without having been at all consulted 
upon this expedition, and even without its being communicated to him, 
received orders to put Haven's regiment of Canadians on the march 
for Albany. He obeyed without delay. The marquis, on his arri- 
val at Albany, found nothing prepared for the expedition ; neither 
men nor arms, nor munitions. He complained of it to congress ; 
the enterprise was relinquished. Washington was authorized to recall 
the young Frenchman to his camp ; as to Conway, he was not invited 
thither. Soon after, having made himself the object of general wgi- 
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madversion hj the arrogance of his manners, and hiAntrigues against 
Washington, he requested and obtained leave to resign. He was 
succeeded in the office of inspector-general by the baron Steuben, a 
Prussian officer of distinguished reputation, who, perfectly versed in 
die tactics of Frederick II., undertook to teach them to the soldiers 
of congress. By his exertions the Americans learned tom&noeuvre 
with uniformity, and their discipline was essentially improved. 

It would be impossible to express with what indignation the whole 
army and the best citizens were filled, on hearing of the machinations 
that were in agitation against tlie illustrious chief, who possessed 
their entire affection. An universal outcry arose against the in- 
triguers. Conway no longer durst show himself among the soldiers, 
who threatened to wreak their vengeance upon him. He repaired 
to York, in Pennsylvania, where at that time the congress resided. 
As to Samuel Adams, hurried away by the enthusiasm of his patri- 
otic sentiments, he had probably acted from no other motive but the 
good of the state ; even he thought it prudent, however, to keep aloof 
from the officers and soldiers, under the apprehension of injury from 
the effects of tfieir fury. If the congress, yielding to the artifices 
and importunities of the enemies of Washington, had been induced 
to take the resolutions we have related, they were nevertheless not 
ignorant how dangerous, in ai&irs of state, are changes made with- 
out due reflection. They were perfectly aware that France, whose 
intervention they hoped soon to obtain, would never repose in a man 
English born, as was Gates, the unbounded confidence she had al- 
ready placed in the American chief. They could not but perceive 
that, though there might be a warrior possessed of talents equal to 
those of Washington, there was none who could rival him in fidelity, 
in rectitude, in goodness, and still less in the esteem of the people and 
the affection of the soldiers. Upon these considerations, the congress 
maintained a firm stand against all intrigues, and manifested no ap- 
pearance of a disposition to take the supreme command from one 
who had approved himselt so worthy to hold it. Washington was 
fully apprised of the artifices that were employed to diminish his 
well earned reputation ; far from allowing theni to intimidate him, 
he did not even appear to notice them. He indulged none of that 
secret discontent which men of weak minds, or whose hearts are de- 
voured by ambition, are too apt, in similar circumstances, to cherish 
against their country ; his zeal for his duty never experienced the 
smallest remission. This conjuncture certainly enabled him to ex- 
hibit his moderation and his constancy in all their splendor ; it prov- 
ed that he could vanquish himself. He was in the midst of an ar- 
my dejected by repeated defeats, destitute of every accommodatioa. 
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and reduced to the verge of famine. Gates, at the same time, shone 
with all the luster of recent victory, and all the renown of hiH an- 
cient exploits. As to Washington, lacerated by the public prints, 
denoanced in anonymous letters, publicly accused by the represen- 
tation of difTerent provinces, even the congress seemed ready to aban- 
don him to the fury of his enemies. In the midst of a storm so 
formidable, he maintained entire, not only the stabiUty, but even the 
calmness of his mind ; all devotion to his country, he seemed to 
hare forgotten himself. The twenty-third of January he wrote 
from Valley Forge, that neither interest nor ambition had engaged 
him in the public service ; that lie had accepted, and not solicited 
the conunand ; that he had not undertaken it without that distrust 
of himself, felt by every man not destitute of all knowledge, from 
tfie apprehension of not being able to perform, worthily, the part 
assigned him ; that, as far as his abilities had permitted, he had ful- 
filled his duty, aiming as invariably at the object proposed, as the 
magnetic needle points to the pole ; that as soon as the nation should 
DO longer desire hb services, or another should be found more ca- 
pable than himself, of satisfying its expectations, he should quit the 
helm, and return to a private station, with as much pleasure as ever 
the wearied traveler retired to rest ; that he wished from the bottom 
of his heart, his successor might experience more propitious gales, 
and less numerous obstacles ; that if Jiis exertions had not answered 
the expectations of his fellow citizens, no one could lament it more 
sincerely than himself; but that he tliought proper to add, a day 
would come, when the Interests of America would no longer exact 
of him an impenetrable mystery ; and that until then he would not 
be the first to reveal truths which might prejudice his country, what- 
ever wrongs to himself might result from his silence. By the con- 
doding i^eords, he alluded to the insidious proceedings of the ambi- 
tiotts, the shameful malversations of the army contractors, and the 
peculations or delinquencies of all those by whose fault the army 
was reduced to such an extremity of distress and calamity. 

May this admirable moderation of Washington teach those in 
elevated stations, that popular rewards and public favor should nev- 
er be measured by the standard of self-love, and that though the 
mlers of nations are often ungrateful, men who sincerely love their 
eoontry, may still find consolations and glory in knowing how to 
coDtroi even a just resentment. 

Washington, in the midst of so trjring a crisis, not only always 
kept the mastery of himself but he often consulted the congress 
inxm the military operations be meditated, upon the measures to be 
tekeu, in order to fill up the r^;iment8 ; and, finaUy, upon all the 
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means of placing the army in a condition to commence the enBiting 
campaign with the necessary resources. 

It was known that the Britisk general expected large re-infoioe* 
ments from Europe ; Washington was desirous of resuming hostilities 
early, in order to attack him before they arrived. This phn was of 
extreme importance ; he was accordingly indefatigable in urging the 
congress and the governments of the several states, by frequent let- 
ters, that the preparations for the campa^ might experience no 
delay. All would equally have wished to comply with the desires 
of the commander-in-chief; but deliberations are taken of necessity 
but tardily in popular governments. 

What ought to have been ready in the beginning of spring, waj 
but scantily forthcoming in the course of all the summer. Even 
the organization of the army was not completed until about the last 
of May. Until then there was observed an extreme disparity, not 
cmly between the regiments of different states, but even between those 
of the same state ; a confusion productive of singular detriment to 
the service. But by a decree of the 27lh of May, the infkntry , caval^ 
ry, artillery, and engineers, were organized upon an uniform system 
in all parts of the army. These delays might have proved essential- 
ly prejudicial to the American arms, if unforeseen events had not 
prevented the British generals from opening the campfugn so soon 
as they would have desired. They contented themselves with de- 
taching their light troops to scour the country in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia and the nearer parts of New Jersey, in order to forage 
and secure the roads. These excursions produced nothing remarka- 
ble, except it be that an English detachment having surprised, in 
the month of March, a party of Americans at the bridges of Quinton 
and Hancock, all the soldiers who composed it were barbarously 
massacred, while crying for quarter. The English, about the same 
time, undertook an expedition up the Delaware, in order to destroy 
the magazines of BordentoWn, and to take or bum the vessels which 
the Americans had withdrawn up the river between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. In both these enterprises they succeeded to their 
wishes. They attempted also to surprise the marquis de la Fayette, 
who was encamped at Baron Hill, on the left bank of the Schuylkill, 
with a considerable body of troops ; but he baffled their enterprise 
by his activity and judicious dispositions, although in the commence- 
ment of the action, general Grant had obtained some advantage 
over him. 

While these events were passing on land, hostilities were also 
prosecuted upon sea, where the Americans daily acquired reputation. 
They manifested so bold and entorpristng a spirit in their maritinie 
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expeditioiis, that the British commerce suiG^red on their part incved- 
ible losses. Since the conunencemeiU of the war in 177$> thejf ' 
bad ah^eady captured upwards of five hundred English vessels, of 
different sizes, and all with cargoes of great value. Emboldened by 
their success, even the coasts of Great Britain were not securo from 
theit insults, where they daily took numerous prizes. The royal 
navy, however, opposed tlieir enterprises, and took many of their 
ships in the seas of America and of Europe ; but the advantagei 
nevertheless, remained very decidedly with the Americans. 

In the meantime, sir Henry Clinton was arrived at Philadelphia, 
liaving been appointed commander-in-chief of all the royal fiu-ces, in 
the place of sir William Howe, who returned to England. Dissatis- 
fied with the minbters, who had not sent him all the re-inforcements 
he considered necessary to the decision of the war, he had offered 
his resignation, and the ministers had accepted it with promptitude. 
They did not forgive him for not having more effectually co-operated 
with Burgoyne, and for not having displayed all the vigor, in the 
conduct of the war, which they would have desired. And certainly 
he rather merits the praise of a prudent than of an adventurous 
commander. If commendation is due him for the vigor and rare 
abiUty he actually displayed in certain expeditions, perhaps he will 
not escape reprehension for not having undertaken any of greater 
magnitude and of more importance. In the commencement of the 
war, when the minds in America were most inflamed, and the English 
had not yet collected their troops, or received their re-inforcements, 
perhaps this circumspection and this dilatory system of war, was well 
judged ; for never should all be committed to fortune with only a 
partial exertion of force ; and the enemy is attacked at the greatest 
advantage after his ardor has already cooled. But when a great 
part of the Americans, exhausted by expenses, wearied by a long 
war and by the scarcity of every thing, were become more disposed 
to return to their former condition, and when the English had receiv- 
ed all the re-inforcements they could expect, the British general 
should have placed all his hopes of victory in the rapidity and terror 
of his arms. This course seems to have been recommended to him 
by prudence itself, when it is considered, that besides the probability 
of victory, which a regular battli^. always offered to the English, the 
total defeat of the army of congress involved, if not infallibly, at 
least in all likelihood, the absolute submission of America ; while, on 
the other hand, the rout of the British army would not have rendered 
the Americans more inflexible than they were, and, moreover, would 
not m the least have changed the dispositions of the French govem- 
nr^nt, which, since the capitulation of Saratoga, manifestly tended to 
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«rar. The consequences of a decisive victory were, theiefore, more 
advantageous than those of the most complete discomfiture could 
have been detrimental. Howe valued himself upon being thou^t 
very sparing of the blood of Jiis soldiers, as he could only draw re- 
inforcements from so great a distance ; and, perhaps, he feared that 
if he lost a pitched battle, the inhabitants might rise in fury and ut- 
terly exterminate the relics of his routed army. But so sanguinary 
an overthrow was not to be apprehended with such soldiers and with 
such officers. Besides, in the worst event, he was sure of a retreat 
on board the fleet, by rallying the troops in a place accessible to it. 

On any hypothesis, things were now got to such a head, that it 
was essential to strike a decisive blow ; for, upon the continuance of 
a war in which France was about to take part, the independence of 
America could scarcely appear doubtful. However the truth was, 
Howe certainly possessed an elevated and generous riiind ; he had 
also the desire, though rarely the power, to prevent the atrocities 
perpetrated by his troops ; no curb could restrain the brutal fury of 
the Germans who followed his standard. Humane towards hb sol- 
diers, aflable with his officers, a foe to disorder and violence, he was 
the object of general esteem and affection. 

Before his departure, the officers of the army were disposed to 
give him a brilliant carousal ; it consisted in jousts and tournaments, 
marches, evolutions, triumphal arches and honorary inscriptions. 
This entertainment, from the variety of ingredients, was called a 
medley. The evening terminated with a magnificent exhibition of 
fireworks. Sir William Howe embarked, a few days after, on board 
the frigate Andromeda. He arrived the second of July at London, 
where the ministerial party assailed him with torrents of invective, 
while that in opposition exalted him above the stars. 
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1778. Oif hearing of the catastrophe which had befallen Bar* 
goyne, and of the aknost fruitless victories of Howe, the British 
nation was seized with sullen afiliction and discontent. The dejec- 
tion was as profound as the hopes conceived had been sanguine, and 
the promises of ministers magnificent 

The parliament had acquiesced in all their demands, with respect 
to the prosecution of the war, and they had not failed to transmit to 
America, with promptitude, whatever was essential to the success of 
the preceding campaign. The generals invested with command, 
and the soldiers who had fought under them, were not inferior in rep- 
utation to any that England, or even Europe could produce. Hence 
it was inferred, that there must exist in the very nature of things, 
some insurmountable obstacle to victory, and the issue of the war 
began to be despaired of. For better or stronger armies could not 
be dispatched to America, than those which had already been sent ; 
and if the Americans, in the outset of their revolution, had not only 
withstood the English troops, but if they had even vanquished and 
disarmed them, of what might they not be thought capable in future, 
when, deriving new confidence from their successes, they should 
have consolidated their state by practice and experience, and availed 
themselves of the time which had been allowed them, to develope 
still greater forces against their enemies ? Accordingly, so far from 
there being any prospect of gaining what was not possessed, the 
danger appeared imminent of losing what was. Great fears were 
entertained especially for Canada, where the garrisons were extreme- 
ly feeble, and the victorious army was upon the frontiers. No little 
apprehension was also felt, lest, in the heat of parties, some commotion 
might break out within that province, prejudicial to the interests of 
the king ; independence being an enticing lure for every people, and 
especially for distant nations, and the example of the Americans was 
fikely to influence their neighbors. Nor could it be dissembled, be- 
sides, that the Canadians, being French, for the most part, their na- 
tional aversion would tend to fortify this natural proclivity, and final* 
ly, perhaps, produce some formidable convulsion. The British gov- 
ernment beheld with grief, that enlistments became every day more 
difficult in America, where the loyalists appeared intimidated by the 
recent victones of the republicans ; and even in England, where the 
spirit of opposition showed itself more powerfully than ever, an ex- 
treme repugnance was evidenced to bearing anns in a distant and 
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dangerous war, which many pronounced unjust and cruel, and which, 
even at that epoch, every thing announced, must terminate inglori- 
ously. Nor was the prospect more flattering of obtaining new troops 
from Germany ; for the enormous armies kept on foot by the empe- 
ror, and the king of Prussia, exacted such a multitude of recruits, 
that the agents of England could not hope to procure them in any 
considerable number. Moreover, the mtervention of France and the 
commissioners of congress with those sovereigns, or that disposition 
to favor the American cause, which uncquivocaUy manifested itself 
in all parts of Europe, had already determined several German 
princes to reiuse a passage through their states to those feeble par- 
ties of recruits which, with incredible pams and expense, were glean- 
ed by the British agents. But there was one consideration which, 
more than any other, impeded the success of their negotiations ; the 
moment was manifestly approaching, when France would declare 
herself in favor of the Americans, no longer by secret intrigues, or the 
tacit protection aflbrded to their privateers, but openly, and with 
arms in hand. Already all her preparations for war, and especially 
her maritime armaments, were completed. The late victories of the 
Americans upon the borders of. the Hudson, and even the constan- 
cy they had exhibited after their reverses upon the banks of the 
Delaware, were sufficient pledges that their cause might be espoused 
without any hazard of finding in them a fickle, a faithless, or a fee- 
ble ally. The occasion so long and so ardently desired by the French 
for humbling the British power and arrogance, was at length offered 
them by propitious fortune. Their wishes were admirably served by 
the blind obstinacy of the British ministers and generals, who had 
judged as erroneously of the nature and importance of tilings, as of 
the valor and constancy of the Americans. It was not at all doubted 
in England, that France would avail herself of the means which 
presented themselves to her grasp, to ref uir her ancient losses. Thia 
inevitable crisis took strong hold of the public attention, and all 
perceived the necessity either of a long, and in no common degree 
perilous struggle, or of an accommodation, upon little honorable 
terms, with that very people whose petitions had always been reject- 
ed, and who had been exasperated by so many outrages, before they 
were assailed by so cruel a war. Though the ministers and their ad- 
herents failed not to advance plausible reasons to justify themselves^ 
and to authorize their conduct, yet the general ofMnion inclined to 
consider it as the most prudent counsel io listen at length to the de- 
mands of the Americans, and to adopt the course of procedure re- 
peatedly proposed by the orators of the opposition, who had lecom* 
mended that hostilities should be suspended, and a negotiation sel ob 
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foot, which might lead to an admissible adjustment. Ueayy complaints 
were heard on all parts, that so many favorable occasions for reconcil- 
iation had been allowed to escape, as if it was intended to wait the ar- 
rival of that fatal moment when it would no longer be possible either 
to negotiate with honor, or to fight with glory; and when, instead 
of any hope of subduing or conciliating America, there was too much 
reason to fear the loss of other inestimable portions of the Britisli 
empire. 

All the attempts made previous to that time, for reducing the Amer- 
icans to submission by force of arms, having proved completely 
dbortive, it was bitterly regretted that, before undertaking new efforts, 
the failure of which must secure the triumph of the enemy, there 
bad not been a disposition to listen to the conciliatory propositions 
submitted to parliament by the earl of Chatham, in the sitting of the 
thirtieth of Alay, of the year last elapsed. Foreseeing the calami- 
ties which were about to fall upon his country, since the ministers 
were resolved to prosecute extreme measures, and perceiving dis- 
tinctiy that to the dangers of aii intestine struggle would soon be 
added the perils of a foreign war, this illustrious man, though bowed 
with age, and laboring under a painful malady, had caused himself 
to be carried to the house of lords, where, in that strain of admira- 
Ue eloquence, which always chained attention, he exerted the most 
magnanimous efforts to appease animosities, to extinguish the flames 
of war, to procure the repeal of those disastrous laws which had light- 
ed them, and opposed an insuperable bar to the return of concord. 

^ My lords,' he said, ^ this is a flying moment, perhaps but six weeks 
kfl to arrest the dangers that surround us. The gathering storm 
may break ; it has already opened, and in part burst. It is difficult 
for government, after all that has passed, to sh^ke hands with the 
defiers of the king, defiers of the parliament, defiers of the people. 
I am a defier of nobody ; but if an end is not put to this war, there 
is an end to this country. I do not trust my judgment in my pres- 
ent state of health ; this is the judgment of my better days ; the re* 
suit of forty years' attention to America. 

* They are rebels ; but what are they rebels for ? Surely not for 
defending their unquestionable rights ? What have these rebels done 
heretofore ? I remember when they raised four regiments on their 
own bottom, and took Louisburgh from the veteran troops of France. 
But their excesses have been great. I do not mean their panegync ; 
bat must observe in attenuation, the erroneous and infatuated coun- 
sels which have prevailed , the door to mercy and justice has been 
shut against them. But they may still he taken up upon the grounds 
of their former submission. I state to you the importance of Amer 
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ka ; it is a double market ; the market of consumption and the mar- 
ket of supply. This double market for millions, with naval stores, yoa 
are giving to your hereditary rivcJ. America has carried you through 
four wars, and will now carry you to your death, if you don't take 
things in time. In the sportsman's phrase, when you have found 
yourselves at fault, you must try back. You have ransacked every 
corner of Lower Saxony ; bat forty thousand German boors never 
can subdue ten times the number of British freemen ; they may 
ravage, they cannot conquer. 

^ But you would conquer, you say ! Why, what would you conquer ; 
the map of America ? I am ready to meet any general officer on the 
subject. What will you do out of the protection of your fleet ? In 
the winter, if together, your troops are starved ; and if dispersed, they 
are taken off in detail. I am experienced in spring hopes and. vernal 
promises ; I know what ministers throw out ; but at last will come 
your equinoctial disappointment. They tell you — what ? That your 
army will be as strong as last year, when it was not strong enough. 
You have got nothing in America but stations. You have been three 
years teaching them the art of war ; they are apt scholars ; and I 
will venture to tell your lordships, that the American gentry will make 
officers enough, fit to command the troops of all the European 
powers. What you have sent there, are too many to make peace, 
too few to make war. If you conquer them, what then ? You can- 
not make them respect you ; you cannot make them wear your cloth. 
You will plant an invincible hatred in their breasts against you. You 
are giving America to France at the expense of twelve millions a 
year. The intercourse has produced every thing to her ; and Eng- 
land^ old England, must pay for all. Your trade languishes, your 
taxes increase, your revenues dwindle ; France, at this moment, is 
securing and drawing to herself that commerce which created your 
seamen, which fed your islands, which was the principal source of 
your wealth, prosperity and power. We have tried for unconditional 
submission ; try what can be gained by unconditional redress. We 
shall thus evince a conciliatory spirit, and open the way to concord. 

*The ministers affirm there is no sort of treaty with France. 
Then there is still a moment left ; the point of honor is still safe. 
The instant a treaty appears you must declare war, though you had 
only five ships of the line in England ; but France will defer a treaty 
as long as possible, to wait the effect of our self-destroying counsels. 
You are now at the mercy of every little German chancery ; and 
tlie pretensions, of France will increase daily, so as to become an 
avowed party in either peace or war. The dignity of the govern- 
ment is objected; but less dignity will be lost in the repeal of 
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oppresnye laws, than in submitting to the demands of Oerman chan* 
ceries. We are the aggressors. We have invaded the colonists 
as much as the Spanish armada invaded England. Mercy cannot 
do harm ; it will seat the king where he ought to be, throned in the 
hearts of his people ; and millions at home and abroad, now employed 
in obloquy and revolt, would pray for him. The revocation I propose, 
and amnesty, may produce a respectable division in America, and 
unanimity at home. It will give America an option ; she has yet 
had no option. You have said, " Lay dovm your arms^^* • and she 
has given you the Spartan answer, ^' Come, take.*' ' 

Neither the authority of such a man, nor the force of his speech, 
nor present evijs, nor yet the fear of future, were sufScient to procure 
the adoption of his proposition. Those who opposed it, contended 
that it would by no means satisfy the Americans, since from the out- 
set they had aimed at independency. They talked of the dignity of 
the realm, of the weakness of France, of the number of loyalists 
ready to declare themselves, the moment an occasion should offer 
itself; they harangued upon the tyranny of congress, already become 
insupportable to all the Americans, upon the emptiness of its treasury, 
and the rapid depreciation of the bills of credit ; finally, they en- 
larged upon that impatience which was universally manifested for. 
the return of order, and the blessings enjoyed by the rest of the sub- 
jects of the British government. 

In the midst of these contradictions had been agitated the question 
of peace and war, wMtle the veil of uncertainty still shaded the future, 
and experience had not yet ascertained the effect of all the forces 
sent into America. But now the trial had been made, and the result 
being on the one hand so calamitous, and so dubious on the other, 
the obstinacy of ministers was almost universally condemned, while 
the wisdom and foresight of the earl of Chatham were extolled to 
the skies. That such opinions should have been entertained by those 
whose interests and passions were so immediately concerned, is cer- 
tainly no matter of astonishment ; but it may be advanced with 
confidence, that the measure proposed by this, in other respects, 
most sagacious statesman, would have resulted in very doubtful con- 
sequences, to use no stronger words. 

At this time, the Americans had already declared their indepen- 
dence ; what the proposed concession, seconded by formidable 
armies, might have operated before this declaration, they could no 
longer have done after it, especially when by the effect of this very 
declaration, and of the lesistanoe made to the arms of Howe upon 
the territory of New Jersey, the Americans confidently expected to 
obtain the succors of France. Besides, if, at this epoch, the issue 
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of a negotiation was uncertain, it would indubitably ha^ne reflected 
little honor upon tiie government to have condescended to an ar» 
rangement, without having first made a trial of the efficacy of the 
armies it had collected and sent to America, with so much edbrt, 
and at so heavy an expense. Victory^ too, as it was reasonable to 
think, would have produced submission, or at least conditions more 
fiivoraUe to Great Britain. 

The ministers therefore being resolved to continue the war, exerted 
their utmost diligence to repair those evils which the fisuilts of men, 
or ait* inauspicious destiny, had drawn upon the state in the course ojf 
the preceding year. Their attention was first directed to the means 
of raising new troops, and of procuring more abundant pecuniary 
resources than had been granted them by the parliament. They 
reflected, that although there was a powerful party in the kingdom 
who condemned the American war, still there existed another who 
approved it highly, either from conviction or from their devotion to 
the ministry. To this class they addressed themselves, not doubting 
their readiness to assist them with zeal in procuring the men and the 
funds they wanted. Dreading, however, the clamors of the opposi- 
tion, whr might represent this levy of soldiers and money, though 
voluntary, as a violation of the constitution, they carried this scheme 
into effect in the recess of parliament, which happened at the begin- 
ning of the current year, and which, with the same object in view, 
they prolonged beyond the accustomed term. They were the more 
sanguine in their hopes of success, inasmuch as,%ince the declaration 
of independence, and the secret alliance with France, of which 
every day furnished new evidences, the greater part of those who 
had shown themselves at first the warmest partisans of the Americans, 
had now deserted them, and gone over to the ministerial party. The 
ministers accordingly dispatched their agents into the different prov- 
inces of the kingdom, and especially those where they had the 
greatest influence, with instructions to spur the inhabitants to enlist, 
and to lend their support to the state by voluntary gifts. These 
emissaries were to expatiate on the ingratitude of the Americans, 
the enmity of France, the necessities of the country, the glory and 
splendor of the English name, which must be transmitted unsullied 
to posterity. Tlieir exertions were attended with success in some 
cities of the first order, and even in some towns of inferior rank ; 
but none manifested greater zeal than Liverpool and Manchester, 
each of which raised, at their own expense, a regiment of a thousand 
men. The Scotch, naturally a warlike people, and much devoted 
to the cause of government in the present war, exhibited the utmost 
ardor to engage in the service* Edinbuigh levied a thousand men^ 
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Glasgow an equal number. The Highlanders, a hardy race, descend- 
ed in hordes from their craggy hilb, to follow the royal standard. 
Equal promf)titude was manifested in contributing to the public 
expense, and free gifts multiplied every day. The government wouM 
have wished that the city of London, on account of its population 
and wealth, and of its importance as the capital of the kingdom, had 
placed itself at the head of this contribution. It was hoped that 
city would raise and maintain at its own expense five thousand men 
for three years, or until the end of the war. This hope proved illu- 
sory. The citizens, being convened, refused peremptorily. The 
common council returned an answer equally unfavorable. The 
partisans of the ministry were not discouraged. They vociferated 
at every comer that it was a shame for the city of London, that, after 
having voted, but a few days before, considerable sums for the relief 
of Americans taken with arms in hand leveled against England, it 
should now refuse to give the slightest succor to the country. The 
friends of the ministry assembled, and subscribed twenty thousand 
pounds sterling. The same maneuvers took place at Bristol, and 
with the same success. This city would not furnish troops ; it con- 
sented only to give the same sum as London. The ministers expe- 
rienced still more difficulties in the country ; the landholders being 
grown sulky at the weight of their assessments, and at having been 
deceived by promises that the American taxes were to be in diminu- 
tion of their own. Upon the whole, this project of voluntary levies, 
and gratuitous contributions, though not absolutely fruitless, was still 
very far from affording the resources which had been counted upon. 
It, however, became the subject of violent declamations in parlia- 
ment ; but with the usual event ; the ministry triumphed. 

While such was the procedure of the English government, in order 
to sustain the struggle in which it was engaged, the congress urged 
with new fervor the negotiations which they had already, a long time 
back, set on foot with the court of France. The American com- 
missioners had left nothing unessayed that could decide it to declare 
openly in their favor ; but however pressing were their solicitations 
with the French ministers to induce them to take a definitive reso- 
lution, they had not as yet obtained any thing but evasive and dila- 
tory answers. In this first period of the American revolution, con- 
sidering the uncertainty of its issue, France hesitated to espouse 
the quarrel of a people whose force appeared insufficient to sustain 
the pressure of so perilous an enterprise. She feared lest the colo- 
nists might all at once desist, and resume all their ancient relations 
with England. Those who directed the counsels of France were 
not ignorant, that at the very moment in which she should declare 
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honelf, the British ministry, by acquiescing in the concessions de- 
manded by the Americans, might instantly disarm them, and that 
France would then find herself alone saddled with a war, without 
motive, and without object. ' 

To this consideration was added, that before coming to an open 
rupture with Great Britain, it was essential to restore order in the 
finances, and to re -establish the marine, both having sufiered exces- 
sively from the disorder, disasters and prodigality of the preceding 
reign. The declaration of independence, it is true, had removed 
the danger of a sudden reconciliation ; but if was stUl possible to 
doubt the success of resistance. Nor should we omit to say, that, 
though France would rather see America independent, than recon^ 
died with England, she relished the prospect of a long war between 
them still better than independence. Perhaps, even, she would have 
liked best of all a conquest by dint of arms, and the consequent 
subjugation ; for, upon this hypothesis, the English colonies, rav- 
aged and ruined, would have ceased to enrich the mother country, 
by the benefits of their commerce in time of peace; and in time of 
war, the English would no longer have found in their colonists those 
powerful auxiliaries, who so often had succored them with so much 
efficacy. Should the colonies, though vanquished, preserve their 
ancient prosperity, then England would be constrained to maintain 
in them a part of her force, in order to prevent the revolts she 
would have continually to dread on the part of a people impressed 
with the recollection of so many outrages and*cruelties. 

But upon the second hypothesis, or that of independence, it was 
impossible to dissemble that the example would be pernicious for 
the colonies of the other European powers, and that the smallest of 
the .probable inconveniences, would be the necessity of granting 
them, to the great prejudice of the mother country, a full and entire 
liberty of commerce. These considerations, carefully weighed by 
the French ministers, so wrought, that repressing their ardor for war, 
they covered their projects with an impenetrable veil, and drew the 
negotiation uito length. They restricted themselves to expressions 
of benevolence towards the Americans, and to granting them clan- 
destinely the succors we have spoken of in another place. And 
even those succors were furnished with more or less mystery, more 
or less liberality, as fortune showed herself propitious or adverse to 
the American arms. Such was the rigor with which France adhered, 
or appeared to adhere, to this wary policy, either with a view of not 
breaking before the time with England, or in order the more effec- 
tually to place the Americans at her discretion, and constrain them 
to subscribe to all her demands, that when the news arrived at Paris 
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of the capture of Ticonderoga, and of the victorious march of Bur- 
goyne towards Albany, events wliich seemed to decide in favor of 
the EngHsh, instructions were immediately dispatched to Nantz, and 
the other ports of the kingdom, that no American privateers should 
be suffered to enter them, except from indispensable necessity, as 
to repair their vessels, to obtain provisions, or to escape the perils 
of the sea. Thus France, pursuing invariably the route prescribed 
by reason of statCy which admirably suited her convenience, on the 
one hand amused the British ministers with protestations of friend- 
ship, and on the other encouraged the Americans with secret suc- 
cors, by the uncertainty and scantiness of them, inflaming their ardor^ 
and confirming their resolution by continual promises of future co- 
operation. Unshackled in her movements, she thus pledged her- 
self to no party, but tranquilly waited to see what course things 
would take. The agents of congress did not fail, however, to urge 
and besiege the cabinet of Versailles to come at length to a final 
decision. But the French ministers, with many tosses and shrugs, 
alledged a variety of excuses in support of their system of procras- 
tination, at one time, that the fleet expected from Newfoundland, 
crowded with excellent seamen, was not yet arrived ; at another, that 
the galleons of Spain were still at sea, and now some other subter- 
fuge was invented. Thus alternately advancing and receding, never 
allowing their intentions to be fathomed, they kept the Americans 
in continual uncertainty. Finally, the commissioners, out of all pa- 
tience, and determined, if practicable, without waiting longer, to ex- 
tricate themselves from this labyrinth, imagined an expedient foi 
reducing the French ministers themselves to the necessity of drop- 
ping the vizor ; this was to suggest, that if France did not assist 
them immediately, the Americans could defer no longer a voluntar) 
or compulsory arrangement with England. 

To this effect, they waited upon the ministers about the middle 
of August, 1777, with a memorial in which they represented, that if 
France supposed that the war could be continued for any consider- 
able time longer without her interference, she was much mistaken. 
* Indeed,' continued the memorial, * the British government have 
every thing to lose and nothing to gain, by continuing the war. 
After the present campaign, they will therefore doubtless make it 
their great and last effort to recover the dominion of America, and 
terminate the war. They probably hope that a few victories may, 
by the chance of war, be obtained ; and that these on one hand, and 
the wants and distresses of the colonists on the other, may induce 
them to return again to a dependence, more or less limited, on Great 
Britain They must be sensiUei that if ever America is to be con- 
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quered by them, it must be within the present year ; that if it be 
impossible to do it in this year of the dispute, it will be madness to 
expect more success afterwards, when the difficulties of the Ameri- 
cans' former situation are removed ; when their new independent 
governments have acquired stability ; and when the people are be- 
come, as they soon will be, well armed, disciplined and supplied with 
iill the means of resistance. 

^ The British ministry must therefore be sensible, that a continu- 
ation of hostilities against the colonies, after this year, can only tend 
to prolong the danger, or invite an additional war in Europe ; and 
they therefore doubtless intend, after having tried the success of this 
campaign, however it may end, to make peace on the best terms 
which can be obtained ; and if they cannot recover the colonies as 
subjects, to admit their claim of independency, and secure them by 
a federal alliance. Therefore no means are left for France to pre- 
vent the colonists from being shortly reconciled to Great Britain, 
either as subjects or allies, but to enter immediately into such engage- 
ments with them as will necessarily preclude all others ; such as will 
permanently bind and secure their commerce and friendship, and 
enable them as well to repel the attacks, as to spurn at the offers of 
tiieir present enemy. 

' France must remember,' it was added, ' that the first resistance 
of the colonists was not to obtain independency, but a redress of their 
grievances ; and that there are many among them who might even 
now be satisfied with a limited subjection to the British crown. A 
majority has indeed put in for the prize of independency ; they have 
done it on a confidence that France, attentive to her most important 
interests^ would soon give them open and effectual support. But 
when they find themselves disappointed ; when they see some of 
the powers of Europe furnish troops to assist in their subjugation ', 
another power, alluding to Portugal, proscribing their commerce ; 
and the rest looking on as indifferent spectators ; it is very probable 
that, despairing of foreign aid, and severely pressed by their enemies 
and their own internal wants and distresses, they may be inclined to 
accept of such terms as it will be the interest of the British govern- 
ment to grant them. Lord Goorge Germain, but a few weeks sinca 
declared in the house of commons that his hope of ending the Amer- 
ican war this year, was principally founded on the disappointment 
which the colonists would feel, when they discover that no assistance 
18 likely to be given them from France. The British adherents in 
America will spare no pains to spread and increase that disappoint- 
ment, by discouraging representations ; they already intimate that 
France, equally hostile to both parties, foments the present war, 
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onlj to make them nratvaUf ioitruiiienUd in each otlMr^i destnM»> 
tion. 

' ShouM Great Brhaia, by these and otker meani, detack tka 
colonies, and re-unite them to herself, France will irrecoverablf lorn 
ilie nK»t favoTri>ie opportnnity ever offered to anj nation, of hum- 
oGng a powerful, arrogant, and hereditary enemy. 

^ But it is not simply the opportanity of reducuig Great Britaki, 
which France wBI loae by her present inactiTity ; for her own safety, 
and that of aB her American possessions, will be endangered tb# 
moment in which a reoondliation takes place between Britain and 
America. The kmg and nunistry of Grreat Britain know and fed 
that France has encouraged and assisted the colonists in thek pres* 
ent resistance ; and they are as much incensed against her, as they 
arould be, were she openly to declare war. In truth, France hsis 
done too much, unless she intends to do more. 

' Can any one doubt but that whenever peace with America is 6b^ 
lained by Great Britain, whatever may be the conditions of it, the 
whole British force now on the continent of America, will be s«d^ 
denly transported to the West Indies, and employed in subduing the 
French sugar islands there, to recompense the losses and expenses 
which Great Britain has suffered and incurred in this war, and to 
revenge the insult and injury France has done her by tlie encouraga^ 
ment and assistance which she is supposed to have secr^y givea 
the colonists against Great Britain ?' 

Such was the purport of the memorial presented to the French 
go% emment, in order to terminate its hesitations ; but this also was 
without success. The ministers were no loss ingenious in discover- 
ing new^ evasions ; they chose to wait to see the progress of this war. 
The news of the taking of Ticonderoga, and the fear of stiU more 
decisive operations on the part of general Howe, maintained their 
doubts and indecision. They were loath to have no other part to 
play than extending the hand to insurgents, when already their 
wreck appeared inevitable. We venture not to say, that in this 
occurrence was again verified the vulgar maxim : the unfortuntrtt 
hare no friends; but it appeared, at least, that the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles was determined to procrastinate until the distress of the Amer- 
icans was arrived at such a point as to become their only law ; that 
it might obtain from them the better conditions for France. Besides, 
as at this time there was much appearance that the British arms 
would carry afl before them, an accommodation between the mother 
country and the colonies seemed less probable than ever ; and tins 
yns what the French government bad feared the most* The mims- 
ters of England, supposing them victorious in America, would have 
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ligtened to no conditions short of an absdute submission ; and the 
French appeared to desire this extremity even more than indepen- 
dence, provided only, that it was introduced by a long and desolat- 
ing war. 

Disgusted by so many delays, the American commissioners no long- 
er entertained any doubt as to the secret policy which guided the 
French in this conjuncture. In their despair, they had well nigh 
broken off all negotiation with a government that reputed their mis- 
fortunes a source of prosperity to itself. Unable, therefore, to ac- 
complish their views with France, and discerning no other prospect 
of safety, the Americans again addressed themselves to England, 
proponng to her the recognition of their independence. This point 
conceded, they would have yielded, in all others, to such conditions 
as should most tend to save the honor of the mother country. They 
represented, that if the British ministry knew how to profit of the 
occasion, it depended on themselves to stipulate an arrangement so 
conducive to the prosperity of Great Britain, that she would seek in 
vain to procure herself similar advantages by any other means. But 
the British government, elated with the first successes of Burgoyne, 
and persuaded that fortune could not escape him, refused to listen 
to any overtures for accommodation, and rejected the proposition 
with disdain. The blindness of the British ministers was incurable ; 
the Americans, in the midst of the most disastrous reverses, and de- 
prived of all hope of foreign succor, strenuously refusing to renounce 
their independence, insisting even to make it an indispensable con- 
dition of dieir reconciliation, it was manifest that the re-union of the 
two states was become impossible ; and that since the necessity of 
things and inexorable destiny pronounced that America should no 
longer be subject, it was better to have her for an ally than for an ene- 
my. But the defeat and capture of Burgoyne, by announcing with 
such energy the rising greatness of America, had given new ardor 
to the patriots; new hopes and new fears to the French. Their re- 
ciprocal situation became less ambiguous ; each began to manifest 
more positive resolutions. England herself, if her king and his 
ministers had yielded less to their individual prepossessions, would 
have prudently paused •> and abandoning an enterprise above her 
strength, would have resort^ to the only way of safety that she had 
left. But pride, obstinacy and intrigue are too often the ruin of 
states; and lord Bute was incessantly smoothing that route for 
Icing George. After the victory of Saratoga, the Americans pur- 
sued with rare sagacity the policy prescribed by their new circum- 
stances. Their conduct demonstrated as much ability as experience 
in afiairs of state. They reflected, that as their successes had in- 
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creased their strength, rendered their alliance more desirable, and 
banished aU doubts from enlightened inindd respecting tiieir inde- 
pendence, nothing could be better calculated on their part, than to 
give jealousy to France, by pretending a disposition to make alliar^c^ 
with England ; and disquietude to England, by the appearance of 
courting the strictest union with France. They hoped by this con- 
duct to arrive at length to something conclusive. Accordingly, the 
Kune express that carried to England the news of the capitulation of 
Saratoga, was the bearer of dispatches, the drift of which was to 
insinuate, that the Americans, disgusted by the excessive delays of 
the French, and indignant at not having received in the midst of their 
reverses, avowed and more efficacious succors, were eagerly desirous 
of an accommodation with England, and to conclude with her a 
treaty of commerce, provided she acknowledged their independence. 
In order to give more weight to this suggestion, it was added, that 
the colonists would feel particular gratification in a reconciliation 
with their ancient country; whereas, in the contrary case, they 
should be compelled to throw themselves into the arms of the in- 
veterate and implacable enemy of the English name. 

General Gates, on whom his recent victory reflected so much 
luster, i^rote, to the same effect, to one of the most distingubhed 
members of parliament. These steps of the chiefs of the American 
revohition were likewise necessary to satisfy the people, who would 
not, without extreme repugnance, have seen themselves thrust pre- 
cipitately into the party of France, before having attempted every 
probable mode of effecting an adjustment with England. The pre- 
judices they entertained against France were still in all their force ; 
and the persuasion that this power had speculated upon their misfor- 
tunes, had greatly exasperated their aversion. These negotiations 
were no secret to the court of Versailles, as they had been commu- 
nicated to FrankUn, who knew how to make the best use of them ; 
the umbrage they gave the French ministers will be readily con- 
ceived. Franklin, about the same time, received instructions to 
reiterate his expostulations with the government, that it might at 
length discover itself, since otherwise, it was to be feared that Eng- 
land, convinced by the catastrophe of Burgoyne, and even by the 
useless victories of Howe, that the reduction of America, by dint of 
arms, was absolutely impossible, would acknowledge independence. 
The Americans, he added, finding themselves deserted by the 
French, wiD be constrained to listen to the overtures of the English, 
and to accept of favor wherever they find it ; and such an arrang&> 
ment could not have effect but to the irreparable prejudice of the 
interests of France. The minbters perceived clearly that the time 
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was come, in which, if they would not lose the fruit of all their 
policy, it was necessary finally to lay aside the personage of the foXy 
and to assume the nature of the lion. Judging the British ministers 
by themselves, they supposed them entirely exempt from all passion, 
as statesmen ought to be ; consequently, fearing the measures which 
their wisdom might prescribe, they determined to resume, and bring 
to a conclusion, the negotiations they had opened already, so long 
since, with the Americans, and which they had so shrewdly pro- 
longed. 

This decision appeared to them the more urgent, as they were not 
ignorant that the great body of the inhabitants of America, their 
independence once established, would much more willingly have 
coalesced with the English, a people of the same blood, of the same 
language, of the* same manners, and still not entirely forgetful of 
former friendship, than vrith the French, a nation not only foreigo 
and rival, but reputed faithless ; whose long hesitations had counte- 
nanced the imputation, and against whom, from their tenderest child- 
hood', they had fostered the most unfavorable prepossessions. On 
the other hand, the Americans had supported three entire years of 
the most trying distress, without having ever discovered the least 
disposition to relinquish their enterprise, or the least mark of wearir 
ness in their conflict with adverse fortune. Their moderation had 
not deserted them in success ; and the perseverance of their efforts 
had given to the first victories of the English all the consequences 
of defeats. These considerations had persuaded the ministers of 
Prance, that America had knowledge, power, and will, to keep the 
faith of treaties. 

The resolution of finally taking an active part in this war, by 
extending an auxiliary hand to the Americans, could not fail, besides, 
of being highly agreeable to the greater part of the French nation. 
Tlie motive of it was not merely to be found in the inveterate hatred 
borne the English, in the remembrance of recent wounds, in the 
desire of revenge, and in the political opinions, which, at that period, 
had spread throughout tSie kingdom, but also in numerous and pow- 
erful considerations of commercial advantage. The trade which 
had been carried on between France and America, since the com- 
mencement of disturbances, and especially since the breaking out of 
hostilities, had yielded the French merchants immense gains. All 
of these, therefore, eagerly desired that the new order of things 
might be perpettiated by independence, in order never to see the 
times revived, in which the prohibitory laws of parliament, and espe- 
cially the act of navigation, would have deprived them of these 
benefits. It is true, however, that they had not found this com* 
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hmried awmy by the excestive love of gain, and principally thoae of 
the maritime cities, had dispatched to America ships loftded with 
valuable merchandise, a great number of which had been taken on 
the passage by the British cruisers. Bat even these losses stimulated 
their desire to be able to continue the same commerce, and to wit* 
oess the reduction of that British audacity which pretended to reign 
aloae apon an element common to the whole universe. They hoped 
that the royal navy in open war would afford protection to the ahip i 
of commerce ; and that force would thus shield the enterprises of 
CTBpidity . The French had, besides, in this conjuncture, the hope, or 
mtber the certainty, that Spain would take part in the quarrel. This 
was a consideriition of weight, in addition to the motives which 
ahrays influenced them. That kingdom had a formidable marine, 
and was animated with so strong a desire to make trial of it against 
EnglaiKi, that the French court, rigidly adhering to its phm of cir^ 
canwpection, had hitherto thought it prudent to check rather than 
stimulate the cabinet of Madrid. It was not in the least doubted, 
that all the united forces of the house of Bourbon, already so long 
prepared, and directed towards the same object, were more than 
sufficient to take down the intolerable arrogance of the English, to 
protect rich cargoes from their insults, and even to cause the com* 
loerce of the two Indies to pass almost entirely into the hands of 
the FrerK:h and Spaniards. 

Thus favored by circumstances, and by the voice of the people, 
the French government had more need of prudence to restrain it 
fioni precipitating its resolutions, than of ardor, to incite it to en- 
ooaoter the haxards of fortune. Never, assuredly, had any govern- 
ment to adopt a counsel more recommended by the unanimous and 
ardent wishes of its subjects, or which promised a more fortunate 
iame, or more brilliant advantages. Unable, therefore, to resist 
longer the pressing solicitations of the agents of congress, the minis 
te^ resolved at length to seize the occasion, and to conclude with 
America the treaty which had been the object of such long negotia* 
tions. Bnt as, heretofore, the intention of France had been to elude 
aay positive engagement, the articles of the convention, though often 
and defibermtely discussed, were not yet settled. Under the appre- 
hension, however, that the British government, in case of further 
defaijSy nnight tempt the Americans with conciliatory overtures, the 
French ministers concluded to signify to the commissioners of con< 
grem the preliminaries of the treaty of friendship and commerce, to 
be stipulated between the two states. This communication was made 
the sixteenth of December, 1777, by M. Gerard, royal syndic of the 
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city of Strasbourg, and secretary of the king's council <^ state. Its 
purport was as follows : ' That France would not only acknowledge, 
but support with all her forces, the independence of the United 
States, and would conclude with them a treaty of amity and com- 
merce ; that in the stipulations of this treaty she would take no ad- 
vantage of the present situation of the United States, but that the 
articlf)S of it should be of the same nature as if the said states had 
been long established, and were constituted in all the plenitude of 
their strength ; that his most christian majesty plainly foresaw that in 
taking this step, he should probably enter upon a war with Great 
Britain ; but that he desired no indemnification upon that score on 
the part of the United States ; not pretending to act solely with a 
view to their particular interest, since, besides the benevolence he 
bore them, it was manifest, that the power of England would be di« 
minished by the dismemberment of her colonies. The king expect- 
ed only, with full confidence, from the United States, that whatever 
was the peace which might be concluded eventually, they would 
never renounce their independence, and resume the yoke of British 
domination.' This declaration on the part of France, re-assured the 
minds of the Americans ; it was followed by very active negotiations 
during all the month of January. They were immediately commu- 
nicated to Spain, that she might also, if so inclined, become a party 
to the convention ; nor was it long before a favorable answer wan 
received from that court. 

All difficulties being surmounted, and the conditions acceded to 
on the one part and on the other, upon the sixth of February was 
concluded the treaty of amity between his most christian majesty 
and the United States of America. It was signed on behalf of the 
king by M. Gerard, and for the United States by Benjamin Franklin, 
SUas Deane, and Arthur Lee. By this treaty, in which the king of 
France considered the United States of America as an independent 
nation, were regulated between the contracting parties, various mari- 
time and commercial interests concerning the duties which merchant 
vessels were to pay in the ports of the friendly state ; it guarantied 
the reciprocal protection of vessels in time of war ; the right of fish- 
ery, and especially that which the French carried on upon the banks 
of Newfoundland, by virtue of the treaties of Utrecht and of Paris ; 
it exempted from the right of AiUfaine, as well the French in Amer- 
ica, as the Americans in France ; it provided for the exercise of 
commerce, and the admission of privateers with one of the contract- 
ing parties, in case the other should be at war with a third power. 
To this effect, in order to preclude all occasion of dissension, it was 
determined by an express clause, what articles, in time of war, should 
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be deemed contraband, and what shonVl be considered free, and 
consequently might be freelj transported, and introduced bj the sub- 
jects of the two powers into enemy ports ; those excepted, however, 
which should be found, at the time, besieged, blockaded or invested* 
It was also agreed, that the ships and vessels of the contracting par* 
ties should not be subject to any visit ; it being intended that all visit 
or search should take place prior to the clearance of the shipping) 
and that contraband articles should be seized in port, and not upon 
the voy^ige, except, however, the cases, where there should exist in- 
dications or proofs of fraud. It was stipulated, besides, that in or- 
der to facilitate the commerce of the United States with France, hif 
most christian majesty should grant them, as well in Europe as in 
the islands of America, subject to his dominion, several free ports. 
Finally, the king pledged himself to employ his good offices and me- 
diation with the emperor of Morocco, and with the regencies of Al* 
giers, Tripoli, Tunis, and other powers of the coast of Barbary, in 
order that provision should be made in the best possible mode for 
the accommodation and security of the citizens, ships, and merchan- 
dise, *• of the United States of America.' It is to be observed, that 
this treaty, besides the recognition made in it of American indepen- 
dence, was completely subversive of the principles which the British 
government had uniformly attempted to establish as well with respect 
to the commerce of neutrals, in time of war, as with regard to the 
Uockade of the ports of an enemy state by the British squadrons. 
Consequently, it was easy to foresee that, although France had not 
contracted to furnish succors of any sort to the United States, Great 
Britain, nevertheless, on being so wounded to the quick in her pride, 
and in her most essential interests, would manifest a keen resents 
ment, and would probably declare war against France. Hence it 
was, that the contracting parties concluded the same day another, 
eventual, treaty of dliance, offensive and defensive, which was to 
take its effect so soon as war should break out between Franco and 
England. The two parties engaged to assist each other with good 
offices, with counsel, and witli arms. It was stipulated, a thing until 
then unheard of, on the part of a king, that the essential and express 
object of the alliance. Was to maintain effectually the liberty, sove- 
reignty, and independence of the United States. It was also cove- 
nanted, that if the remaining provinces of Great Britain upon the 
American continent, or the Bermuda islands, came to be conquered, 
diey should become confederates or dependents of the United States ; 
but if any of the islands were taken situated within, or at the en- 
trance of the gulf of M erico, these should belong to the crown of 
Fiance. It was agreed, that neither of the two parties could con- 
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elude truce or petioe with Great Britain without the consent of the 
other. They reciprocally obligated themselves not to lay down 
arms, until the independence of the United States should be either 
fommlly or tacitly acknowledged in treaties which should terminate 
the war. They guarantied to each other, that is, the United States 
to the king of France, his present possessions in America, as well 
as those he might obtain by the treaty of peace ; and the king of 
France, to the United States, liberty, sovereignty and independence, 
absolute and unlimited, as well in point of government as of com* 
merce, and likewise those possessions, additions and conquests which 
the confederation might acquire in the domains of Great Britain in 
North America. A separate and secret article reserved to the king 
of Spain the faculty of becoming a party to the treaty of amity and 
commerce, as well as to that of alliance, at such time as he should 
think proper. 

Thus France, ever bearing in mind the wounds received in the 
war of Canada, and always jealous of the power of England, at first 
by wily intrigues and distant suggestions, then by clandestine suc- 
cors, and if convenient disavowed, had encouraged the English col- 
onies in their resistance ; at length, openly taking them by the hand, 
she saluted them independent. The French government displayed 
a profound policy, and singular dexterity in the execution of this 
fdan ; it may even be affirmed, that in no other affair, however im- 
portant, and in no other time, has it ever exhibited so much sagacity 
and stability. Its operations were covert, while it was perilous to 
come out, and it threw off the mask so soon as the successes of the 
colonists permitted them to be looked upon as safe allies. It took 
the field when its armies, and especially its fleets, were in perfect 
preparation, when all its subjects were favorably disposed, when every 
thing, in a Word, promised victory. It would be difficult to paint the 
transports of exultation which burst forth in France on the publi- 
cati(Hi of the new treaties. The merchants enjoyed in advance those 
nches which until then had been confined to the ports of England ; 
the landholders imagined that their taxes would be diminished io 
proportion to the increased prosperity of commerce ; the soldiers, 
and especially the seamen, hoped to avenge their affronts, and re- 
cover their ancient glory ; the generous spirits exulted that France 
declared herself, as she should be, the protectress of the oppressed ; 
the friends of liberal principles applauded her for having undertaken 
the defense of liberty. All united in blessing the long wished for 
occasion of repressing the detestable pride of a rivd nation. AU 
were persuaded that the losses sustained in the preceding reign weie 
about to be repaured ; it was every where exclaimed, that the dest>« 
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promiBed to the crown of Frenee weie about to be aceom* 
p&hed. ^ Sucii,' it was said, * are the happy auspices which usher 
ID the reign of a element and beloved prince ; too long have we suf- 
fered ; let ns bail the dawn of a more fortunate future.' Nor was 
it only in France that this enthusiasm of joy was witnessed ; the same 
dispontion of minds prevailed in almost all the states of Europe. 
The Europeans lauded, and exalted to the skies, the generosity 
and the magnanimity of Louis XVI. Such, at that time, was the 
general abhorrence excited by the conduct of the British govern* 
Btent ; or such was the affection borne to the American cause. 

Shortly after the subscription of the treaties, and long before they 
w^re made public, the British ministry had knowledge of them. 
It is asserted that some of its members, wishing to embrace this 
occasion for the re-establishment of concord between the two parties, 
proposed in the secret councils to acknowledge immediately the 
independence of the colonies, and to negotiate with them a treaty of 
commerce and alliance. But the king, either guided by liis natural 
obstinacy, or docile as heretofore to the instigations of lord Bute, re- 
fused his consent to this measure. It was therefore resolved to pro- 
ceed by middle ways, which, if they are the least painful, lead also 
the most rarely to success. They consisted, on this occasion, not in 
acknowledging independence, which, at this time, it was easier to 
deny than to prevent, but in renouncing the right of taxation, in re- 
voking the laws complained of, in granting pardons, in acknowledging 
for a certain time the American authorities ; and, finally, in negotiat- 
ing with them. This plan of conduct, which was not less, and per- 
haps more derogatory to the dignity of the crown than the acknowl- 
edgment of independence, offered, besides, less real advantage to 
England ; it was accordingly blamed by all prudent and intelligent 
politicians. None could avoid seeing, that if it was questionable, 
whether these measures would have operated the desired effect be- 
fore the declaration of independence and the alliance with France, 
it was indubitable that afterwards they must prove absolutely fruitless. 
That proclivity which men have by nature towards independence, 
was likely to prevail in the minds of the Americans over the proposal 
of resuming their former yoke, whatever were the advantages tliat 
could have resulted from it. Another consideration aiust have acted 
upon them, and particularly upon their chiefs ; they were not igno- 
rant, that in state matters it is little prudent to confide in the pardon 
of princes ; neither had they forgotten that these very ministers, who 
made them such bland proposals, were the same men who haa at* 
tempted ti> starve America, had filled it with ferocious soldiers, with 
devastation and with blood. Besides, if the Americans should have 
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broken the faith which they had just pledged to France, they would 
have declared themselves guilty of a s<:andalou8 perfidy ; abandoned 
by their new allies, could they have hoped, after such treachery, to 
find, in their utmost distress, a single power on earth that would deign 
to succor them? They would have found themselves exposed, 
without shield or defense, to the fury and vengeance of Great 
Britain. 

But, perhaps, the British mmisters believed, that if the measures 
proposed were not to bring about an arrangement, they might, at 
least, divide opinions, give birth to powerful parties, and thus, by in- 
testine dissensions, facilitate the triumph of England. Perhaps, also, 
and probably they persuaded themselves, that if the Americans re* 
jected the propositions for an adjustment, they would at least have a 
colorable pretense for continuing the war. But whether the proce- 
dure of the ministers at this juncture was free or forced, lord North, 
in the sitting of the house of commons, of the nineteenth of Febru- 
ary, made a very grave speech npon the present state of affairs. He 
remarked, that sir William Howe had not only been in the late ac- 
tions, and in the whole course of the campaign, in goodness of troops, 
and in all manner of supplies, but in numbers, too, much superior to 
the enemy ; that Burgoyne had been in numbers, until the affair at 
Bennington, near twice as strong as the array opposed to him ; that 
sixty thousand men and upwards had been sent to America, a force 
which even exceeded the demands of the generals ; but fortune had 
shown herself so unpropitious, that it had been impossible to reap 
those advantages which were reasonably to have been expected from 
it. He concluded with sa3ring, that although Great Britain was most 
able to continue the war, not only from the abundance of men, and 
the strength of the navy, but from the flourishing condition of the 
finances, which might be*still increased by a loan at low interest, yet 
out of that desire which every good government ought to have, to 
put an end to war, the ministry had determined to submit to the de- 
liberations of the house certain conciliatory propositions, from which 
he expected the most happy results. The general attention was 
evinced by a profound silence ; no mark of approbation was mani- 
fested by any party. Astonishment, dejection and fear overclouded 
tne whole assembly ; so different was the present language of the 
ministers from what they had ever used before ; it was concluded 
they had been forced to it by some serious cause. Fox took this 
opportunity to exclaim, that the treaty of alliance between France 
and the United States was already signed ; the agitation and tumult 
became extreme. Lord North moved the resolution, that the par- 
liament could not in future impose any tax or duty in the colonies 
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of North America, except such only as should be deemed benefiiaal 
to commerce, and the product even of those to be collected under 
the authority of the respective colonies, and to be employed for their 
use and advantage. He proposed, besides, that five commissioners 
» should be appointed, empowered to adjust with any assembly or in- 
dividual whatsoever, the differences existing between Great Britain 
and her colonies, it being understood, however, that the compacts 
were not to take effect till ratified by the parUament. 

The commissioners were, also, to be authorized to proclaim armfs^ 
tices wherever they should think proper, to suspend prohibitory laws, 
and generally all laws promulgated since the tenth of February, one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-three ; and to pardon whoever, 
and as many as they pleased. Finally, they were to have authority 
to appoint governors and commanders-in-chief in the reconciled 
provinces. 

Thus the British ministers, now urged by necessity, all at once 
conceded what they had refused during fifteen years, and what they 
had been contending for in a sanguinary and cruel war, already of 
three years standing. Whether it was the fault of fortune, or their 
own, they appeared in this conjuncture, as in all others, inflexible 
when they should have yielded, and pliant when too late. Incapa- 
ble of controlling events, they were dragged along by them. The 
bills proposed passed almost without opposition in parliament ; but 
without, they excited universal discontent. * Such concessions,' it 
was vociferated, ' are too unworthy of the British name and power ; 
they would only be admissible in an extremity, such as. Heaven be 
thanked, England is still far from being reduced to ; they arecalcu- 
hted to sow discouragement among us, to enervate our armies, to 
embolden our enemies, and to detach our allies. Since the right of 
taxation is renounced, which was the first motive and cause of the 
war, why not go farther, and acknowledge independency ? ' In a 
word, the ministers were charged with having done too much, or too 
little ; the common fate of those, who from timidity betake them- 
selves to half measures ; whose prudence and vigor prove equally 
vain. Nor were the ministers only exposed to the animadversions 
of the opposite party ; the most moderate citizens expressed a no 
less decided disapprobation. Nevertheless, the king appointed, not 
long after, for commissioners, the earl of Carlisle, lord Howe, Wil- 
liam Eden, George Johnstone, and the commander-in-chief of the 
English army in America ; individuals highly distinguished, either 
by their rank, or by the celebrity of their achievements, or by their 
intelligence and experience in American affair ; the earl of Carlisle, 
Eden and Johnstone, sailed from St. Helen's the twentj -first of 
April on board the ship Trident , ^.^^^ ,^ L^OOgle 
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In the midst of this complication of novel events, and of novd 
measures, and while the entire British nation was anxiously looking 
towards the future, the marquis de Noailles, ambassador of his most 
christian majesty, at the court of England^ in pursuance of instruc- 
tions from his sovereign, delivered, on the thirteenth of March, to 
lord Weymouth, secretary of state for foreign affairs, the following 
declaration : 

^ The United States of America, which are in full possession of the 
independence declared by their act of the fourth of July, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-six, having made a proposal to the 
king to consolidate, by a formal convention, the connections that 
have begun to be established between the two nations, the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed a treaty of amity and commerce, in- 
tended to serve as a basis for mutual good correspondence. 

* His majesty, being resolved to cultivate the good understanding 
subsisting between France and Great Britain^ by all the means com- 
patible with his dignity, and with the good of his subjects, thinks that 
he ought to impart this step to the court of London, and declare to 
It, at the same time, that the contracting parties have had attention 
not to stipulate any exclusive advantage in favor of the French nation, 
and that the United States have preserved the liberty of treating 
with all nations whatsoever on the same foot of equality and re- 
ciprocity. 

* In making this communication to the court of London, the king 
is firmly persuaded, that it will find in it fresh proofs of his majesty's 
constant and sincere dispositions for peace ; and that his Britannic 
majesty, animated by the same sentiments, will equally avoid every 
thing that may interrupt good harmony ; and that he will take, in 
particular, effectual measures to hinder the commerce of his majesty's 
subjects with the United States of America from being disturbed, and 
cause to be observed, in this respect, the usages received between 
trading nations, and the rules that may be considered as subsisting 
between the crowns of France and Great Britain. 

^ In thif just confidence, the underwritten ambassador might think 
it superfluous to apprise the British ministry, that the king his mas- 
ter, being determined effectually to protect Uie lawful freedom of the 
commerce of his subjects, and to sustain the honor of his flag, his 
majesty has taken, in consequence, eventual measures, in concert 
with the United States of North America.' 

This declaration, so full of matter in itself, and presented with very 
little ceremony by the French ambassador, stung British pride to tlie 
quick. If it was ope of those sbewd turns which are not unusual 
among princes in their reciprocal mtercourse, it was also one of those 
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which they are not accnstomed to forgive. Prance had foreseen its 
conseqaencea, and far from dreading them, they were the Yery ob- 
ject of her wishes and hopes. Lord North communicated, the 
seventeenth of March, the note of the French minister to the house of 
commons, with a message from the king, purporting that his majesty 
had thooght proper, in consequence of this oflfensive declaration on 
the part of the government of France, to recall his ambassador from 
that coart ; that he had been sincerely desirous to preserve the tran- 
quillity of Europe ; and that he trusted he should not stand respon- 
^le for its interruption, if he resented so unprovoked, and so unjust 
an aggression on the honor of his crown, and the essential interests of 
his kingdoms, contrary to the most solemn assurances, subversive of 
the law of nations, and injurious to the rights of every sovereign 
power in Europe. He concluded with saying, that relying with die 
firmest confidence on the zeal of his people, he hoped to be in a 
condition to repel every insult and attack, and to maintain and uphold 
the |X)wer and reputation of his crown. 

ITiis resolution surprised no one ; it was already the subject of 
conversation in all companies. Lord North moved the usual address 
of thanks to the king, with assurance of the support of parliament. 
A member named Baker proposed that the king should be entreated 
to remove from his counsels those persons in whom his people couM 
DO longer repose any sort of confidence. This amendment was sup- 
ported with great spirit. It was then that governor Pownall, a man 
of weight, and particularly conversant in American affairs, rose and 
spoke in much the following terms : 

* I do not deem it consistent with the business of this solemn day, 
which is about to decide upon the immediate re-establishment, or 
irreparable ruin of our country, to go into the inquiry whether the 
present ministers are longer to be trusted with the conduct of the 
battered ship of the state, in the midst of tempests, or whether we 
are to commit the helm to other hands. Considerations of far higher 
imfK>rtance, if I am not mistaken, demand all your attention. For 
whatever these ministers may be, against whom I hear such bitter 
murmurs, if we have the wisdom to take this day a suitable resolu- 
tion, I have not the least doubt that even they will be capable of 
executing it with success. If, on the contrary, persisting in the meas- 
ures which have brought us into this critical position, we add a new 
Uunder to all our past errors, neither these nor any other ministers 
can save us from perdition. 

* Besides, those who are desirous of investigating the causes of our 
disasters, and who impute them to the present servants of the crown. 
win have an early opportunity for sifting that subject to their wish, in 
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the regular examination of their conduct, which is to occupy this 
house in a few days. But wliat is the business before us, and what 
is the subject of our immediate deliberations ? Faithless and haughty 
France rises against us ; she threatens us with war, if we presume to 
resent, nay, if we do not accept the insulting conditions she dictates. 
Where is the citizen who loves his country, where is the Briton who 
is not fired with indignation, who is not impatient to avenge the out- 
rages of this implacable rival ? I also have British blood in my veins ; 
I feel it in the transports which animate me, I approve high aid mag- 
nanimous resolutions. But what I condemn, and so long as I have 
life will always condemn, is the impolicy of hurrying to encounter 
two wars instead of one, and of choosing rather to add a new enemy 
to the old, than to be reconciled with the latter, in order to operate in 
concert against the former. To vanquish France and America to- 
gether, is an enterprise to be reckoned among impossible events ; to 
triui^ph over the first after having disarmed the second, is not only 
possible, but easy. But in order to attain this object, it is necessary 
to acknowledge, what we can no longer prevent, I mean Ameiycan 
independence. And what are the obstacles which oppose so salu- 
tary a resolution ? or by what reasons can it be combated ? Perhaps 
the desire of glory, or the honor of the crown ? But honor resides 
in victory ; shame in defeat ; and in affairs of state, the useful is al- 
ways honorable. 

' We should consider also, that in acknowled^ng the independence 
of the United States, we acknowledge not only what is, but abo what 
we have already recognized, if not in form, at least in fact. In those 
very acts of conciliation which we have so lately passed, we acknowl- 
edge, if we would speak ingenuously, that we have renounced all 
sort of supremacy. If our intention is to maintain it, we have already 
gone too far ; but if our desire of peace be sincere, we have not gone 
far enough ; and every step we shall take to put the Americans back 
from independency, will convince them the more of the necessity of 
going forward. Inveterate inclinations are not so easily changed, and 
resolutions taken after long and mature deliberations, are not so 
lightly diverted. 

* If we look well into the great acts of their proceedings, we shall 
soon be satisfied that they were not suddenly taken up as an ebulli- 
tion of enthusiasm, or in the bitterness of passion or revenge, but 
rather as coming on of course, by a train of events, linked together 
by a system of policy. Their march was slow, but in measured 
steps ; feeling their ground before they set their foot on it ; yet when 
once set, there fbred forever. They made their declaration of rights 
m 1774, itself but little compatible with British supremacy. They 
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afterwards confirmed it bj a manifesto, in which they proclaimed 
tbdr reasons for taking up arms ; and finally they declared their 
independence, which is but the pinnacle and accomplishment of that 
work which they had long since commenced, which they were assist- 
ed in perfecting by the very nature of things, and which they have 
so Tafiantly defended in three successive campaigns. 

' If these people, when they viewed their cause abandoned, as to 
an asastance which they looked to in Europe ; when sinking, as to 
all appearance of what the utmost exertions of their own resources 
had done ; when clouded with despair ; would not give up the ground 
of independence, on which they were determined to stand ; what 
hopes can there be, and from what quarter, that they will now, when 
every event of late and fortune is reversed to us, and turned in their 
&vor ; when they feel their own power able to resist, to counteract, 
and in one deplorable instance superior to, and victorious over ours ; 
when they see their cause taken up in Europe ; when they find the 
nations among which they have taken their equal station, acknowl- 
edging their independency,andconcludingtreatie8 with them as such ; 
when France has actually and avowedly done it ; when it is known 
that Spain must follow, and that Holland will ; what hopes can there 
be, and from what quarter, that they will, all at once, pull down their 
own new governments, to receive our provincial ones ? that they 
will dissolve their confederation ? that they will disavow all their 
reasons for taking up arms ; and give up all those rights which they 
have declared, claimed and insisted upon, in order to receive such 
others at our hands, as supremacy on one hand will, and dependency 
on the other can admit them to ? And how can we hope to conquer, 
when surrounded by his allies, the enemy, who, single, has repulsed 
your attacks ? France abounds in hardy and gallant warriors ; she 
will inundate with them the plains of America; and then, whether 
we shall be able, I say not to conquer, but to resist, let each be his 
own judge. 

* We are in sight of the coasts of France ; we see them lined with 
formidable maritime preparations ; and though we may not fear, we 
ought at least to guard against, an attack upon this very territory, 
where we are meditating the destruction of America, who combats 
us, and of France, who seconds her. It follows that those soldiers 
who might have been sent to America, must remain in Groat Britain 
to defend our hallowed laws, our sacred altars, our country itself, 
against the fury of the French. Already the numerous fleet of 
Brest is perfectly prepared to put to sea ; ahready the coasts of 
Normandy swarm with troops that seem to menace a descent upon 
our oatai land. And what are we doing in the mean time ? We 
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are here deliberating whether it is better to have dtYers enemies, 
than one only ; whether it is more expedient to encounter at once 
America and Europe in league for our destruction, than to make 
head against Europe with the arms ol America to back us ? Bat 
am I alone in maintaining that the safety of England is attached to 
the measure I propose ? All prudent men profess the same opinion ; 
the unanimous voice of the people repeats it ; the pompous but vain 
declamations of the ministers they have learned to interpret as the 
denui>ciations of irreparable calamities to the country. Of this the 
too certain proof is found in the fall of the public funds ; which 
took place the moment there was any mention of this new ministe- 
rial frenzy, of this obstinacy more Scotch than English. Tell us 
then, ministers, sometimes so weakly credulous, at all times so obsti- 
nate in your resolutions, if you have easily eflected the late loan, 
and what is the rate of interest you have pnid ? But you are silent. 
Will not this then suffice to convince you of the perversity of your 
measures ? 

' I know there are some who are careful to give out that the ac* 
knowledgment of independence, besides being a measure little to 
our honor, would offer no certain advantage, since we have no as- 
surance that it would satisfy the Americans. But how can we believe 
that the Americans will prefer the alliance of France to ours ? Are 
not these the same French who formerly attempted to subjugaie 
them ? Are not these the same French whose wishes would have 
led them to extinguish the name and language of the English ? How 
can it be supposed that the Americans have not yet reflected that 
England, their bulwark, once prostrated, they will be abandoned, 
without defense, to the power of France, who will dispose of them 
as she sees fit ? How should they not perceive this artifice of the 
French, not new, but now prepared and rendered more dangerous 
by our own imprudence, which consists in laboring to dissolve our 
union in order to crush us separately ? The Americans will undoubt- 
edly prefer the friendship and alliance of France to dependency ; 
but believe mO; \^ hen I assure you, that they will like infinitely bet- 
ter the alliance of Great Britain, conjointly with independence. 
Besides), it is a secret to nobody that the Americans are incensed 
against France for having in this very negotiation profited of their 
distress, to try to drive a hard and inequitable bargain with them ; 
thus setting a price upon their independence. Let us avail our- 
selves, if we are wise, of the effects of French avarice, and we ma) 
thus make friends of those whom we can no k>nger have ibr subjects. 
Independent of the reasons I have urged, the interest of reciprocal 
commerce alone, if every other part of the groimd be tali/en equal, 
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would determine the Americans to prefer our friendship to tliat of 
France. But why should I multiply arguments to convince you o^ 
that which I can in an instant demonstrate beyond all doubt ? I 
have seen, and read with my own eyes^ a letter written by Benjamin 
Franklin, a man, as you all know, of irrefragable authority with his 
countrymen. In this letter, transmitted to London since the con- 
clusion of the treaty of alliance between France and America, ho 
afBrms that if Great Britain would renounce her supremacy^ and treat 
with the Americans as an independent nation, peace might be re- 
established inmiediately. These are not the news and silly reports 
with which our good ministers allow themselves to be amused by 
refugees. But if we may eount upon the friendship and alliance of 
independent America, it is equally clear, that instedd of being weak* 
ened by the separation, we should become but the more capable of 
attack, and the more vigorous for defense. For a part of these 
troops, which are now employed to no effect in our colonies, might 
then be taken with advantage to form such garrisons in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, as would put those provinces out of all insult and dan- 
ger. The rest of the forces there might be employed to protect our 
islands, and to attack those of France, which, thus taken by surprise, 
would inevitably fall into our hands. As to the fleet, we could so 
dispose it as to cover and defend at once all our possessions and our 
commerce in the two hemispheres. Thus delivered from all dis- 
quietude on tlie part of America, we sho«kl be enabled to bend all 
our thoughts and all our forces against France ; and make her pay 
the forfeit of her insolence and audacity. 

^ On these considerations, I think that, abandoning half measures, 
we should extend the powers of the commissioners to the enabling 
them to treat, consult, and finally to agree and acknowledge the 
Americans as independent ; on condition, and in the moment, that 
they will, as such, form a federal treaty, offensive and defensive and 
commercial with us. If I am not greatly mistaken, we should reap 
more advantage from this single resolution, than from several victo- 
ries, in a war become hopeless. 

^ But if, on the contrary, we persist :n our infatuation, we shall 
learn, to our irreparable prejudice, how costly it is to trust more to 
appearances than reality, and how dangerous to listen to the perni- 
cious counsels of fury and pride. Be assured, if the commis- 
aoners are not empowered to acknowledge independence, they had 
better never go : their going will be a mockery, and end in disgrace*' 

These considerations, weighty in themselves, and* the emphatic 
manner of the orator, made a deep impression upon the minds of his 
auditors ; it was perc^ved that several members of the ministerial 
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party began to waver. But the minister of war, Jenkinson, a penmn 
1^ of no little authority, immediately answered by the following 
H^eecn • 

' Nations, no less than individuals, ought to pursue that which is 
just and honest ; and if this be their duty, it is equally also their 
interest, since it generally conducts them to glory and to greatness. 
On the other hand, what can be more fatal to the felicity of states, 
than the uncertainty and instability of counsels ? 

' Resolutions always fluctuating betray, in those who govern, cither 
weakness of mind, or timidity of spirit ; and prevent them from ever 
attidning the end proposed. This axiom admitted, I hope to have 
little difficulty in persuading the house that in the present question, 
where we see prejudiced men hurried away by vain chimeras, it is 
as rigorously required by justice and our dignity as by the most 
essential interests of the state, that we should not depart from the 
counsels we^ursue. However fortune may turn her wheel, the war 
we wage is just. Such the wisdom of parliament has decreed it ; 
such the voice of the people has proclsdmed it ; such the very nature 
of things confirms it. Why it has not beei* more successful, I will 
not now take upon me to say. Whatever may have been the causes, 
the want of success has at last brought upon us the insults and 
meditated attacks of the French. Is there any one here, who, in 
such a situation, would have Great Britain despond, would have her 
stoop to unworthy resolutions, and, through fear of the French, ac- 
knowledge herself vanquished by her ancient subjects ? But what do 
I say ? There are men who would have us tremble for ourselves ; 
and who imagine they already see the French banners floating at the 
.gates of London. But disregarding the vain terrors of these, I know 
not whether to say ambitious or timorous men, I pledge myself to 
•demonstrate, that the course we have hitherto pursued is not only 
that of justice and honor, but that it is capable ^f conducting us to 
the object of our desires. 

* I shall begin with asking these bosom friends of rebels, if they 
are certain that it is all America, or only a seditions handful, whose 
crafl and audacity have raised them to the head of affairs, who claim 
independency ? For my own part, I confess that this independence 
appears to me rather a vision that floats in certain brains, inflamed 
by the rage of innovation, on that side of the Atlantic as well as od 
this, than any general wish of the people. This is what all men of 
sense declare, who have resided in the midst of that misguided mul- 
titude; this is attested by the thousands of royalists who have 
flocked to the royal standard in New York, and who have fought iSor 
the king in the plams of Saratoga, and on the banks of the R^djF* 
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wine* Thk^ finally, is proclaimed l^ the very prisons, crowds 
with inhabitants, who have chosen rather to part with their libertyi 
tlian to renounce their allegiance ; and have preferred an imminent 
pen! of death, to a participation in rebellion. If their co-operation 
has not proved of that utility, which, from their number and force^ 
was to have been expected, this must be imputed not to their 
indifference, but rather to the inconsiderate zeal which caused them 
to break out prematurely. There is every reason to think tliat to 
such subjects as remained faithful until England set up the pretension 
of taxation, mimy others will join themselves now that she has 
renounced it ; for ahready all are convinced how much better it *is to 
live under the mild sway of an equitable prince, than under the 
tyranny of new and ambitious men. And why should I here omit 
the ties of consanguinity, the common language, the mutual interests, 
the conformity of manners, and the recollection of ancient union ? 
I appeal even to the testimony of my adversary, with regard to the 
avarice and revolting behavior of France, during the negotiation of 
alliance ; and can it be doubtful that to this new, insatiable, arrogant 
and faithless friend, the Americans will prefer their old, tried, benefi- 
cent and affectionate fellow-citizens ? Nor should I omit to mention 
a well known fact ; the finances of congress are exhausted ; their 
soldiers are naked and famishing ; they can satisfy none of the wants 
of the state ; creditors are without remedy against their debtors ; 
bence arise scandals without end, private baireds, and unanimous 
maledictions against the government. 

' There is not an individual among the Americans, but sees that, in 
accepting the terms offered by Great Britain, the pubUc credit will 
be re-established, private property secured, and abundance in all parts 
of the social body restored. They will concur, with the more ardor, 
in establishing this prosperity, when they shall see powerful England 
resolved on continuing the war with redoubled energy. Certainly 
they will not believe that any succors they can receive from haughty 
France will compel us very speedily to accept of ignominious con- 
ditions. Yes, methinks I already see, or I am strangely mistaken, 
the people of America flocking to the royal standard ; every thing 
incites them to it; fidelity towards the sovereign, the love of the 
English name, the hope of a happier future, their aversion to their 
new and unaccustomed allies, and, finally, the hatred they bear to 
the tyranny of congress. 

* It is then that we shiJl have cause to applaud our cowftancjr, 
then sliall we acknowledge that the most honorable couiisdh»aB the 
roost worthy of so great a realm, are also the most useful and safe. 
So &r from thinking the new war i^nst France ought to dismay 
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as, I see in it only grounds of Wter hopes. If, uf to the present 
lime, we have had but little success against the Amerioans, whatever 
may have been the cause of it, where is the Englishman who does 
not hope, nay, who does not firmly believe, that the French are 
about to furnish us with occasions for the most brilliant triumphs? 
As for myself, I find the pledge of it in the recollection of our past 
achievements, in the love of our ancient glory, in the present ardor 
of our troops, and especially in the strength of our navy. The ad- 
vantages we shall gain over the French by land and sea, will recom- 
pense the losses we have sustained in America. The Americans, 
finding their hopes frustrated, which they had so confidently placed 
on the eflicacy of the succors >f their new allies, will be struck with 
terror ; they will prefer the certain peace of an accommodation to 
future independence, rendered daily more uncertain by new defeats 
of their allies. Besides, who will presume to aflSrm that fortune will 
not become more propitious to us even upon the territory of Ameri- 
ca ? Is it going too far to believe, that when our armies shall direct 
their march towards the open and fertile provinces inhabited by the 
loyalists, they will be more successful than they could be in moun- 
tainous, steril, savage regions, swarming with rebels ? For myself, 
I have not a particle of doubt that we shall find in Georgia and the 
Carolinas, the most ample indemnification for the unlucky campaigns 
of New Jersey and of Pennsylvania. But I admit, which God for- 
bid, fresh dfsasters ; I will nevertheless maintain that we ought to 
prosecute what we have commenced. If we lose our colonies, we 
shall not lose honor. I would rather American independence, if 
ever it must exist, should be the offspring of inexorable destiny, than 
of a base condescension on our part. 

' Shall France then find us so tame, as, at the bare shadow of her 
enmity, to abandon our possessions, and lamely yield up to her all 
our glory ; we, who have the time still green in memory, when, after 
having by victories on victories trampled upon her pride and prostrat- 
ed her power, we triumphantly scoured all seas, and the continent 
of America! 

* Of what country then are the authors of such timid counsels ? 
English perhaps. As for myself, I cannot believe it. Who are these 
pusillanimous spirits, who paint our affairs as if they were desperate ? 
Are tbsy women or affrighted children ? I should incline to believe 
the latter, if I did nut see them often holding forth within these walk 
their sinister predictions, indulging their favorite whim of reviling 
their country, expatiating with apparent delight upon its weakness^ 
and magnifying the power of its ambitious enemy. And what is then 
this France, at the gathering of whose frowns we are to shudder ? 
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Where are her seamen trained to nav«l maneuvers ? Where oie hesi 
Boldiers formed in battles ? I will tell those who do not Itnow it, or 
who affect not to know it, that she is at this very moment attacked 
with ail internal malad} that will paralyze her strength at the very 
moment she may wish to move. Who of you is ignorant that she 
bbors under an annual deficiency of thirty millions ? Who knows 
not that she is destitute of the resources of loans ? her rich capital 
ists being as distrustful as they are rare. 

' But it is not in the sinking of credit only that France is distress- 
ed ; the spirit of free inquiry, and the effects of an extended com- 
merce, have introduced opinions among the French people, that are 
wholly incompatible with their government* Contrary to all prece- 
dent, contrary to all ideas of that government, a reasoning has prop- 
agated, and even entered into some of the lines of business, that the 
twentieth is a/rcc gift, and that every individual has a right to judge 
of its necessity, and oversee its employment. 

'Besides this, one bad effect of the zeal with which they pre- 
tended to take up the American cause, and which they now learn 
in earnest to have an affection for, has tainted their principles with 
the spirit of republicanism. These principles of liberty always di- 
minish the force of government ; and if they take root and grow up 
in France, we shall see that government as distracted and unsettled 
as any other. 

* I hear talk of the difficulty of borrowing among ourselves, and 
of the depression of the public funds ; but the lenders have already 
come forward ; and I understand the first payment is already made. 
The interest they have demanded is not only not usurious, but it is 
even much more moderate than our enemies would have wished, or 
than our croaking orators predicted. As to the fall of the funds, it 
has been very inconsiderable, and they have even risen to-day. But 
how shall I treat the grand bugbear of French invasion ? We have 
a formidable fleet, thirty thousand regular troops ; and at a moment's 
warning, could muster such a body of militia as would make France 
desist from, or bitterly rue her projects. It is no such easy task to 
vanquish Britons ; their country falls not a prey so lightly to whom- 
soever. We are told also that the Americans are ready to contract 
alliance with us, and that they have manifested such a wish ; and 
we have already seen men credulous enough to catch at the lure. 
Do we not know that those who agitate these intrigues, if indeed 
any credit is due to such rumors, are the very same persons who 
violate the capitulation of Saratoga, the same who imprison, who 
torture, who massacre the loyal subjects of the king? For my part, 
I fear the gift and its bearer; I fear American wiles; I fear the 
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French school ; I fear they wish to degrade us by the refusal, after 
haying mocked us by their offers. Hitherto I have been considering 
esreliisively what policy demands of you ; I will now briefly remkid 
you of the claims of justice, gratitude and humanity. Think of those 
who, in the midst of the rage of rebellion, have preserved their fideK- 
ty to the king, to yourselves, to the country. Have compassion foi 
those who have placed all their hopes in your constancy. 

* Take pity on the wives, on the widows, on the children of those, 
who, now exposed without defense to the fury of the insurgents; 
oflfer up their prayers to Heaven for the prosperity of your arms, and 
see no glimpse of any period to their torments but in your victory. 
Will you abandon all these ? Will you allow them to become the 
victims of the confidence they placed in you ? Will the EngUsh 
show less perseverance in their own cause, than the loyalists have 
manifested on their behalf? Ah ! such abominable counsels were 
never yet embraced by this generous kingdom. Already, methinks, 
I see your noble bosoms pant with indignation ; already I hear your 
voices cry vengeance on outrages so unexampled, while your hands 
grasp the arms which are about to inflict it. On, then, ye fathers 
of the state ! accomplish the high destiny that awaits you. Save the 
honor of the kingdom, succor the unfortunate, protect the faithful, 
defend the country. Let Europe acknowledge, and France prove 
to her cost, that it is pure British blood which still flows in your veins. 
To condense therefore in a few words what I feel and what I think , 
I move, that the proposition of my adversary being rejected, the 
king be assured that his faithful commons are ready to furnish him 
with the means that shall be necessary to maintain the honor of his 
people, and the dignity of his crown.' 

As soon as Jenkinson had finished speaking, there followed an 
incredible agitation in the house. At length the votes were taken, 
and it was carried almost unanimously, that an address of thanks 
should be presented to the king, that war should be continued against 
the colonies, and declared against France. 

But in the sitting of the house of lords of the seventh of April: 
after the duke of Richmond had concluded a very solid and very el- 
oquent speech, proving that it was time to give another direction to 
the afiiiirs of the kingdom, that house became the scene of a melan- 
choly event. The earl of Chatham, though smking under a mortal 
infinnity, had dragged himself to his place in parliament. Shocked 
at the new measures that were thrown out there, and determined 
not to consent to the separation of America, he pronounced theM 
words, which were the last of his life : * I have made an eflbrt, almo«: 
beyond the powers of my constitution, to come down to the house on 
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this day to express the indignetion I feel at an idea, which, I under- 
stand, has been proposed to ycu, of yielding up the sovereignty of 
America! 

' My lords, I rejoice that the grave has not closed upon me ; that 
I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismemberment of this 
ancient and most noble monarchy ! Pressed down, as I am, by the 
hand of infirmity, I am little able to assist my country in this most 
perilous conjuncture ; but, my lords, while I have sense and memory, 
.1 will never consent to deprive the royal offspring of the house 
of Brunswick, the heirs of the princess Sophia, of their fairest 
inheritance. 

' Where is the man that will dare to advise such a measure ? His 
majesty succeeded to an empire as great in extent us its reputation 
was unsullied. Shall we tarnish the lustre of this nation by an igno- 
minious surrender of its rights and fairest possessions ? Shall this 
great kingdom, that has survived, whole and entire, the Danish depre- 
dations, the Scottish inroads, and the Norman conquest ; that has 
stood the threatened invasion of the Spanish armada, now fall pros- 
trate before the house of Bourbon ? Surely, my lords, this nation is 
no longer what it was ! Shall a people that, seventeen years ago, was 
the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to tell ith ancient invete- 
rate enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace ! It is impossible. 
In God's name, if it is absolutely necessary to declare either for peace 
or war, and the former cannot be preserved witji honor, why is not 
the latter commenced without hesitation ? I am not, I confess, weU 
informed of the resources of this kingdom ; but I trust it has suffi- 
cient to maintain its just rights. But, my lords, any state is better 
than despair. Let us at least make one effort ; and if we must fall, 
let us fall like men ! ' 

Here the earl of Chatham ended his speech. The duke of Rich- 
mond rose, and endeavored to prove that the conquest of America 
by force of arms was become impracticable ; that consequently it 
was wiser to secure her friendship by a treaty of alliance, than to 
throw her into the arms of France. The earl of Chatham wished to 
reply, but after two or three unsuccessful attempts to stand, he fell 
down in a swoon on his seat. He was immediately assisted by the 
duke of Cumberland, and several other principal members of the 
bouse. They removed him into on adjacent apartment, called the 
Prince's chamber. The confusion and disorder became extreme. 
The duke of Richmond proposed, that in consideration of this public 
calamity, the house should adjourn to the following day ; and it was 
accordingly done. The next day the debate was resumed upon the 
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motion of the duke of Richmond ; but it was finailj ejected bj a 
large majority. 

The eleventh of May was the last day of William Pitt, earl of 
Chatham ; he was in his seventieth year. His obsequies were cele- 
brated the eighth of June, with extraordmary pomp, in Westminster 
Abbey ; where a monument was erected to him a short time after. 
This man, whether for his genius, his virtues, or the great things he 
did for his country, is rather to be paralleled with the ancients, than 
preferred to the modems. He governed for a considerable time the 
opulent kingdom of Great Britain ; he raised it to such a pitch of 
splendor, as the English at no other period had ever known, or even 
presumed to hope for ; and he died, if not in poverty, at least with 
80 narrow a fortune, that it would not have been sufficient to main- 
tain his family honorably ; a thing at that time sufficiently remarkable, 
and which in the present age might pass for a prodigy ! But his 
grateful country recompensed in the children the virtue of the father. 
The parliament granted a perpetual annuity of four thousand pounds 
sterling to the family of Chatham, besides paying twenty thousand 
pounds of debts which the late earl had been compelled to contract, 
in order to support his rank and his numerous household. No indi- 
vidual until thtt time, except the duke of Mariborough, had received 
in England such high and liberal rewards. The earl of Chatham 
was no less distinguished as a great orator, than as a profound states- 
man, and immaculate citizen. He defended with admirable elo- 
quence, before parliament, those resolutions which he had maturely 
discussed and fjrmly adopted in the consultations of the cabinet. 
Some, it is true, blamed in his speeches the too frequent use of 
figures, and a certain pomp of style much savoring of the taste of 
those times. But this great minister surpassed all the rulers of na- 
tions of his age, in the art of exciting, even to enthusiasm, the zeal 
of the servants of the state, civil as well as military ; a talent which 
Heaven confersbut rarely, and only upon privileged individuals. In 
a word, he was a man whose name will never be pronounced with- 
out encomiums, and the resplendent glory of whose virtues will 
eternally recommend them to imitation. 

We now resume the thread of events. The British ministers, 
seeing that war with France was become inevitable, took all the 
measures they judged necessary to sustain it. They exerted them- 
selves therein with the more ardor, as they could not but perceive 
that if England showed herself with disadvantage m this contest 
against France and America, Spain, and perhaps even Holland, 
would not long remain neuter ; whereas, on the other hand, a prompt 
and brilliant victory might intimidate the two latter powers from de- 
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daring themselves. Their attention was occupied especially in 
pressing their maritime preparations, as therein consisted the princi* 
pal defense of the kingdom, and the pledge of success. But on a 
strict examination into the state of the navy, it was found to be nei- 
ther so numerous, nor so well provided, as had been supposed, and 
as the urgency of circumstances required. This afflicting discovery 
excited a general clamor. In the two houses of parliament, the 
duke of Bolton and Fox inveighed with great asperity against the 
earl of Sandwich, who was first lord of the admiralty. No diligence, 
however, was omitted to remedy all deficiencies. To cheer the 
public mind in so trying a conjuncture, and especially to inspirit the 
seamen, by giving them a chief possessed of their full confidence, 
the ministers appointed to the command of the fleet lying at Ports- 
mouth, admiral Keppel, an ofiicer of distinguished ability, and highly 
celebrated for his brilliant achievements in the preceding wars. Lords 
Hawke and Anson, those two bright luminaries of the British marine, 
had honored him with their esteem and closest friendship ; in a word, 
no choice could have been so agreeable to the British nation at large 
as that of admiral Keppel. He refused not the appointment, not- 
withstanding that he was already arrived at an age in which man 
prefers repose to action, and that he could aspire to no greater glory 
than what he had acquired ; he must even have felt a sort of repug- 
nance to commit it anew to the hazard of battles. To these con- 
siderations was added another untoward particular, which was, that, 
as a whig, the ministers eyed him with jealousy ; a circumstance 
which, in the course of events, might occasion him many disgusts. 
But more thoughtful for the good of his country, which claimed his 
services, than of his private convenience, he hesitated not to accept 
the chaige, to which he was invited by the public voice. The vice- 
admirals, Harland and Palliser, both officers of high re[.utation, were 
appointed to second him in command . On his arrival at Portsmouth, 
Keppel, instead of a great fleet ready to proceed to sea, found, to 
his extreme surprise, only six sail of the line prepared for immedi- 
ate service, crews incomplete, provisions insufficient, and naval mu- 
nitions wanting. The ministers alledged that the other ships had 
been detached on diflerent services, but that they were to return 
shortly. However it was, the admiral exerted an activity so astonish- 
mg, that by the middle of June he found himself in condition to put 
to sea with twenty ships of the line, and not without expectation of 
prompt re-mforcements. He sailed from St. Helens on the thir- 
teenth, accompanied by the fervent prayers of all England. The 
posture of affairs was inexpressibly critical and alarming. It was 
known that France had a numerous fleet at Brest, completely man- 
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ned and equipped for sea ; the ships which conveyed the riches of 
India were expected from day to day, and might become the prey of 
the French. This disaster, so great in itself, by the loss of such 
treasures, must have involved another of still greater consequence, 
thett of an iinmense number of sailors, who were counted upon to 
man the ships of war. To this momentous consideration were 
joined*the defense of the vast extent of the British coasts, the safety 
of the capital itself, the preservation of the arsenals, the repositories 
of all the elements of the greatness of England, and the basis of all 
her hopiB ; and all these objects, rather of vital tlian of great impor- 
tance, were oonfidod to the protection of twenty ships ! 

Meanwhile the land preparations were pushed with no less ardor 
than the maritime. The recruiting service was prosecuted with 
success ; the militia were assembled, and formed into regiments 
upon the model of regular troops. Encampments were established 
in such places as were thought most exposed to the attempts of the 
enemy. Thus the English made their dispositions to meet the im- 
pending war. The government had already ordered, by way of reprisal, 
the detention of all the French vessels that were found in the ports 

But France, who for a long time had purposed to turn her arms 
against England, was better provided with all the implements of war. 
Her fleet was numerous, and all her arsenals were in full activity. 
The court of Versailles, on intelligence of the hostile manner with 
which king George had answered the declaration of the marquis de 
Noailles, immediately dispatched orders to the different ports, pro- 
hibiting the departure of all English vessels. This measure, taken 
reciprocally by the two powers, produced but little effect ; the mas- 
ters of merchant vessels, foreseeing a rupture, had hastened to re- 
cover their own shores. France, henceforth, laying aside all hesita- 
tions, felt it due to herself to assume the atdtude which becomes a 
great and powerful nation. She was disposed to perfect the work 
commenced by her declaration, and tore-assure the minds of her new 
allies by a step from which it was impossible to fall back without 
shame. She therefore resolved to receive, and formally acknowl- 
edge, the American commissioners, as ambassadors of a free and 
mdependent nation. How England must have been stung by this 
affront it is not diflicult to imagine. 

On the twenty-first of March, the three commissioners were 
introduced by the count de Vergennes before the throne, whereon 
was seated the king, Louis XVI., in the midst of the grandees of his 
court. In this ceremony, none of those formalities were omitted 
which it was usual to ol^erve, whenever the kings of France gave 
audience to the ambassadors of aovereign and independent nationt ; 
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a tnilj remarkabk event, and such aa history, perhaps, affords no 
example of! The Americans herein experienced better fortune 
than other nations that have acquired independence ; as, for example^ 
the Switzers and Dutch, who were not without difficulty, nor till af- 
ter a long time, acknowledged independent by those very powers that 
had assisted them to break the yoke of their masters. 

France, having thus dropped the mask, could not but perceive thai 
in the present war she must depend more upon^ her fleets than upon 
her armies. She was not unmindful, that an essential part of ipari* 
time war consists in capturing, as well the armed ships of the ene* 
my, to diminish his power, as those of commerce, to exhaust his re- 
sources ; an object always of primary importance, but most especial- 
ly such in a war with England. The court of Versailles aceordin^- 
ly determined to employ an incentive that should stimulate the ardor 
of both officers and crews. It had been usual in France, in order 
to encourage the armaments on cruise, to grant certain recompenses 
to the captors of ships of war ; and to those of merchant vessels, one 
third of the produce of their sale. The king, by a decree of the twen- 
ty-eighth of March, ordained that the enemy ships of war and cruisers, 
which should be taken by his own, should belong in full and en tiro 
property to the commanders, officers and crews, who should have 
captured them ; and that, in like manner, two thirds of the value 
of merchant ships and of their cargoes, should become the property 
of the captors ; the other third, being reserved, to be deposited in 
the fund destined for the relief of invalid seamen. This decree, sign- 
ed by the king, and countersigned by the duke de Penthievre, grand- 
admiral of France, was to have been put in execution the fourth of 
the following May ; nevertheless, whether Louis XVI., as some think, 
swayed by the natural benignity of his character, was reluctant to 
give the signal for the effusion of blood, or that policy disposed him 
to wait till the English should have committed the first hostilities, 
the edict was not published and executed until the beginning of July. 

With a view to prevent the English government, fearing for itself, 
from being able to send re-inforccments to America, regiments were 
ordered to march from all parts of France upon the coasts that look 
towards England. Already a formidable army was found assembled, 
and ready, in all appearance, to be embarked on board the grand ar- 
mament at B^st, for a descent upon the opposite shore. All the 
labors of that port were pushed with unexampled activity ; more than 
thirty ships of the line were already completely equipped there, be- 
sides a great number of fngates ; the latter were particularly intend- 
ed for cruising against the British commerce. Another considerable 
fleet was about to put to sea from the port of Toulon. 
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This sudden resurrecUon of the French marine was the subject of 
extreme surprise to all nations, and particularly to England, who, 
accustomed to domineer upon the ocean, scarcely knew how to 
believe that there should thus all at once have risen up a power in 
condition to contend with her for the scepter of the seas. In truth, 
the state of debility into which France had fallen at the epoch of the 
death of Louis XIV. not only rendered it impossible to remedy the 
weakness in wbich.liio.French navy was left at the conclusion of the 
war of the Spanish succession, but it even occasioned those ships 
which remained to perish in the docks for want of repairs. The wars 
oC Italy, of Flanders, and of Germany, which took place under the 
reign of Louis XV., by drawing all the efforts and all the resources 
of the state to the land service, produced a fatal coldness towards the 
marine department. France contented herself with arming a few 
ships, rather to protect her own commerce, than to disturb that of the 
enemy ; hence disastrous defeats, and losses without number. To 
all these causes was joined the opinion, natural to the inhabitants of 
France, latisfied with the fertility of their lands, and the multitude 
of their manufactures, that they have little need of a strong navy and 
of maritime traffic. But finally, the increase of the products of their 
colonies, and tlie immense gain they derived from the sale of them 
m foreign markets, drew the attention of the French to the impor- 
tance of external commerce. 

They perceived, at the same time, that without a militflfy marine 
to protect the mercantile, maritime commerce must always be uncer- 
tain, and consequently sickly and unprofitable ; and that war may 
destroy, in a few days, the fruits of a long peace. On these consid- 
erations, the court of France devoted its cares to the creation and 
maintenance of a Heet sufficiently formidable to command respect 
during peace, or to make war with success, and protect commerce 
from the insults of enemy vessels. 

The present American war, which opened so brilliant a perspec- 
tive to the French, furnished also a powerful incentive to these new 
designs. In order not to want skillful officers to manage the ships, 
the seamen of tlic merchant shipping, in imitation of the exampie of 
the English and Dutch, were called into tlie service of the royal navy. 
Besides this, in pursuance of a well conceived plan, there were sent 
out in the year 1772, 1775, and 1776, three fleets, commanded by 
three excellent seamen, the counts d'Orvilliers, De Guichen, and 
Duchaffault. These excursions served as schools of practice, ia 
wlych the officers and crews formed themselves to evolutions and 
manoeuvres. In brief, the efforts of the French government were so 
unremitting, and it was so seconded by the general ardor, that ut iLe 
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commencement of the present war, its navy equaled, if it did not 
surpass, that of England ; speaking, however, of the fleets which the 
latter had then fitted for immediate service, or in such forwardness 
that they could put to sea within a short space of time. Nor was 
France disposed to keep this navy idle in her ports. The cabinet of 
Versailles meditated two expeditions equally important ; the one was 
to be executed by the armament at Brest, the other by the fleet of 
Toulon. The latter, putting to sea as soon as possible, was to repair 
with all celerity to America, and suddenly to make its appearance 
in the waters of the Delaware. 

Hence two events were likely to result, equally pernicious to Great 
Britain ; namely, that the squadron of lord Howe, which had gone 
up that river, and which was greatly inferior in force to that of France, 
would, without any doubt, have been destroyed, or must have fallen 
into the power of the French. That squadron annihilated or taken, 
the army under general Clinton, pressed in front by Washington, and 
in rear by the French fleet thus possessed of the Delaware, would 
also have been constrained to surrender, or, certainly, would have 
had an extremely perilous retreat. So decisive a blow must have 
put an end to the whole American war. This plan of campaign had 
been debated and agreed upon at Paris, between the commissioners 
of congress and the ministry. Nor was the execution of it delayed ; 
on the thirteenth of April, the French fleet sailed from Toulon. It 
was composed of twelve sail of the line, and four large frigates, and 
commanded by the count d'Estaing, a man of great valor, and of 
an active genius. It took out a considerable corps of troops to serve 
on shore. Silas Deane, one of the American commissioners, who 
was recalled, and M. Gerard, whom the king had appointed his 
minister to the United States, were on board . Fortune showed herself 
favorable to these first essays. The wind seconded the voyage o1 
the fleet ; and, though the British ministry had been promptly ad- 
vised of its departure, their ignorance of the route taken by the count 
d'Estaing, and the strong west winds which prevailed for some days, 
so retarded the decisions of the admiralty, that it was not till the 
first of June they ordered admiral Byron to make sail with twelve 
ships for America ; he was to replace lord Howe, who had requested 
leave to return to England. As for the fleet of Brest, more consid- 
erable, and commanded by the count d'Orvilliers, who was impa- 
tient to realize the hopes which had been placed in his talents, it was 
destined to scour the seas of Europe, in order to keep alive upon 
the coasts of Great Britain the fear of an ini'asion. He relied espe- 
cially upon his frigates, which were very numerous, to intercept the 
merchant fleets laden with rich cargoes, which the English then ex- 
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pected from the two Indies. Thus things were rapidly veiging to 
an open rupture between the two states, and immediate hostilities 
were expected, though war was not yet declared on either part, ac^ 
cording to the established usages of Europe. Universal attention 
was roused by the contest going to commence between France and 
England ; events of moment were expected from the collision of twc 
such powerful nations. Nor was fortune slow to light the first fires 
of this conflagration, which soon involved the four quarters of the 
world in its flames. Scarcely had admiral Keppel got out to sea, the 
thirteenth of June, from St. Helens, and shaped his course for the 
bay of Biscay, when he discovered, at no great distance, two ships 
pf confi4derable size, with two other smaller vessels, which appeared 
to be watching the motions of his fleet. These were the two French 
frigates called the Licome and the Belle Poule. The admiral found 
himself in a very delicate situation. On the one hand he desired 
much to make himself master of the ships, in order to procure infor- 
mation respecting the state and position of the Brest fleet ; on the 
other, war was not yet declsured between the two nations, and the 
causing it to break out might be imputed to his temerity. Nor did 
he find any thing in the instructions of the ministers which could 
v^ove his perplexity; as they were exceedingly loose, and left 
every thing almost entirely to his discretion. It should be added, 
that Keppel being of a party in opposition to that of the ministers, 
his conduct, in case he commenced hostilities, was liable to be inter- 
preted unfavorably, since his adversaries might attribute to political 
motives what appeared to be the inevitable result of circumstances. 
In this painful embarrassment, Keppel, like the good citizen he was, 
chose rather to serve his country at his own peril, than to hazard its 
interest by his indecision. Accordingly, the seventeenth of June, 
he ordered his ships to give chase to the French. Between five and 
six in the afternoon, the English frigate Milford came up with the 
Licome, and her captain, in very civil terms, summoned the French 
commander to repair under the stern of admiral Keppel. The 
Frenchman at first refused ; but seeing the Hector ship of the line 
come up, which saluted with ball, he submitted to his destiny, and 
following that vessel, took station in the British fleet. 

During this time, captain Marshall, with his frigate Arethusa, of 
twehty-eight six pounders, in company with the Alert cutter, was in 
pursuit of the Belle Poule, which carried twenty-six twelve pounders, 
and was accompanied by a corvette of ten guns. 

The Arethusa, being the better waiter, arrived about stx in the 
evening within musket shot of the Belle Poule. Marshall informed 
the French captain, M. de la Clocheterie, of his orders to bring him 
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uiuler the stem of the adminl. To this, de la Clocheterie returned 
a spirited refiisal. The Arethusa then fired a shot across the Beile 
Poule, which she returned with a discharge of her broadside. A 
fierce engagement between the two frigates ensued ; animated by an 
equal emulation, and bent on carrying the victory, in this first action, 
the most extraordinary efforts of resolution were displayed on both 
sides. The conflict continued for more than two hours, with severe 
damage to both parties, as the sea was calm, and the vessels extreme- 
ly near. The French were superior in the weight of metal, the 
number of their crew, and the proximity of their coasts ; while the 
English were benefited by the number of guns, and especially by 
the presence of two ships of the line, the Valiant and the Monarch ; 
which, though prevented by the calm from coming up to take part 
in the action, nevertheless greatly disquieted the French captain, 
and exceedingly circumscribed his movements. Finally, after an 
obstinate contest, the English firigate, finding herself too close upon 
Che coasts of France, despairing of being able to overpower her ad« 
versary, and having sustained much injury in her masts, spars and 
rigging, profited of a light breeze, which sprung up at thai moment,, 
to withdraw. She was afterwards towed off" to the fleet by the 
Valiant and Monarch. During her retreat, the French saluted her 
with fifty balls ; but she returned them not one. The Belle Poule 
would even have pursued her, but for the damage she had received 
herself, besides the proximity of the two men of war, and even of 
the whole English armament. 

La Clocheterie, thinking it more pfudent to consult his safety, went 
to cast anchor for the night in the midst of the shoals, near Ploua»- 
cat. The next morning, the two English ships came to reconnoiter 
his position, and ascertain whether it was possible to approach the* 
frigate near enough to take her. But finding the obstacles of the 
rocks insuperable, they abandoned the enterprise, and returned to 
join the fleet. For the same causes, and at the same time, the Eng- 
lish cutter and the French corvette joined battle with equal fury, but 
with different success. After an hour of the most vigorous resist- 
ance, the corvette surrendered. The Arethusa, in this action, had* 
eight men killed and thirty-six wounded. The loss of the Belle 
Poule was forty killed, and fifty-seven wounded. Among the 
first was M. de St. Marsautt, lieatenant of the frigate ; among the 
second, M. de la Roche de Kerandraon, ensign ; Bouvet, an auxil- 
iary ofHcer, and M. de la Clocheterie himself, who received two 
contusions. 

In the morning of the eighteenth, the frigate Licome, which had 
been stationed in the middle of the English fleet, having made a 
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movement which gave the English some suspicion, they fired a shof 
across her way, as a signal to keep in company ^dth the other ships. 
Immediately, to the great astonishment of the admiral, and of the 
whole English fleet, she discharged a broadside and a voUey of mus- 
ketry into the America, of sixty-four guns, commanded by lord 
Longford, which lay the nearest to her. This done, she struck her 
colors, as if, tired of this middle state between peace and war in 
which she was kept, she had preferred, though a prisoner, to consti- 
tute herself in open war* Keppel sent her to Plymouth. In the 
mean time, another French frigate, named the Pallas, fell in with the 
English fleet ; the admiral detained her, changing her oflicers and 
crew. Such was his conduct with regard to French vessels of war. 
As to merchant ships, though a great number of them fell within 
his reach, he permitted them to continue their voyage without inter- 
ruption, not thinking himself authorized to stop them. 

The action of the Belle Poule excited no little enthusiasm in 
France, where the remembrance of so many defeats was still recent ; 
and it is unquestionable that the oflicers and all the crew of thai 
frigate hai signalized as much valor as nautical ability. Their con- 
duct occasioned a sincere joy, and it was diligently extolled, in order 
to animate the public mind by these brilliant beginnings. The 
king showed himself lavish of favors towards those who had fought ; 
he appointed M. de la Clocheterie captain of ship ; Bouvet, lieuten- 
ant of frigate ; and gave the cross of Saint Louis to Roche Keran- 
draon. Pensions were granted to the sister of Saint Marsault, to 
the widows, and to the children of those who had fallen in the ac- 
tion. The English were not so generous towards captains Marshall, 
and Fairfax, commander of the cutter ; but they received the enco- 
miums of the admiralty and of their fellow-citizens. 

Byt the king of France, considering the affair of the Belle Poule, 
and the seizure of other frigates, as a suflScient motive for executing 
his projects, ordered reprisals against the vessels of Great Britain. 
He immediately caused to be published his decree concerning prizes, 
as if the sending of the count d'Estaing to America, with such or- 
ders as he was the bearer of, was not yet to be reputed a commence- 
ment of war. The English went through the same formalities, thus 
authorizing by words what they had already done, at least with re- 
gard to ships of war. Until this time, the two parties had endeav- 
ored to harm each other by all possible means, without resorting to 
the accustomed declarations. 

The papers found aboard the French frigates, and the questions 
put to the prisoners, furnished admiral Keppel with important intel- 
ligence. He learned that in the port of Brest were thirty-two shipg 
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of the line, with ten or tweWe frigates, all in complete readineis to 
put to sea ; whereas all hia own forces consisted in twenty saL of the 
line and three frigates. He found hiolself already in sight of the 
Isle of Ouessant, and consequently near the coasts of France. Hif 
position was truly embarrassing. The proximity and superiority of 
the en^ny rendered his present station imminently perilous. To 
encounter the hazards of a battle which might expose the safety of 
the kingdom, was rather an act of temerity, than a courageous reso> 
lution. On the other nand, to retire from the coasts of an enemy 
be had braved a moment since, appeared to him a step too unworthy 
of his own reputation, and of the English name. But finally, cott- 
suiting utility more than appearances, and his duty rather than the 
point of honor, be tacked about for England, and entered Portsmoath 
the twenty-seventh of June. 

Immediately, some, from the spirit of party, and in order to excul- 
pate the ministers, others to appease the national pride, pulled him 
to pieces without mercy. It might have seemed that his retreat had 
sullied the glory of England ; and some were so transported by their 
fury as to compare Keppel to Byng. The admiral supported with 
admirable constancy the outrages of the multitude, and the invectives 
at the party who excited them. He busied himself only with the 
means of re-inforcing his fleet, and of putting it in condition to scour 
the seas anew ; the admiralty powerfully seconded his zeal, and the 
success corresponded to his exertions. The first divisions of the 
East and West India fleets arrived about that time, and furnished a 
great number of excellent seamen to the naval armament. Thus 
re-inforced, it weighed anchor and put to sea the ninth of July. It 
was composed of twenty-four ships of the line, which were afterwards 
joined by six more of die same class. It comprehended a ship of 
one hundred guns, named the Victory, which bore the admiral's 
flag, six of ninety, one of eighty, and fifteen of seventy-four ; the 
rest were of sixty-four. 

They were all well manned and equipped, and commanded by 
excellent officers. The frigates were insufficient in number ; there 
were only five or six, with two fire-ships. The fleet was divided into 
three squadrons ; the van was commanded by sir Robert Harland, 
vice-admiral of tiie Red ; the center by admiral Keppel, assisted by 
admiral Campbell, a consummate seaman, who, on the score of an- 
cient friendship, had chosen to accompany him as the first captain 
of the Victory. The rear was conducted by sir Hugh Palliser, vice- 
admiral of the Blue, and one of the members of the board of admi* 
ralty. Finding themselves so strong, and no longer doubting of 
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netoiyi the Bkiglish made thdr appearance upcm the coasts of 
Fnuice. 

They sought the French fleet with all diligence, impatient to give 
it battle, in order to preserve tfieir commerce, to efiace the dishonor 
of having aiew days before yielded the sea to the enemy ; finally, 
to sustain their ancient renown, and to cause fortune to incline in th^ 
favor from the very commencement of hostilities. Meanwhile, the 
French fleet had also come out of port the eighth of July. It was in 
like manner formed in three divisions ; the first commanded by the 
count Duchaffault, the center by the count d'Orvilliers, captain-gene* 
ral, and the third by the duke de Chartres, prince of the blood, who 
was seconded and guided by admiral de la Motte Piquet These 
three divisiom comprised thirty-two sail of the line, among which 
were the admiral's ship, h Bretagne, of one hundred and ten guns, 
la Ville de Paris, of nmety , which carried the count de Ouichen ; two 
of eighty, twelve of seventy-four, one of seventy, two of sixty-four, 
one of sixty, and two of fifty, besides a great number of frigates. 
It was the intention of the count d'Orvilliers not to come to an 
engagemept except with great probobilities of success ; and this by 
no means for want of an intrepid valor, and of a perfect knowl- 
edge of naval tactics ; but he chose first to exercise his crews 
thoroughly. He hoped, also, without exposing himself to the hazards 
of an action, to give Inland some severe blows, by employing his 
light vessels to capture the convoys which she daily expected from 
the two Indies. He shaped his course for the Isle of Ouessant, in 
the full persuasion that the British fleet, which he supposed to con- 
sist but of twenty sail of the Une, would not presume to venture out 
of port, or, if it showed itself, that he should certainly defeat or 
disperse it, and that, in all events, he should acquire the dominion of 
the sea. Fortune appeared to favor these first effcH-ts ; scarcely had 
he quitted the road of Brest, when he discovered the English frigate, 
the Lively, which admiral Keppel had detached upon discovery ; he 
ordered her to be chased, and she was soon taken. The entire 
world was attentive to what mi^t ensue, on seeing the two most 
potent nations of Europe marshaled the one against the other, on 
the ocean. To this object, and not in viun, had the government of 
France aimed all its calculations for several years back. Its ships 
were completely equipped, its seamen well trained, its captains 
excellent. It remakied only that fortune should smile «pon such 
magnanimous designs. The two fleets came in sight of each other 
in tibe evening of the twenty-third of July, the Isle oi Ouessant being 
thirty leagues distant, and the vrind at west. The count d'Orvil- 
lierS) believing the enemy weaker than he was in reality, desired 
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impfttieotly to bring him to action. Bat on approaching the British 
fleet, and finding it nearly as strong as his own, he aroided an 
engagement no less cautiously than he had eagerly sought it at first. 
As he had the advantage of the wind, it was impossible for the 
English to force him to it, against his will. During the night, two 
French ships were driven by the force of the wind to the leeward of 
the British fleet. Admiral Keppel, having perceived it in the morn- 
ing, made signal to give chase and cut them off from the main body 
of their fleet. He hoped that in order to save Ihem, the French 
admiral woald give him battle, or at least that these ships would 
be taken, or so forced out of their course tliat it would be impos- 
sible for them to rejoin their fleet. The count d'Orvilliers prefer- 
red not to make any movement to succor them; and thus the 
two vessels, though they had the good fortune to escape the English, 
were chased so far, that they could take no part in the events wluch 
followed. 

Daring the four following days the two fleets remained in sight ; 
the British admiral endeavoring all the time to get the wind, or to 
beat up so near the French fleet as to force it to action. But to 
arrive at this object, it was impossible to maintain the disposition 
entire ; and therefore Keppel had commanded that the ships should 
take rank accord'mg to their swiftness, as they gained to the wind- 
ward, with attention, however, to keep their distances as much as 
possible. This movement was also necessary, in order not to lose 
sight of the enemy. But it was not without danger, since it might 
offer the French an occasion to fall suddenly with superior force 
upon some one of the English ships. It was also the cause, that on 
the twenty-seventh, the day of battle, the French fleet was formed 
m better order than that of England, which appeared deranged. 
On the morning of that day, the wind continuing from the west, and 
£ivoring the French, the two fleets were separated, one from the 
other, a distance of only three leagues, in such a manner, however, 
that the English rear found itself a little more to the leeward than 
the center and van. Keppel therefore ordered Palliser, who com- 
manded it, to press up to the windward, in order to form in a line 
with the two other divisions of the fleet. Palliser executed the 
orders of the admiral. This movement induced the count d'Orvil- 
fiers to befiere, and perhaps not without reason, as Palliser con- 
tinued to crowd more and more to the windward, that it was the 
mtention of the enemy to attack the French rear, and to gain on the 
opposite teck the weathergage of that division. To defeat this 
maneuver, he directly put his ships about, and reversing his order 
of ImtOt, his rear became van. Tins very movement, together with 
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9ome Tariations in the mnd, of which the English dexterously availed 
themselves, brought the two fleets so near each other, that the 
action commenc^ immediately, the wind blowing from the west, 
and the French running from north to south, the English from south 
to north. This manner of combating, by which a close and station- 
ary action was avoided, the ships finng only as' they passed each 
oUier in opposite directions, was the result of the maneuver just 
made by the French fleet. 

It suited the eount d'OrviDiers so much the better, as, since he 
had not been able to decline the engagement,^ it assured him, at 
least, that it could not be decisive. For it was a necessary conse- 
quence of this order of battle, that the two fleets must break their 
line during the action, and that the party who should have sustained 
the least damage, could not immediately pursue their advantages, 
whether against any particular ship of the enemy, or against his 
entire fleet. The two fleets thus standing-on opposite tacks, and 
but a slight distance apart, the first ships of the English van, and 
those of the French rear, which, as we have said, was become the 
van, began to exchange broadsides, and the battle was joined suc- 
cessively, as the whole English line passed close alongside of the 
whole French line ; so that the rear, commanded by sir Hugh Palli- 
ser, and the van by the count Duchafiault, were the last to attack 
each other. The eiSects of this collision were very destructive on 
both sides ; but as the French, according to their custom, had fired 
at the tackling, and the English, as they usually do, at the body of 
the ships, the hulls of the French vessels were more severely dam- 
aged than those of their enemies ; whereas the English were much 
grei^r sufierers in their masts, yards, and rigging. The French, 
profiting of, this advantage of theur sails, soon tacked, and formed 
their line anew. The British van and center also in a short time 
recovered their stations, though the admiral's ship had sufiered 
extremely. But the ships of Palliser and several others, not only 
had not yet tacked, but being in a disabled condition, they obeyed 
the wind, and fell rapidly to leeward. In this state of things, 
whether the count d'OrviUiers intended, as the English pretend, to 
cut their line, and separate these ships from the rest of the fleet, or, 
as the French aflirm, wishing to place himself under the wind, in 
order, as he expected a second battle, to deprive the English of the 
advantage he would thus gain for him3elf, of using the lower batteries 
with effect, he made signals for all his fleet to advance by a succes* 
give movement, and penetrate between the ships of Keppel and 
those of Palliser. 

The English admiral, perceiving the design of his adversarj. 
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immediately put his ships abouti and stood athwart the enemy's 
foremost divisioni directing at the same time sir Robert Harland to 
form his division in a line astern, in order to face the enemy> till sir 
Hugh Palliser could bring up his ships. It is not clear, whether 
this movement of Keppel frustrated the project of the count d'Orvil- 
liers for intercepting Palliser's division, or whether it was merely 
the mtention of that admiral to get under the wind ; but certain it is, 
that in consequence of this evolution the English remained to the 
windward. It was therefore in their power to renew the battle, 
provided, however, that all their ships had been in condition to take 
part in the action ; and this would have been the wish of Keppel. 
But the squadron of Palliser, since the admiral and Harland had 
thrown themselves between him and the French, to whom they were 
now very near, found itself to the windward of the other divisions, 
and, of course, remote from the French fleet, and little within reach 
to be of any assistance in case of a new engagement. On this con- 
sideration, Keppel made a signal for all the ships to the windward to 
resume their respective posts in the order of battle. Here a mistake 
happened, which prevented the execution of his orders. Palliser's 
ship, the Formidable, not having repeated the signal, the captains of 
the other ships understood that of Keppel as an order to rally in 
the wake of the commander of their own division, which they did 
accordingly. 

Meanwhile, the French continued drawn up, to leeward, in order 
of battle. Keppel renewed the same signal, but with no better suc- 
cess. Afterwards, about five in the evening, [Palliser says at seven,] 
he commanded the captain of the frigate Fox to convey to Palliser 
a verbal message of the same import as the order he had already 
intimated by signals. It was still in vain ; neither the Formidable 
nor the other ships obeyed. On seeing this, and the day bx spent, 
Keppel made the signd'to each of the ships of Palliser to resume 
their stations in the line ; excepting, however, the Formidable, ap- 
parently from a certain regard to the rank and particular functions 
of the vice-admiral. This time, his orders were executed ; but night 
came, and put an end to all possibility of further operations against 
the enemy. 

Such were the causes which prevented admiral Keppel from renew- 
ing the battle ; whether the disobedience of Palliser proceeded from 
the impossibility of managing his ships, disabled in the engagement, 
as seems probable, and as the court martial decided, in the solemn 
trial which followed, or that it was owing to any personal pique of 
that oflicer, who, being of the ministerial party, was politically at 
variance with KeppeL Be this as it may, the French thence took 
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occasion to say, that from noon till night they offered, battle to E^ 
pel, who would not accept it. The fact in itself is incontestable; 
but as to the intentions of the British admiral, it is certain that he 
was well disposed to recommence the action, but was prevented by 
the obstacles we have just related. 

Satisfied with their conduct in this combat, and with its issue, 
which might be represented as a victory, a thing so important ^t this 
first epoch of the war, or finding the condition of their fleet too shat- 
tered to warrant their exposing themselves to the hazards of a second 
battle, the French profited in the night of a fair wind to recover their 
own coasts ; and entered the ne^t day with full sails into the port of 
Brest. They had, however, left in the place of battle, three ship* 
with lights at the mast beads, to deceive the English into the belief 
that all their fleet was still there. At break of day, the French fleet 
was already at such a distance that it was only discernible from th% 
mast heads of the largest ships in the British fleet ; nothing remained 
m sight but the three vessels above mentioned. Keppel ordered the 
Prince George, the Robust, and another ship, to give them chase, 
but as they were good sailers, and the English had sufiered extremely 
in their sails and rigging, this pursuit was fruitless. Admiral 
Keppel made the best of his way to Plymouth, where he purposed 
to repair the damages of his fleet ; he left, however, some ships that 
had suffered the least, to protect the British trade, and especially the 
fleets which were expected. 

The English, in this action, had one hundred and forty killed, 
and about four hundred wounded. The loss of the French is 
uncertain ; but it is probable that it exceeded that of the English. 
Some private authorities lead to this belief, as also the throng of 
sailors and marine with which they are accustomed to fill their 



The two fleets proceeded again to sea the next month. But 
whether tliey mutually sought to meet each other, as they gave out, 
or that each endeavored to avoid the other, as it was reciprocally 
asserted, it is certain that they did not me^t again. It is equally 
indisputable that the trade of England was effectually protected ; 
while, on the other hand, an immense number of French vessels, 
with rich and valuable cargoes, fell into the power of the enemy. 
These losses excited the complaints of the cities of Bordeauji^, Nantz, 
Saint Malo, and Havre de Grace. 

Such was the issue of the battle of Ouessant, which commenced 
the European war. The English observed in it, to their great sur- 
prise, that the French not only fought with their accustomed valor 
hat that they displayed also no ordinary dexterity in profiting of tbo 
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advantage of wind, in the management of their ships, and in theii 
naval evolutions. Hence they could not but infer, that if they ob- 
tained successes in the pres^it war, they would have to pay dearer 
for them than in the last 

Public rejoicings were made in Fninoe, to animate the people, 
and mBi»re them with better hopes* The impression was quite dif- 
ferent in England ; some compfauned of Keppel, others of Palfiser, 
accoidmg to the variovis hmnors of the parties^ all of fortune. Af- 
ter certain warm discusnons, the admiral and vice-ackniral were both 
put upon trial ; but both were aequftted ; the first, to the universal 
ezdtation of the people ; the second, to the particular giutificatioQ 
of the fiaeoda of the ministry* 
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BOOK ELEVENTH- 

^ 1T78. The unfortunate issue of tbe war of Canada, and the in- 
utifity of the advantages obtained in the <SBunpaign of Pennsylvania, 
had at length shaken the obstinacy of the British ministers. They 
began to believe that it was impossible to reduce the Americans by 
fbroe of arms ; and every day confirmed them in this persuasion, 
nnce France, so powerful by land and by sea, bad united her forces 
to those of the congress It was too manifest to be doubted, that if 
the Americans had been able to withstand, in the preceding cam- 
paign, the utmost efforts of England, it would be infinitely more easy 
for them to resist in future ; their union being more consolidated by 
lime, their hopes secured by propitious fortune, and their arms 
seconded by those of a formidaUe potentate. Besides, it was no 
longer to be hoped that as many troops could be sent to America in 
future years as had been sent thither in the past. For, without ref- 
erence to the almost absolute impossibility of procuring more Ger- 
man troops, and the extreme slowness of recruiting in England, there 
was to be feared an invasion of the French, in the very heart of the 
kingdom, and moreover, it was necessary to throw strong garrisons 
into the West India islands, to shelter them firom the assaults of the 
French, who were known to have a respectable force in their vicin- 
ity. It was no mystery in the British cabinet, that the principal ob- 
ject which the French were aiming at in the present war, after the 
separation of America from Great Britun, was the conquest of the 
rich colonies of England in the West Indies ; and that in anticipation 
of events they had assembled numerous troops in their own posses- 
rions. The EngBsh islands of the West Indies thus found themselves 
exposed, almost without defense, to the attempts of the enemy. 
Whether the ministers had believed that war with France was not 
likely to break out inunediately, or that they had relied upon their 
sanguine hopes of a complete triumph in the preceding campaign, 
they had flattered themselves that, in any event, their victories upon 
the American continent would enable them to pass into their islands, 
in good time, aD the succors that could be necessary. Jealousy was 
also entertained of Canada, not only <m the part of the Americans, 
but also, and much more, on that of the French ; for the Canadians 
were more French than English, and the memory of their origin 
appeared to be still dear to them. It was therefore necessary to leave 
m that province such garrisons as could answer for it. These vari- 
•Ui considerations not only rendered it impracticable to re-inforce 
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the annies which acted against the United States, but even imposed 
Ike necessity of weakening them by detachments for the differeiil 
exigencies of the service. But, on the other hand, die courage of 
the ministers did not desert them. They hoped that offers of accom* 
modatioD, a new mode of conducting the war, and, perhaps, victories 
over France, would enable them to compass that which by arms akHie 
they had hitherto failed to obtain. They persuaded themselves that 
the Americans, tired of a long war, and finding their resources ex- 
haasted, would readily consent to an arrangement ; or that, even if 
the congress refused, the greater part of the nation, at least, would 
manifest an eagerness to fisten to their proposals ; and already they 
beheld intestine dissensions opening the way to the re-establishment 
of ancient relations, if not an absolute subjugation. 

To provide for this consummation, the clause had been added to 
the act of conciEation, which empowered the commissioners to treat, 
not only with any public autlnmty, but even with every description 
of private citizens whatsoever. After having encountered an ob* 
stinate resistance in the inhabitants of the northern provinces, they 
had been assured by the refugees, in whom they put all their trust, 
that they would find far more pliaUe matter in those of the south. 
They determined accordingly to make these the seat of the war, in 
the hope, that as they abounded more in subjects devoted to the 
crown, they would manifest greater repugnance to combating the 
troops of the king, and more inclination to listen to his negotiators, 
fiesides, the fertile lands and exuberant pasturage of these provinces 
rendered them extremely accommodate for the subsistence of armies, 
at the same time that the inhabitants would have a motive in this 
very abundance the more to dread the devastations inseparable from 
vear. But whatever was the foundation of these hopes, the minis- 
ters were resolved to resume hostilities as soon as the negotiations 
should ceade to promise any result, in order to avoid the appearance 
of yielding to the threats of France. Without allowing themselves 
to be intimidated by the consequences which might attend the war 
with America, they considered themselves bound by that regard 
which every state owes to its own honor and dignity, to try yet for 
a time the fortune of arms. If it proved necessary at last to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Ameriea, which was become the 
principal point in contest, they thought it could nev^ be too late for 
that, and they reputed it better to submit honorably to adverse for- 
tune and the decision of the sword, than to bow ignominiously, and 
without combat, to the menaces of an arrogant enemy. Such were 
the motives which influenced the British ministers in the present pe- 
riod <^ the war, and which were afterwards the basis of all their res* 
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daltoDfl. But perfectly senaible that if England mttle no new ovor- 
tiures, the oongresa would not fait to ratify the treaty contracted witk 
France, and that it would become then much more difficult for that 
body to retract its resolutionPy the British ministers hastened to 
transmit to America the bill of conciliation, even before it had yet 
been approved in pariiament. They flattered themselves that the 
Americans thus finding that England renounced what had been the 
first and capital cause of the difierenees, that is, the right of taxa- 
tion, all other difficulties would be promptly smoothed, and the rat- 
ification of the treaty readily prevented. This first point gained, the 
commissioners would only have had, as it were, to aj^^ear, in oHiar 
to affix the seal to a definitive anrangeqaent Accordingly, copiea 
of the bill were received at New York about the middle of the month 
of April. Governor Tryon, a shrewd and active man, as we have 
seen, after having caused it to be published in the city, found means 
to circulate it amoqg the Americans, much extolling the good dispo- 
sitions of the government towards America. He wrote at the same 
time to general Washington, and to Trumbull, the governor of New 
Jersey, requesting them, a thing really without example, to bring this 
project of an act of parliai&ent to the knowledge of soldiers and of 
inhabitants. Washiilgtou referred the whole to the congress, that 
they might take the proper measures* Trumbull replied to Tryon 
m a very energetic style, that he was not a little surprised at this 
strange mode of negotiation between two nations ; that in simUar 
cases, demands and propositions are addressed, not to the multitude, 
but to those who govern ; that there had been a time, indeed, when 
such a proposal of the mother country might have been received 
with alacrity and gratitude, but that such time was irrevocably elapsed* 
He reminded of petitions rejected, hostilities commenced ^md pros- 
ecuted with so mudi barbarity on the part of the Engli^'j, their in* 
science in good fortune, the crueUies exercised against prisoners, 
mjuries which had interposed an insuperable obstacle to reconcilia- 
tion. * Peace,' be added, ' cannot subsist but with our independence. 
The English will then find the Americans as rineere friends as they 
are now determined and dai^^efous enemies. If they would have 
peace, let them abandon . all insidious proeedures> and demand il 
openly of those who can grant it.' Meanwhile, the ooi^ess, on re- 
ceipt of their generals llispatebes> deliberated upon the step they 
had to take. . 

Considering themaelves as already sure of the asostance of France^ 
and indignant of these new machinations of the English, they decreed 
that any men, or body of men whatsoever, who should presume to 
make any separate or partial convention or agreement with coqunia* 
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•loners under the crown of Grant Britain^ should be reputed and 
treated as enemies of the United States ; that these states could not 
enter into any conference or treaty with the agents of Great Britain, 
except they should, as a prebminary thereto, either withdraw their 
fleets and armies, or else in positive and express terms acknowledge 
the independence of the United States. Finally, it being the design of 
the enemy to full the inhabitants of America, by this soothing sound 
of pe«ce, into a neglect pf warlike preparations, it was earnestly rec- 
ommended to Oie different states to use the most strenuous exer- 
tions to have their respective quotas of continental troops in the field 
as soon as possible ; and that all the miUtia of the said states might 
be held in readiness to act as occasion might require. The congress 
then, in order to show of how Uttle importance they esteemed the 
bills of parliament, and the intrigues of Tryon to diffuse them, em- 
braced the generous counsel of causing them to be published in the 
public prints, together with the resohitions they had just passed. 

But on the other hand, under the apprehension that many of those 
who had hitherto attached themselves to the Ei^lish party, in de- 
spair of finding pardon in their country, might not only persist in their 
obstinacy, but profiting of the amnesty offered by. the British govern- 
ment, might also employ theur influence to draw over to its interest 
even such as had remained feuthful to the common cause, they pass- 
ed a resolution, recommending to the several states, to grant a full 
remission of all guilt and penalties, except the restrictions they might 
deem necessary, to all those who had borne arms against the United 
States, or assisted the enemy in any way whatsoever. Elach indi- 
vidual was assured of pardon for the offenses he might have com- 
mitted up to that time, and the citizens were invited to a mutual 
forgiveness and oblivion of past wrongs and injuries. 

But the English soldiers in America, strangers to the political 
considerations by which states are guided, and bitterly irritated at 
the obstinate resistance of the Americans, were inconceivably shocked 
at hearing of the unexpected resolutions of the ministers. They 
were for absohite conquest, and submission without reserve. They 
could not endure this shameful condescension ; they asked why 
this ignominious retraction, why this solicitude to otter what at first 
was refused with so much pertinacity ? They expected, upon the 
fiiith of promises, a re-infbrcement of twentyihousand of their fellow- 
soldiers, and th^ received in their stead acts of concession. The 
discontent was so extreme in the eamp^ as to manifest itself in sedi- 
tious words, and acts of violence ; the soldiers in their fury presumed 
even to rend their cdors.; othess, aad principally the Scotch, tore in 
{ueces the ads of parUamenL If suc^ was the indignation of the 
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British troops, it is easy to conceive what was the despair of the 
American refugees They saw blasted in a moment their confident 
hopes of returning victorious to their habitations ; and perhaps some 
of them gnashed at finding themselves frustrated of intended ven- 
geance. 

With so much industry and so little firuit did the agents of England 
labor in America to conciliate minds towards the mother country ; 
and with so much energy and success did tbr congress endeavor to 
haflie all their efforts ! 

The second of May was the day destined to carry to its utmost 
height the exultation of the Americans^ and to put the seal to the 
dismemberment of the vast and powterfiil British empire. On this 
day arrived at Casco Bay, the French frigate La Sendbk, com- 
manded by M. de Marigny. She had been selected as an excellent 
sailer, to bear to the congress the treaties concluded with France ; 
she had departed from Brest the eighth of March, having on board 
Simon Deane, brothef of Silas. She brought, besides, happy news 
of all the European continent, and of an unanimity still more sincere 
than ever, of the people and of the princes in favor of America. 
The congress was immediately convened : we shall not attempt to 
describe their satisfaction and alacrity at the sight of the treaties 
They were ratified as soon as read. Unable to control the flush oc- 
casioned by so great an event, they forgot the rules of prudence. New 
states too frequently err in this ; allowing themselves to be hurried 
away by an inconsiderate ardor, and impatient to communicate it to 
the people they govern, they are betrayed into impolitic steps. In 
this respect, widely different from ancient states ; these, always cir 
cumspect and wrapped up in mystery, are reluctant to break silence 
even when every thing appears to exact it. The congress at once 
made public the dispatches they had just received ; this disclosure 
was disagreeable to several powers, and especially to Spain, who 
would have chosen not to declare herself before the appointed time. 
The proclamation issued to that effect, spoke not only of the treaty of 
commerce concluded with France, but even of the treaty of alliance , 
it announced, without any reserve, that the emperor of Germany, the 
Kings of Spain and Pru&sia, were determined to support them ; that 
the king of Prussia^ in particular, would not permit that ttie troops 
levied in Hesse and Hanau should pass through his territories in 
order to embark in the English vessels, and that he woukl be the 
second potentate in Europe who would acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of America ; that fifty thousand French were marched upon 
the coasts of Normandy and of dittany ; and, finally, that the navies 
of France and Spfun (as if the intervention of this power was ahready . 
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•ocored) amoanted to two hundred ships, ready to sail for the snc- 
oor of America. The congress afterwards drew np and published 
a solemn address to the people of America ; this piece was wrought 
with much care, though a little strange from its tumid style, and the 
religious sentences with which it was interspersed. It was tecom* 
mended to all ministers of the gospel, of whatever denomination, to 
read this address to their congregations, immediately after divine 
service. It represented in the most vivid colors the vicissitudes of 
the state in the course of the late years; the virtue, the courage, the 
f>atience of the Americans ; the perfidy, the injustice, the cruelty, 
the tyranny of the En^h ; the asristance of God visibly afforded to 
the just cause ; and the ancient weakness of the colonies succeeded 
by their present security. ' The haughty prince,' continued the 
address, ' who spjimed us from his feet with contumely and disdain, 
and the parliament which proscribed us, now descend to otter terms 
of accommodation. 

* While in the full career of victory, they pulled off the mask, and 
avowed their intended despotism. But having lavished in vain the 
blood and treasure of their subjects in pursuit of this execrable pur- 
pose, they now endeavor to ensnare us with the insidious offers of 
reconciliation. They intend to lull you with fallacious hopes of 
peace, until they can assemble new armies to prosecute their nefiuious 
designs. If this is not the case, why do they strain every nerve to 
levy men throu^iout their blands ? Why do they meanly court every 
little tyrant of Europe to sell them his unhappy slavey ? Why do they 
continue to imbitter the minds of the savages against you ? Surely, 
this is not the way to conciliate the affections of America. Be not, 
therefore, deceived. You have still to expect one severe conflict. 
Your foreign alliances, though they secure your independence, can* 
not secure your country from desolation, your habitations from 
plunder, your wives from insult or violation, nor your children from 
butchery. Foiled in their principal design, you must expect to feel 
the rage of disappointed amUtion. Arise then ! to your tents ! and 
gird you for battie ! It is time to turn the headlong current of ven* 
geance upon the head of the destroyer. They have filled up the 
measure of their abominations, and like ripe firuit must soon drop 
from the tree. Although much is done, yet much remains to do. 
Expect not peace, while any comer of America is, in possession of 
your foes. You must drive them away from this land of promise, a 
land flowing indeed mih milk and honey. Your brethren, at the 
extremities of the continent, alreitdy implore your fiiendship and 
protection. It is your duty togranttheir request. They hunger and 
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tfitmt after liberty. Be it yobrs to diepense to them tfie heaveidy 
^, *^ dnce a kind Proyidenoe has placed it in your power.** ' 

The eongress also published thdse articles of the treaty of amitj 
and commerce which related to the reciprocal intercourse between 
the two nations, to the end that the inhabitants of the United States 
might goy^m themselves conformably to the same. They exhorted 
them to consider the French as their brethren, and to behave 
towards them with the fKendship and attehtion due to the subjects 
of a great prince, who with the highest magnanimity and wisdom had 
treated with the United States on terms of perfect equality and 
mutual advantage, thereby rendering hiftiself the protector of the 
rights of mankind. 

Great were the rejoicings in all parts of the United States ; the 
name of Louis XVI. Was in all mouths. Every wjiere be was pro- 
claimed the protector of liberty, the defender of America, the savior 
of the country. These joyful tidings were announced with great 
solemnity to the army, which still occupied the camp of Valley 
Forge ; the soldiers were under artns, dnd afl the corps formed in 
order of battle. 

Meanwhile, the three pacificatory commissioners, Carlisle, Eden, 
and Johnstone, had arrived in the waters of the Delaware at the 
beginning of Jane ; they repaired to Philadelphia the ninth. Gene- 
ral Clinton notified their arrival to Washington, praying him to send 
a passport to doctor Ferguson, secretary of the commissioners, that 
he might, without danger, deliver their di^atches to the congress. 
Washington refused the passport, and his refusal obtained the special 
approbation of the government. 'The commissioners then decided 
to forward their letters by the ordinary post. The congress received 
them in their sitting ofthe thirteenth, with an express from Washing- 
ton. They were read to certain words in the letter directed * to his 
excellency Htenry Laurens, the president and others, the members 
of congress.' No sooner were they heard, than a violent clamor 
arose ; many members exclaimed that the reading ought to be inter- 
rupted on account of the ofiensive language against his most christian 
majesty. 

The words were these : ' We cannot but remark the insidious in- 
terposition of a power, which has from the first settlement of the 
colonies been actuated with enmity to us both ; and notwithstanding 
the pretended date or preset form of the French offers to North 
America, it is notorious that they have only been made, because it 
was belieted that Ghreat ISritabi had conceived the design of an 
itffrieable arrangement, and with a Vtew to prevent reconciliation, and 
prolong this destructive war.' After animated debates, the further 
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co a i gklCTa tion of tlie sabject was adjourned to the next sitting. Tbe 
question was agitated with equal T^emence the following dajs. 
Finally, the congress, having demonstrated, by the wannth of this 
diflciission, the lespect they bore to their august ally, reflected, on the 
other hand, that it was more prudent to answer than to keep silence. 
It ipras easy to lay before the people such motives as were likely to 
diflsoade them from accepting the proposals of England, whereas a 
refusal to notice them might occasion discontents prejudicial to the 
state. They determined, accordingly, to read the dispatches of the 
commissioiiers. They consisted m the letter addressed to the 
president of congress, a copy of their commission, and three acts of 
parliament. The commissioners ofiered in their letter more than would 
have been required, in the origin of the quarrel, to appease the minds 
of the coloDiBts and re-establish tranquillity ; but less than was neces* 
sary at present to obtain peace. They endeavored to persuade the 
Americans that the conditions of the arrangement were not only 
favorable, but also perfectly sure, and of such a nature that the two 
parties would know, for the future, upon what footing they were to 
live together ; that their friendship would thus be established upon 
solid bases, as it should be, in order to be durable. They declared 
themselves ready to consent to an immediate cessation of hostilities 
bj sea and land ; to restore a iree intercourse, and to renew the 
eommon benefits of naturalization throughout tlic several parts of the 
ipire ; to extend every freedom to trade that the respective inter- 
of both parties could require ; to agree that no military force 
shoald be kept up in the different states of North America^ without 
the consent of the general congress, or of the particular assefiiblies ; 
to concur in such measures as would be requisite to discharge the 
debts of America, and to raise the credit and the value of the paper 
CHxralation ; to perpetuate the common union by a reciprocal depu- 
tation of agents from the different states, who should have the priv- 
ilege of a seat and voice in the parliament of Great Britain ; or if 
sent from Britain, in that case, to have a seat and voice in the assem- 
htj of the different states to which they might be deputed respective- 
ly ; in order to attend to the several interests of thcwe by whom they 
urere deputed ; to estabUsh the right and power of the respective 
keipdaturea in each particular state, of settling its revenue and its 
civil and military establishment, and of exercising a perfect freedom 
ai legislation and internal government^ so that the British states 
tfafonghoat North America, acting with those of Europe in peace 
and war, wider one common sovereign, might have the irrevocable 
enjoyment of every privilege that was short of a total separation of 
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interest, or consistent with that union of force on which the security 
of British religion and Uberty depended. 

Finally, the commissioners expressed their desire to open confer- 
ences with congress, or with some of its members, either at New 
York, at Philadelphia, or at Torktown, or in such other place as it 
might please the congress to appoint. 

Thus, to terminate a war, already pushed to a great length, those 
niio in its origin would hear of nothing short of the absolute reduc- 
tion of America, abated all the rigor of their conditions. 

Meanwhile, the congress took into serious consideration the state 
of afiairs. Tlie debates that ensued upon this subject, were drawn 
mto length ; not that any individual thought of renouncing indepen- 
dence, but all took an interest in the form of the answer to be given 
to the commissioners. The discussion was continued until the sev- 
enteenth of June. On that day, the congress answered with as much 
conciseness as dignity ; they already felt how greatly their position 
was meliorated by the success of their arms and the alliance of 
France. Their reply purported, that the acts of the British parlia- 
ment, the very commission of the agents, and their letters to con- 
gress, supposed the people of the United States to be subjects of the 
crown of Great Britain, and were founded on the idea of depen- 
dence, which was utterly inadmissible ; that, neverthdess, the Amer- 
icans were inclined to peace, notwithstanding the unjust claims from 
which the war had originated, and the savage manner in which it 
had been conducted. That congress would therefore be ready to 
enter upon the consideration of a treaty of peace and commerce, 
not inconsistent with treaties already subsisting, when the king of 
Great Britain should demonstrate a sincere disposition for that pur- 
pose ; of which no other proof could be admitted but that of an ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the independence of the United States, or 
the withdrawing of his fleets and armies. 

Thus, the Americans, steady in their resolutions, chose rather to 
trust to their own fortune, which they had already proved, and to 
the hope they placed in that of France, than to link themselves anew 
to the tottering destiny of England ; abandoning all idea of peace, 
war became the sole object of their solicitude. Such was the issue 
of the attempts to effect an accommodation ; and thus were extin- 
guished the hopes which the negotiation had given birth to in Eng- 
land. But not consenting to concessions until the time for them was 
passed, the English justified the refusal of the Americans. It can 
not be afikmed that these overtures on the part of the first, were 
only an artifice to divide the second among themselves, to detach 
them from France, and to have them afterwards at their discretion ; 
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but it is certain that after so many rancoroos animosities, so many 
■angoinary battles, after the innumerable excesses of rapine, cruelty 
and lust, the Americans could not be blamed for suspecting the 
British ministers of a design to insnare them. 

The wound was incurable, and friendship could not be restored. 
This was a truth of universal evidence ; the seeming inclined to be- 
lieve the contrary, was sufficient to inspire apprehensions of treach* 
ery, and the extreme of distrust in all flattering promises. Whoever 
shall reflect attentively upon the long series of events which we have 
related up to this time, will perceive that the Americans were always 
constant in their resolution, the EInglish always versatile, uncertain, 
and wavering. Hence it is not at all surprising that those found 
new friends, and that these not only lost theirs, but also made ene- 
mies of them at the very moment when they could do them the least 
harm, and might receive the most from them. Vigorous resolutions. 
prevent danger; half measures invite and aggravate it. 

But the chiefs of the American revolution were not without appie- 
hension that the insidious caresses, the new concessions of England, 
and the secret intrigues of the commissioners, might act powerfully 
upon the minds of such citizens as were weak or impatient for re- 
pose. The congress, however, was not disposed to give any other 
answer except that which has been recounted above. They excited' 
therefore several writers to justify their resolutions and to defend the 
cause of America. This course appeared to them the more proper, 
inasmuch as the English commissioners, liaving lost all hope of suc- 
ceeding with the congress, had resorted to the expedient of dissemi- 
nating in the country a multitude of writings, by which they en- 
deavored to persuade the people that the obstinacy of congress 
would hurry America into an abyss, by alienating her from her old 
friends, and giving her up a prey to an inveterate enemy. This 
step of the commissionerB furnish^ the patriots with a new aigument 
to put the people on their guard against the artifices and intrigues of 
the agents of England. Among tlie writers of this epoch, deserving 
of particular mention, is Drayton, one of the deputies of South Car» 
oliaa, and a man of no common erudition. He endeavored to de- 
monstrate in the public papers, that the United States having al- 
ready treated veith France, as free states, and in order to maintain 
their independence, they could not now negotiate with the British 
commissioners upon the basis of submission, without renouncing that 
faith and ingenuousness which ought to preside over all their trans- 
actions, without exposing the American people to be accounted 
^thlem and infieunous, and consequently to lose for ever all hope of 
Ibr^gn succors ; while on the other band they would fintl them- 
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Bthres placed without reaourco in the power of tboee who had gvcn 
them heretotore such fisttal proofs of their perfidy and cruelty. ' Be- 
sides/ he added^ ' the conyeation* that we might make with the 
<x>mmissioners would not be d^mtive y they would need the ratifica- 
tion of the king, of the ministers, and of the parliament ; and what 
aasurance have we that they would have it? But let it be supposed, 
can we be assured that a future parliament will not annul eJl these 
treaties ? Let us not forget, that we have to do with an enemy as 
Aithlessand finudulent as barbarous. How is it possible not to sus* 
pect a snare, when we hear the commissiQnws ofier us propositions 
which exceed their powers, and contradict even the acts pf parlia- 
nent ? ' Thus the patriots repubed the ofilors, the promises, and the 
ugmnents of the ^tish tommissiooers. Finding no accessible 
point, the latter were at length convinced that all hope of concilia- 
tion must be relinquished. If they eouki still have r^nained under 
any illusion upon this point, it must soon have been dissipated by the 
evacuation which their generals made, at the same Listant, of the 
city of Philadelphia^ the acquisition of which had been the fruit of 
80 much blood, and of two arduous campaigns^ The ministers 
feared^ what actually hiq>pened, that a French fleet might suddenly 
enter the Delaware, and place the British army, which occupied 
Philadelphia, in extreme jeopardy. Their des^ was, besides, to 
carry the war into the southern provinces, and to send a part of the 
troops to defend their islands of the West Indies against the attacks 
g! the new enemy. The diminution that must result from it in the 
anny of the continent, induced them to send orders to Clinton, by 
the commissioner Eden, to evacuate Philadelphia without delay, and 
to fall back upon New York. This measure, dictated by prudence, 
and even by necessity, was interpreted by the Americans as a symp- 
tom of terror ; and it consequendy must have had the most prejudi- 
cial influence upon the success of the negotiations. What need 
have we, they said, to enter into an accommodation with the Eng- 
lish, when their retreat is a virtual avowal of the inferiority of their 
arms? 

Be this as it may, Clinton prepared to execute the orders of his 
government. But in order to repair by land to New York, it was 
necessary to traverse New Jersey, a province, in which, for reaaons 
already stated, he must expect to meet only with enemies. It was, 
besides, exhausted by long war. Foreseeingi therefore, that ho 
might want provisions, the English general, before evacuating Phila- 
delphia, had collected them in considerate quantity, and loaded 
them upcm a great number of carriages. It is true, that as the fleet 
of lord Howe still remained in the waters of the Dekiware, the army 
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might hare been transported to New Tork by sea ; the Americans 
themselves expected it, and Washington apprehended it much. But 
the difficulties and delays of the embarkation, and perhaps also the 
fear of encountering the French fleet in superior force, deterred the 
English from taking this route. Clinton and Howe having made the 
necessary dispositions, the whole army passed the Delaware very 
early on the twenty-second of June ; and, descending the river a 
little, landed at Gloucester Point, upon the territory of New Jersey. 
It immediately proceeded, with all its baggage, towards Haddonfieldi 
where it arrived the same day. 

Washington was soon apprised in his camp at Valley Forge, that 
the British army was in motion ; without loss of time he sent general 
Dickinson to assemble the militia of New Jersey under arms. At 
the same time, in order to support them by a respectable corps of 
continental troops, he ordered general Maxwell to march into New 
Jersey. Their mutual efforts were to embarrass, by all possible im- 
pediments, the retreat of the British army ; to break up the roads, 
to cut the bridges, to fell trees, and to plant them in abattis. It was 
recommended to them at the same time to avoid hazardous move- 
ments and unexpected actions. Such were the first steps taken by 
Washington in order to retard the enemy, until hd could advance 
himself with the main body of his army into New Jersey, and ob- 
serve in person what there was to be done. In the meantime, he 
assembled his council of war at Valley Forge, and submitted to their 
deliberation whether it Was proper, by harassing the enemy's rear, 
to do him all the harm possible, without, however, coming to a gene- 
ral engagement ; or whether it was more advisable to attack him in 
front, and try the fortune of a decisive battle. The opinions differed, 
and were for some time in balance. General Lee, who a little 
before had been exchanged for Prescott, considering the equality of 
the forces of the two armies, and the posture of affairs, become too 
favorable to be exposed without necessity to the hazard of battles, 
perhaps also having little confidence in the discipline of the Ameri- 
can troops, was of the opinion that they should not he put to the 
test anew, and that an action should be avoided. He was for being 
content with following the enemy, observing his motioui?, and pre- 
venting him from rava^g the country. This counsel was adopted 
by the greater part of the generals. The others, among whom was 
Washington himself, thought differently, and were inclined, in case 
a favorable occasion should present itself, to engage a general affair, 
lliey could not bring their minds to endure that the enemy should 
retire with impunity during so long a march, and they persuaded 
themselves that they had every thing to expect from soldiers whose 
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constancy, the rigor of the teasons, and the scarcity of things the 
most necessary to life, had not been able to subdue. They reflect- 
ed, besides, that the English army was embarrassed with the most 
cumbersome baggage, and they doubted pot but that, in the nume- 
rous defiles it would have to thread, some favorable occasion must 
offer Itself to attack with advantage. Nevertheless, the opinion of 
the majority prevailed, not without endent dissatisfaction on the part 
of Washington, who, according to his character of personal perti- 
nacity, remained steadfast in his way of thinking. 

The same day in which the English abandoned Philadelphia, he 
moved from his camp of Valley Forge, and crossing the Delaware 
at Coryells Ft rry, because Clinton was marchi(ig up the river, he 
went to take post at Hopewell. He was in great uncertainty 
respecting the designs of the enemy. Their slow march, which was 
the effect of the immoderate quantity of their baggage, and not a 
stratagem, induced him to suspect that their aim was to draw him 
beyond the Eariton, into the open plains of New Jersey, and then, 
rapidly, turning his right, to lock him against the river, and constrain 
him to join battle with disadvantage. He proceeded, therefore, with 
extreme circumspection, and did not allow himself to be enticed to 
venture across the Rariton. 

Meanwhile, the English had already reached Allentown. Wash- 
ington detached Morgan with his light horse, to harass their right 
flank, while Maxwell and Dickinson infested them on the left, and 
general Cadwallader in rear. But when Clinton found himself in 
Allentown, he reflected upon the way he had to take in order to 
arrive at New York. By turning towards the Rariton, he might pro- 
ceed to Brunswick, pass the river there, push for Staten Island, and 
thence to New York. Another route presented itself on the right, 
by passing through Monmouth and gaining wiih rapidity the heights 
of Middletown, whence it was easy to pass to Sandy Hook ; from 
that point, the fleet of Howe, which awaited the army, could trans- 
port it to New York. General Clinton conceived it an extremely 
hazardous enterprise to attempt the passage of the Rariton, with an 
army encumbered by such immense convoys, and in the presence of 
that of Washington, which he knew was soon to be re-inforced by 
the northern troops, under the command of general Gates. He 
concluded therefore to pursue thp road of Monmouth, and immedi- 
ately commenced the march. Washington, who till then had remain- 
ed in doubt, because the road from Allentown leads alike to New 
Brunswick and to Monmouth, as soon as he got this intelligence, 
detached general Wayne with a thousand regular trpops to re- 
inforce the corps of Cadwallader, in order to enable him with more 
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effect to harass^ and retard the enemy. The simultaneous action of 
the detachments of Wayne, Cadwallader, Dickinson and Morgan, 
being of extreme importance, the commandter-in^chief put them aP 
unoer the command of major-general La Fayette. But the danger 
increasing at every instant, as the American van had already come 
up with the English rear, Washington judged it necessary to sup- 
port it by other corps of regular troops. He directed general Lee 
to press forward with two brigades. As the senior, Lee took the 
command of the whole vanguard, leaving to the marquis de la Fay- 
ette only that of the militia and light horse. General Lee occupied 
Cnglishtown. Washington fo k>wed a little distance from the main 
body of the army, and encamped at Cranberry. Morgan continued 
to infest the right flank of the English, and Dickinson their left. 
Things were fast verging to a decisive ev^nt. The British army was 
encamped upon the heights of Freehold ; descending thence towards 
Monmouth, a deep valley is entered, three miles in length and one 
in breadth ; it is broken with hillocks, woods, and morasses. Gene- 
ral Clinton, seeing the enemy so near, and the battle inevitable, with- 
drew all the baggage from the rear, and passed it into the charge of 
the van, commanded by general Knjrphausen, that while himself 
with the rear guard kept the enemy in check, it might be conducted 
without molestation to a place of safety upon the hills of Middle- 
town. The rear guard, which he retained during the night of the 
twenty-seventh in his encampment at Freehold, consisted of several 
battalions of English infantry, both heavy and light, the Hessian 
grenadiers, and a r^ment of cavalry. 

The next morning at daybreak, Knyphausen descended into the 
valley with the vanguard and his convoy, on his way towards Mid- 
dletown, and was soon at a good distance from the camp. Clinton, 
with the selected corps he had kept with him, still maintained his 
podtion, as well to retard the enemy, as to give time for the baggage 
to gain the heights. Washington, promptly informed of all that 
passed, and apprehensive that the English would effect their design 
of posting themselves in the mountains of Middletown, the distance 
being only a few miles, in which case it became impossible to inter* 
rupt their retreat to New York, resolved to g^ve them battle without 
further delay. 

He (M-dcred general Lee to attack the enemy in front, while Mor- 
gan and Dickmson should descend into the valley upon his flanks, 
the first to the right, the second to the left, m order to attempt the 
column of Knyphausen, encumbered with its long train of carriages 
and packhorses. Each put himself in motion to obey. General 
Cfinton, having resumed his march, was already descended from the 
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heights of Freehold^ when he peroeiyed that the Amecicans were 
also descending with impetuosity in order to attack him. He was 
informed at the same instant, that Knypfaausen was exposed to the 
greatest peril, his convoy being en^piged in defiles, that continued 
several miles. Clinton, finding himself under the necessity of fight- 
ing, instantly took the only resdutlon that could extricate him from 
the embarrassments of his position. He determined to turn upon 
the Americans who menaced his rear, and to charge them with the 
utmost vigor. ^He persuaded himself that, thrown into disorder by 
this unexpected attack, they would hasten to recall to their succor 
the corps they had detadied to int Tcept the baggage. Thus ihe 
English rear guard, commanded by Comwallis and Clinton himself, 
and the American vanguard, ciHiducted by general Lee, and the 
marquis de la Fayette, advanced the one against the other with a 
firm resolution to engage. 

The artillery began to play, and the Queen^s dragoons charged 
and routed the light horse of La Fayette. Lee, surprised at the un- 
expected determination of Clinton to face about upon the Americans, 
and the rapidity with which he had carried it into execution, was 
constrained to form his troops upon ground by no means favorable. 
He had behind him a ravine which rendered his retreat almost im- 
practicable in case of check. Perhups also he was piqued at being 
forced to job battle after having supported the contrary opinion. 

At the first charge of the English he feB back, not without dis- 
order, probably occasioned by the difficulty of the ground. The 
enemy pursued him across the ravine, and pressed him bard before 
he had time to rally. In this critical moment, Washington arrived 
with his corps. Having kept himself ready to move at any instant, 
he had pushed forward at the first sound of the firing, having ordered 
his soldiers to leave behind them whatever could impede their march^ 
even to the knapsacks, which they usually carried upon all occasions. 
On seeing the retreat or rather flight of the troops of Lee, he was 
not master of his anger: he addressed some very harsh words to that 
general, and applied himself with equal prudence and courage to 
restore the fortune of the day. It was necessary, first of all, to ar- 
lest for a fsw moments the impetuosity of the Ei^glish, in order to 
give time for all the corps of the rear guard to come up. Accord- 
ingly, the commander-in-chief ordered the battdions of colonels 
Stewart and Ramsay to occupy an important post on the left, behind 
a tuft of wood, and there to sustain the first efforts of the enemy. 
.Stung by the reproaches of his general, and stimulated by the point 
of honor, even Lee made extreme exertions to rally his troops. He 
disposed them on more advantageous ground, where they defended 
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themselves Taliandy. The Eng^irii were constrained to renew their 
attacks in order to diriodge them. But at length, Lee, as well m 
Stewart and Ramsaj, overpowered by numbers, were forced to faU 
back ; they withdrew, howevar, without any confusion. Lee retired 
to rally anew behind Ekiglshtown ; but in the meantime the Amer- 
ican rear guard had arrived upon the field of battle. Washington 
disposed these fresh troops, partly in a neighboring wood, and partly 
upon a hill situated on the left, from which some pieces of cannon, 
which lord Sterling had planted there, severely annoyed the eneidy. 
The infantry were drawn up in the center, at the foot of the hill in 
front of the enemy. At the same time, general Greene, who, on thk 
day, commanded tlie right wing, and who had advanced c<nisiderably, 
on being apprised of the retreat of the vanguard, very prudently 
concluded also to fall back. 

As soon as he wms airived upon the fidd of battle, he took a very 
strong position on the right of lord Sterling. He likewise poster 
his artillery upon a lofty eminence, whence it cruelly infested tbt 
left wing of the enemy. The English, being thus arrested, and find 
bg so harsh a reception in front, attempted to turn the left flank of 
the Americans ; but they were repulsed by the light infantry which 
Washington had sent there for this purpose. They then directed 
their efforts against his right, which they endeavored to surround* 
But overwhelmed by the artillery of Greene, they were soon forced 
to retreat. As soon as Washington saw them give way, he caused 
them to be charged vigorously by the infantry under general Wayne. 

Hie Elnglish turned the back, and lecros^g the ravine, went to 
form anew upon the same ground where general Lee had made his 
first halt. Victory was no longer doubtftd ; but the new position of 
the English was still formidable. Their flanks were covered by 
woods and deep morasses, and their front, being protected by the 
same ravine which had deranged the troops of Lee in the beginning 
of the action, could only be reached through a narrow pass. 

Washington, nevertlieless, made his dispositions for renewing the 
engagement, having ordered general Poor to charge them upon the 
right with his own brigade and a corps of Carolinian militia, and 
general Woodfort to attack them upon the left, while the artillery 
should play on them in front. Both exerted themselves with alacrity 
to execute their orders, end to surmount the obstacles which defended 
the flanks of the British army. But the gmund was so broken 
and difficult that night came on before they had been able to obtain 
any advantage. The action soon ceased throu^out the line. Wasl^ 
mgton would have desired to re-commence it the next morning, with 
the day ; he therefore kept all his troops under arms during the night 
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lie was vigilant that every thing should be ready ; sparing neither 
cares tior fatigue. But the thoughts of Clinton were very differently 
occupied. His vanguard and his baggage were already arrived in 
safety near Middletown. His calculation had not deceived him, for 
he had no sooner attacked the corps of Lee, than that general has- 
tened to recall the light troops whidi had been detached to fall upon 
the baggage and the soldiers that guarded it, as they filed through the 
valley. During the action, they had continued to march upon Mid- 
dletown, and they had arrived the same evening at secure positions 
on the hills. Clinton, besides, bad not to blush for this day, since 
with his rear guard he had repulsed the American van, and had finally 
arrested the whole army of the enemy. His troops were greatly 
inferior in number to those of Washington ; but it would have been 
an imprudence, even for an army of equal force, to risk a new 
engagement, when so great a part of it was at such a distance, and 
in a country whose inhabitants and whose surface presented little 
else but opposition and obstacles. The loss of the battle would have 
been followed by the total ruin of the army. On all these considera- 
tions, he decided for retreat. He took advantage of the obscurity of 
night in order not to be followed, and to avoid the intolerable sultri 
ness of the climate during the day. About ten at night, the Ameri- 
cans say at midnight, he put his columns in motion for Middletown.. 
with so profound a silence, that the enemy, though extremely near, 
and attentive to observe him, perceived not his retreat. Clinton wrote, 
that his march was favored by moonlight. This circumstance afforded 
the Americans an abundance of merriment ; it being observed that 
the moon was then at its fourth day, and that it was set a little before 
eleven at night. Washington, on his part, had to take into consider- 
ation the excessive heat of the season, the weariness of his troops, 
the nature of the country, very sandy, and without water ; finally, the 
distance which the enemy had already gained upon him during the 
night. He consequently relinquished the thought of pursuing them^ 
and allowed his army to repose in the camp of Englishtown until the 
first of July. He took this step with the less reluctance, as he con- 
sidered it now impracticable to prevent or disturb the embarkation of 
the English at Sandy Hook. 

Such was the issue of the battle of Freehold, or of Monmouth, as 
It IS called by the Americans. If they had the worse in its com- 
mencement, it terminated in their favor. And it appears very prob- 
able, that if the division under Lee had made a firm stand, they 
would have gained the most decisive victory. The English, in this 
engagement, had three hundred killed, and an equal number wound- 
ed ; about one hundred were made prisoners. Many of them also 
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deserted, especially of the Hessians. Few were slain on the side of 
the Americans. On the one part and on the other many soldiew 
died, not of wounds, but of the intense heat of the weather, added to 
the fatigue of the day. Washington greatly commended his troops 
for the valor they had signalized, and particularly general Wayne. 
The congress voted thanks to the army, and especially to the offi* 
cers and commander-in-chief. But general Lee, a man of an irasci-* 
ble character, could not brook the indignity he believed to have been 
offered him by Washington, in the presence of his soldiers. Ho ♦here- 
fore wrote two letters to the commander-in-chief, in which his resent- 
ment caused him to forget all bounds of respect. They occasioned 
the revival of an affair which the usual prudence and moderation of 
Washington would have inclined him to pass by. Lee was arrested 
and brought before a court martial, to make answer to the three fol- 
lowing charges ; for disobedience, in not attacking the enemy on the 
twenty-eighth of June, agreeably to his histructions ; for having made 
an unnecessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat ; and for disrespect 
to the commander-in-chief in his two letters. He defended himself 
with great ingenuity, and with a sort of eloquence, so that impartial 
and military men remained in doubt whether he was really culpable 
or not. Nevertheless, the court martial found him guilty of all the 
charges, bating the epithet of shameful, which was expunged, and 
sentenced him to be suspended for one year ; a judgment certainly 
either too mild, if Lee was guilty, or too severe, if innocent. This 
affair occasioned much conversation, some approving, others blaming 
the sentence. The congress, though with some hesitation, con- 
firmed it. 

On the first of July, Washington directed the march of his army 
towards the Hudson, in order to secure the passages of the moun- 
tains, now the English were in force at New York. He left, how-, 
ever, some detachments of light troops, and particularly Morgan's dra- 
goons, in the lower parts of New Jersey, to take up deserters, and to 
repress the incursions of the enemy. 

While such were the operations of Washington and of Clinton in 
New Jersey, general Gates, with a part of the northern army, had 
descended along the banks of the Hudson, in order to disquiet the 
English in New York. By this judicious movement, the garrison of 
that city, under apprehensions for itself, was prevented fi'om march- 
ing to the support of those who were engaged with the enemy in New 
Jersey. 

Meanwhile, the British army was arrived, the thirtieth of June, at 
Middletown, not far from Sandy Hook. The fleet under lord Howe 
was alreadyatanchorthere^thoughift bad been detained along time 
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h*« the Delaware by calms. Sandy Hook had been in time past a 
peninsula, which, forming a point, extended in the mouth of the bay 
of New York ; but in the preceding winter it had been disjoined 
from the main land by a violent storm and inundation, and converted 
into an island. T^e timely arrival of the fleet delivered the army 
from the imminent peril to which it would have been exposed, had it 
been unable to pass this new strait. But a bridge of boats was con- 
structed with incredible expedition ; and the whole army passed over 
the channel into Sandy Hook island, whence it was soon after con- 
veyed by the fleet to New Y(»k ; ignorant of the extreme danger it 
had so narrowly escaped. 

The count d'E^taing, with his powerful armament, was at length 
arrived in the seas of America. After having made his appearance 
upon the coasts of Virginia, he had entered the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, in the night of the eighth of July. If he could have gained 
that position a few days sooner, and before the fleet of Howe had got 
out of the river, or even if he had fallen in with it on its passage from 
the Delaware to Sandy Hook, it is beyond doubt that he would have 
entirely destroyed that squadron, which only consisted of two ships 
of the line, a few frigates, and a certain nundber of transports. The 
British army would then have been inclosed by the Americans at 
land, and by the French at sea. Hemmed in by mountains and an 
impassable tract of country, it would have found it impossible to force 
its way to New York. Destitute of provisions, and cut ofi* from all 
communication, it must have been compelled at last to surrender, and 
at Middletown would have been renewed the capitulation of Saratoga. 
This event might therefore have decided the fate of the whole war. 
But after having commenced with favorable winds, the voyage of the 
French admiral was so protracted by frequent calms, or by rough 
weather, that he not only did not arrive in time to surprise the squad- 
ron of Howe in the Delaware, and the army of Clinton atThiladel- 
phia, as had been the scope of his plan, but also that he did not 
enter the waters of that river until the one was withdrawn to the 
anchorage of Sandy Hook^ and the other behind the walls of New 
York. 

But though the land troops might think themselves in safety within 
that city, the fleet was exposed to manifest peril in the road of Sandy 
Hook. As soon as the count d'JE^staing was informed of the move* 
ments of the enemy, he promptly took his resdution. He put to sea 
anew, and suddenly made his appearance, the eleventh of July, in 
sight of the British squadron anchored at Sandy Hook. His own 
consisted of twelve ships of the line, perfectly equipped, aanong which 
were two of eighty guns, and six of seventy-four j he had, besides, 
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Ihiee or l(>iir kiige frigates. On the other band, the Britiah squadixa 
was composed of only six ships of sixty-fiour gims, three of fifty, and 
two of forty, with some frigates and sloops. They were not in good 
ccmditioQ, having been loqg absent from England, and their crews 
were very deficient in number. It is also to be observed, that when 
the French fleet appeared so imezpectedly, that of Howe was not 
in the order of battle suitable to receive it If, therefore, the count 
d'Estaing, immediately upon his arrival, had pushed fiuward and 
attempted to force the entrance of the harbor, there must have en- 
sued, considering the valor and ability of the two parties, a most ob- 
stinate and sangubary engagement ; an engagement, however, which 
the superiority of ihe French would in all probability have decided 
in their favor. 

The count d'Estaing appeared disposed to enter; the English 
prepared to receive him. But such is the nature of the mouth of 
the bay of New York, that, though sufficiently broad, it is obstruct- 
ed by a bar, which runs from Long Island towards Sandy Hook, so 
that between the latter and the extremity of the bar, there is left but 
a very narrow ship channel. Nevertheless, the bar being at a cer- 
tain depth under water, light vessels may pass it with facility, espe- 
cially at flood tide ; but it was doubtful whether large ships, like 
those of the French, could surmount this obstacle. The count 
d'Estaing took counsel of the American pilots, sent him by the con- 
gress ; he feared that his ships, and especially the Languedoc and 
Tonnant, which drew more water than the others, would not be abk 
to pass. He therefore relinquished the enterprise, and withdrew to 
anchor upon the coast of New Jersey, about four miles from Sandy 
Hook, and not far from the town of Shrewsbury. There, iiaviiig 
recruited bis water an< ^ provisions, he concerted with the American 
generals respecUng the expedition of Rhode Island, which he meti- 
itated, since he had missed that of the Delaware. 

The English imagined that the French admiral was (mly waiting 
in this anchorage for the high tides at the end of July. Under ilia 
apprehension of an approaching attack, they accordingly prepared 
themselves for a vigorous defenso. The ardor manifested on this 
occasion by their troops, both in the land and sea service, cann(»t 
be too highly commended. Meanwhile, several English vessels that 
were bound to New York, far from supposing that the French were 
become masters of the sea, fell daily into their power, under the very 
eyes of their own people of the squadron, whose indijpiation wis 
vehement ; but they bad no means of remedy. 

Fmally, on the twenty-secoiad of July, the whole French fleet 
appeared at the entrance of Sandy Hook. The wind &vored it, and 
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the tide was very high. The English expected an action which must 
necessarily issue either in a victory without example, or in the total 
destruction of their fleet ; but after some uncertain movements, the 
count d'Estaing all at once stood off towards the south, and relieved 
his enemy from all fear. His departure could not have been better 
timed for the English ; for from the twenty-second to the thirtieth 
of July, several ships of admiral Byron's squadron, which had been 
dbpersed and shattered by storms and a tedious passage, arrived 
successively at Sandy Hook. If the count d'Estaing had remained 
a few days longer on that station, not one of them could have es- 
caped him. Of this number were the Renown and the Centurion 
of fifty guns, the Reasonable of sixty-four, and the Cornwall of 
seventy-four. 

Admiral Howe, thus finding himself, with infinite gratification, in 
condition to resume the open sea, sailed in search of the count 
d'Estaing, whom he afterwards found at Newport in Rhode Island. 

But previous to relating what passed between the two admirals, 
the order of history requires that we should recount what happened 
between the British commissioners and the congress. The former 
had not entirely abcmdoned their enterprise, and they still contuiut d 
upon the American continent. 

Johnstone, one of their number, had formerly resided a long time 
upon the shores of America, where he had formed an acquaintance 
with many of the principal inhabitants of the country. He had like- 
wise been governor of one of the colonies, where his active and 
cultivated genius, with his insinuating manners, had procured him 
an extensive influence. Being, besides, a member of parliament, 
he had there always warmly defended the cause of America, and 
had shown himself one of the most resolute antagonists of the minis- 
try. These motives, to which, perhaps, it was owing that he had 
been selected for a commissioner, persuaded him that he might suc- 
ceed in effecting in America, by his suggestions and a private corre- 
spondence, what his colleagues, perchance, could not have obtained 
by open negotiations, always subject to the restraints of circumspec- 
tion and distrust. He believed, at least, that bv enticing the princi- 
pal republicans with brilliant prospects of honors and wealth, he should 
smooth the difliculties which impeded the operedons of the commis- 
sioners. It is not known whether he pursued this course of his own 
motion^ or with the privity, or even by the command of the govern* 
ment Nevertheless, the tenor of the letters he wrote upon this head, 
would lead to the belief that the ministers were no strangers to his 
designs. In fact, contrary to the uniform practice of those who ex- 
ercise a delegated power, he praised the reastance which the Amer- 
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icans had made, up to that time, agabst the unJQst and arrogant 
laws of England ; a frankness he Would scarcely have ventured, if 
he had not been guided by the instruotions of the ministers. The 
style in which he wrote to the most considerable citizens, and even 
to the members of congress, would sooner have caused him to be 
taken for an agent of that body, than for an envoy of the British 
government. He professed a desire to be admitted into the interior 
of the country, and to discourse face to face with men, whose vir- 
tues he admired above those of the Greeks and Romans, in order to 
be able to describe them to his children. He affirmed tliat they had 
worthily wielded the pen and the sword in vindicating the -rights of 
their country, and of the human race ; he overwhelmed them with 
protestations of his love and veneration. The congress had some 
suspicions, and at last positive knowledge of these intrigues. They 
recommended to the different states, and directed the commanderf^ 
in-chief, and other officers, to hold a strict hand to the effect that all 
correspondence with the enemy should cease. By a subsequent res* 
olution, it was ordained that all letters of a public nature received 
by any members of congress, from the agents or subjects of the king 
of Great Britain, should be laid before that assembly. 

Thus became public those letters addressed by Johnstone to threo 
members of congress, one to Francis Dana, another to general 
Reed, and a third to Robert Morris. In the first, he assured that 
doctor Franklin had approved the conditions of the arrangement that 
was proposed ; that France had been induced to conclude the treaty 
of alliance, not from any regard for the interests of America, but 
from the dread of reconcihation ; that Spain was dissatisfied, and 
disapproved the conduct of the court of Versailles. In the second, 
after lavishing praises on general Reed, he continued with saying, 
that the man who could be instrumental in restoring harmony be- 
tween the two states, would deserve more from the king and people, 
than ever was yet bestowed on human kind. In the third, which ne 
had also filled with compliments, he admitted that he believed the 
men who had conducted the affairs of America incapable of being 
influenced by improper motives, and added the following words : 
* but in all such transactions there is risk ; and I think that whoever 
ventures, should be secured, at the same time, that honor and emolu- 
ment should naturally follow the fortunes of those who have st "ered 
the vessel in the storm, and brought her safely into port. I think 
Washington and the president have a right to every favor that grate- 
ful nations can bestow, if they could once more unite our interests, 
and spare the miseries and devastations of war.' Such were the 
baits with which, as the Americans said, George Johnstone attempted 
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the fidelity of d^ first aothorifies of the United States ; such 
were the words of blandishment he caused to resound in their ears, 
in order to seduce them to betray their country. But that which 
gave the congress most c^nse, and which they profited of with the 
greatest address to render the British cause and propositions alike 
odious to the inhabitants of America, was the following transaction 
general Reed stated that a lady had sought him, on the part of John 
stone, and had earnestly exhorted him to promote the re-union of the 
two countries, promising, in case of success, a reward often thousand 
pounds sterling, and any office in the colonies in the king's gift. 
The general replied, as he afllrmed, that he 100$ not worth purchis- 
ing ; but that such as he was, the king of Oreat Britain was not 
rich enough to do it. The congress, in their indignation, declared 
that these being direct attempts to corrupt and bribe the congress of 
^e United States of America, it was incompatible with their honor 
t9 hold any manner of correspondence or intercourse with George 
Johnstone ; especially to negotiate with him upon afiairs in which 
the cause of liberty and virtue was interested. 

This declaration, which was sent by a flag to the commissioners, 
produced a very severe answer from Johnstone, which, if he hnd 
clothed in more moderate language, would have gained him more 
credit with his readers. He affected to consider the declaration of 
congress as an honor, and not as a matter of offense ; he observed 
that while that assembly only contended for the essential privileges 
necessary to the preservation of their liberty and the redress of their 
grievances, their censure would have filled his soul with bitterness 
and with grief; but since the congress, deaf to the piteous cries of 
so many citizens overwhelmed by the calamities of war, had sullied 
by motives of personal ambition the principles of then* first resistance ; 
since he saw them bend the knee before the ambassador of France,- 
and form alliance with the ancient enemy of the two countries, with 
the manifest intention of reducing the power of the mother comitry , 
he was quite unconcerned what might be the opinions of such men 
with regard to him. As to the accusations drawn from his letters, 
he neither denied nor confessed. He simply affirmed, that the 
present resolution of congress was no better founded than that they 
had taken concerning the cartridge-boxes of Burgoyne's army. He 
reser ^ed, however, the Ifcerty of justifying his conduct, before his 
departure from America ; and tMei^ that in the mean time, he 
i^outd abstain from acting in the chnsaeter of a commissioner. 

His collisagms, Cariisle, Clintun, and Ekien, issued a counter 
declaration, wherein they dischimed all participation and knowledge 
of the matters specified by the congress in their resolutions. They 
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expressed, at the same time, the highest opinion of the abilitiefl of 
Johnstone, of the uprightness of his intentions, and of the equitj 
and generosity of those sentiments and principles apon which he wai 
desiroos of founding a reconciliation between the disunited parts of 
the British empire. 

But the design of the commissioners in this declaration was not 
so much to exculpate themselves, as to counteract the impression 
produced by the treaties with France, and to demonstrate to the 
people at large that congress had no right to ratify them. They 
had placed great hopes in this step. They were not igtorant that 
many Americans had abated their ardor, and even conceived a secret 
discontent, since the much magnified succor of the count d'Estaiag 
had proved of so little, or rather of no utility. The commissioners 
were also, as usual, stimulated by the refugees, who reminded them 
continually of the multitude and power of the loyalists. They ex- 
patiated, therefore, upon the perfidy of France, upon the ambition of 
congress, and they exerted themselves, especially, to prove that the 
latter, in a case of this importance, where the salvation or the ruin of 
all America was at stake, had not, even by their own constitution, 
the power to ratify the treaties with France, v/ithout consulting their 
constituents ; at a time, too, when such offers of accommodation 
were expected on the part of Great Britain, as not only far exceeded 
the demands, but even the hopes of the Inhabitants of America. 
They concluded with observing, that the faith of the nation was not 
pledged by the ratification of congress. 

The opposite party wanted not writers who endeavored to defeat 
the eflfect of these insinuations. The most conspicuous among them 
were Drajrton, already mentioned, and Thomas Paine, author of the 
work entitled Common Sense. Whatever were the merits of this 
controversy, it is certain that the publications of the commissioners 
were absolutely fruitless. Not a proselyte was made. 

The British agents, being now persuaded that all hopes of recon- 
ciliation were illusory, determined, before their departure, to publish 
a manifesto, in which they threatened the Americans with the ex- 
tremes of the most desolating war that man could conceive. They 
hoped that terror would produce those effects which their conciliatory 
offers had failed of attaining. This plan of hostilities had long been 
advocated in England, by the friends of coercion, as the readiest and 
most effectual. It would bring, they believed, such distress oii the 
colonies as would not ful to compel them to submit. They repre- 
sented the vast continent of America as peculiarly open to incursions 
and ravages ; its coasts were of so immense an extent, that they could 
not possibly he guarded against an enemy that was master at sea i 
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there were innumerable bays, creeks and inlets, where descents might 
be made unobstructed* The rivers were such as afforded a naviga* 
tion for ships of force far into the interior of the country ; thus it 
would be easy .to penetrate to most of the towns and settlements, 
and to spread destruction into the heart of every province on the 
continent. 

The commissioners, inclining to adopt these views, commenced 
their manifesto with a retrospect of the transactions and conduct of 
the congress ; charging them with an obstinate rejection of the 
proffers of accommodation on the part of Great Britain, and repre- 
senting them as unauthorized to exercise the powers they had as- 
sumed. On the other hand, they magnified their own endeavors to 
bring about a restoration of peace and happiness to America. They 
gave notice, that it was their intention to return shortly to England, 
as their stay in a country where their commission had been treated 
with so htde notice and respect, was inconsistent with the dignity 
of the power they represented. They professed, however, the same 
readiness as ever to promote the objects of their mission, and to 
continue the conciliatory offers that were its principal motive. Final 
ly, they solemnly warned the people of the alteration that would be 
made in the future method of carrying on the war, should the colo- 
nies persist in their resistance to Great Britain, and in their unnatu- 
ral connection with France. 

^ The policy, as well as the benevolence of Great Britain,' said 
tiiey, ^ has hitherto checked the extremes of war, when they tended 
lo distress a people, still considered as fellow-subjects, and to desolate 
a country shortly to become again a source of mutual advantage ; 
hut when that country not only estranges herself from England, but 
mortgages herself and her resources to her enemy, the whole contest 
ia changed ; and the question is, how far Great Britain may, by every 
means in her power, destroy or render useless a connection contrived 
for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of France ? Under such 
circumstances, the laws of self-preservation must direct the conduct 
of Great Britain ; and if the British colonies are to become an 
ticcession of power to France, will direct her to render that accession 
of as little avail as possible to her enemy.' 

This manifesto, which was the object of the severest animadver- 
sion, and which was even condemned by several orators of parliament, 
and particularly by Fox, as cruel and barbarous, produced no greater 
effect upon the minds of the Americans than had been operated by 
the offers of peace. 

The congress immediately issued a proclamation, warning all the 
inhabitant£ who lived in places exposed to the descents and ravages 
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<rf a ferocious enemy, lo remove, on the appoBranoe of danger, to 
the distance of atleasCtlHrty jttUet,togeitberwitht]Meir£uniUes, tlm 
cattle, and afltiietrBaoimble property. B«t if tbe measures adopted 
by the British cossmsMbaers were justly eensated, those taken by 
the congress aseat least by no means to be commeaded. They fee 
ommended, that when6V<er the eaemy proceeded to b«m or destroy 
any town, the people should, in the same manner, laTage, bum and 
destroy the houses and properties of aU tories and enemies to the 
independence of America, and secme their peoons; without treating 
them, howeTer,or their £BU|iilies,with any cruelty ; since the Aneik 
cans should abhor to imitate their adversaries, or ihoallieB th^ hnd 
subsidised, whether Germans, blacks, or savaysa. 

Snch are the excesses to which even the most crriliaed men ara 
Kable to be transported, when under the pestilent inflnenoe of party 
spirit. The British thrtetened to do what they had aheady done^ 
and the Americans, the very {Ungthey so justly condemned in theis 
enemies. But impassioned man is more prone lo mutate evil ia 
others, than dispassionate^jaan toimitste good. 

Some time after, lest the ejEtreme rigor of the En^h declarations' 
should give birth to new thoughts among the peq^, the congresa- 
poblished a raani&sto, in which they prenused, that since they had 
not been able to psevent, tfaey had endeavored, at least, to aOefriata 
the calamities of war. But they asserted that the oondnct of theis 
etieflues had been the very tweae* ^ They,' said the maaifestoi 
' have laid waste the open country, burned the defenseless viUage^ 
and butchered the cttiaens of America. Their prisons have been 
die slaoghter-'houses of her soldiers, their ships of her seamen ; mid 
the severest mjtties have been aggravated by the grossest insnlta». 
Foiled in their vain atteaqfits to sbbjugats the uneonqneraUb sprit off 
freedom, they have meanly assailed the representatives of Amerioai 
with bribes, with deceit^ and theservibty of adulation. They have 
made a mock of religion by impious qipeals to (Sod, while ia the 
violation of his sacred command. They hare made a mock «venof 
reason itsdf, by endeavoring to prove that the hber^ and happiness 
of America couU safely be intrusted to those who hupo soU their 
own, unawed by the sense of virtue or of shame* Treated with the 
contempt which sneh condact deserved, th^ have applied to iadi* 
viduab. They have solicited them to break the bonds of allegiance 
and imbue their scab with the blackest crinoes. But fearing that 
nonecoold be foand through these United Stateseqpial to the wicked^ 
aess of thw purpose, to influence weak minds,tli6y have threatened 
more wide devastation. 

< While the shadow of hope remained that our enenieB^could be 
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taught by our example to respect those lawi which are held sacied 
aiiK»g ciyilized natiouB, and to compljr with the dictates of a religion 
which they pretend, in common' with us, to believe and revere, they 
Jbave been left to the influence of that religi<m and that example. 
Sut since thdr incorrigible dispositions cannot be touched by kind- 
ness and compassion, it beccMnesoor doty by other means to vindi- 
eate the rights of humanity. 

^ We, therefore, the congress of the United States of America 
do solemnly declare and proclaim, that if our enemies presume to 
execute their threats, or persist in their present career of barbarity, 
we will take such exemplary vengeanoe as shall deter others fr<»n a 
like conduct. We appeal to that God who seaxchetb the hearts oi 
men, for the rectitude of our intentions ; and in his holy presence 
declare, thatas we are not moved by any light and hasty suggestions 
of anger or revenge, so, dirough every possible change of fortune, we 
will adhere to this our determioation.' 

At the same q>och, the marquis de la Fayette, indignant at the 
manner in which the British commissioners lutd spoken of France in 
their letter of the twenty-sixth of August, in i^tributing her interfer* 
ence in the present jquarrel to ambition, and to the desire of seeing 
the two parties consume each other in a long war, wrote to the earl 
of Carlisle, demanding reparation for the insult c^ered to his countfy, 
and challenging him to single combat 

The earl declined this meeting, saying, that as he had acted od 
that occasion in the character of a commissioner, his language and 
conduct had been official, and consequently he was accountable for 
them to no one except to his king and country. He concluded his 
answer with observing) that in regard to national disputes, they would 
be better adjusted when admiral Byron and the count d'EIstaing 
should have met upon the ocean. 

A short tia» after, the coomiissioners, unable to effect any of the 
objects of their mission, embarked for England. All hope from ne- 
gotiation being now vanished, every thought was devoted with new 
ardor to the way of arms. Meanwhile, the congress had returned to 
Philadelphia, a few days after the English evacuated that city. On 
the sixth of August they received publicly, and with all the ceremo- 
nies usual on similar occasions^ M. Gerard, minister plenipotentiary 
of the king of France. This envoy delivered at first his letters of 
credence> which were signed by Louis XVI., and directed to hU ver^ 
dear great frimds and aUieSf theprerident and members of the gen- 
eral Congreuof the United States of America. He made a very 
apposite speech, in which he set forth the benevolent intentions of 
France towards the United States, and the reciprocal obligation of 
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the two contracting parties to execute the engagements stipulated in 
the eventual treaty, in order to defeat the hoslile Ineasures and de* 
signs of the common enemy. He announced, that on his part, his 
most christian majesty had aheadj sent to their assistance a num^ 
rous and powerful fleet. He closed, with expressing a hope that the 
principles which might be adopted by the respective goremments 
would tend to strengthen those bonds of union, which had originated 
in the mutual interest of the two nations. 

The president, Henry Laurens, answered with much ease and 
dignity ; that the present treaties sufliced to demcoistrate the wisdom 
and magnanimity of the most christian king ; that the virtuous citi* 
zens of America could never cease to acknowledge the hand of a 
gracious Providence, in raising them up so powerful and illustrious a 
friend. That the congress had no doubt, but that the confidence his 
majesty reposed in the firmness of the United States would receive 
additional strength from every day's experience. That since, Eng- 
land, from her insatiable lust of domination, was resolved to prolong 
the war, and with it the miseries of mankind, they were determined 
to fulfill all the conditions of the eventual treaty, although they had 
no more ardent wish than to spare human blood, by laying down at 
once their resentments and their arms ; that they hoped the assist- 
ance of so wise and generous an ally, would at length open the eyes 
of Great Britam, and bring her to a sense of justice and moderation. 
The authorities of Pennsylvania, many strangers of note, the officers 
of the army, and a great number of distinguished citizens, were pres- 
ent at this audience. The public joy was now at its height. All 
hearts were filled, not only with the hope of Independence, for that 
was considered as no longer doubtful, but also with brilliant antici- 
pations of future prosperity ; the American empire, with the inter- 
ference of France, appeared already established for ever. 

Thus a king extended an auxiliary hand to a republic against 
another king ! Thus the French nation came to the succor of one 
English people against another English people ; thus the European 
powers, who until then had acknowledged no other independent 
nations in America, except the savages and barbarians, looking upon 
all the others as subjects, began to recognize as independent and sov- 
ereign a civilized nation, and to form alliance with it, as such, by au- 
thentic treaties. An event assuredly worthy to ahest our particular 
attention ; since the discovery of America by Columbus, none of 
equal or of simitar importance had passed before the eyes of men. 
Such, in America, were the fruits either of the love of Kberty or the 
desire of independence. Such were the consequences, in Europe, of 
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a bfind obstuiaey> or of a prUfe perfaapi necoftary on the one part; 
of jealousy of power and a thirst of vengeance on the other I 

The fourt^nth of September, the congress appointed doctor Ben« 
jamin Franklin raioister pienipoteniliary of the United States at the 
court of France. 

We have already rdaled how, and by what <^au8a8, the expedition 
of the Delaware, by which the aHies had hoped to destroy Uie Brit^ 
ish fleet and army at a single blow, had failed to have effiM^t De- 
sirous, therefore, of achieving some other enterprise of importance, 
which might both honor thdr arms, and procure them an essential 
advantage, they reeolved to direct their (^rations against Rhode 
Island. This expedition oflfered them gveater facilities than any 
other ; the situation of places being such that the land troops of the 
Americans, and the navid forces of the French, could lend each other 
mutual assistance, and bring their joint energies to bear upon the 
same point This design had been concerted between the generals 
of congress and d'Estaing, while he lay at anchor off Sandy Hook. 
Qenend Sullivan had already been sent into that part, in order to take 
the command of the troops destined for the expedition^ and in the 
meantime to assemble the militia of New England. Greneral Greene 
had likewise been directed to proceed to Rhode Island ; bom in that 
province, he possessed great credit and influence among its inhab- 
itants. The general of the British army, having penetrattsd the de- 
sign of the allies, had sent from New York considerable re4nforce- 
ments to major-general Pigot, who commanded in Rhode Island, 
which carried hia garrison to six thousand men. Greneral 3ullivan 
bad established his camp near Providence ; it was composed of aboat 
ten thousand men, incliidi^g militia. The plan which had been agreed 
upon was, that while Sallivan should make a descent upon the island 
from the northward, d'Estaing was to force the harbor of Newport 
from the south, destroy the British shipping at anchor there, and 
assault the town with vigor. The British garrison, thus pressed be- 
tween two fires, it was. thought, would soon, of necessity, be conn 
polled to Stttfrender. 

The state of Rhode Island is principally composed of several ad- 
jacent islands, the largest of which gives its name to the whole prov- 
ince. Between the eastern coast of this island and the main land, 
is an arm of the sea, which, extending considerably towards the north, 
expands into the iMiy of Mount Hope. This arm is denominated 
Seaconnet, or the eastern passage. Between Rnode Island and the 
isltod. of Cooanicut is another very nanow passage, named the Main 
CbanpeL Finally, between the western coast of Conaaicui island 
and the main land is found a third arm of the sea, known by the 
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name of the western, or Narraguuet passage. Tha town of New* 
port is situated upon the western shore of Rhode Island Proper, op- 
posite to the island of Conanicut. At a short distance from the 
town, to the northeast, rise achain of hiBs which stretch afanost across 
the island from the eastern passage to the Mfun Channel. The^ 
English had fortified these heights mth much care, in order to cover 
the town against an attack from the Americans, who were likely to 
approach by the north part of the island. 

Gaieral Pigot prepared himself for an able and vigorous defense. 
He very prudently recalled thef garrison of Conanicut island, and 
concentrated his forces about Newport He also withdrew mto the 
town the artillery and the cattle. The posts that were (fispersed in 
different parts of the island, and especblly the soldiers who occupied 
Che northern point, were ordered to fall back upon the town as soon 
as they should discover the enemy's approach. The part of the town 
which boked towards the sea was fortified with extreme diligence ; 
vesseb of transport were sunk in such places as might obstruct the 
approaches by water to the most hnportant battories ; the rest were 
burned. The frigates were removed hig^r up for safer mooringt. 
But to provide for the worst, they were stripped of their artillery and 
•tores. The seamen belonging to the vessels sunk or destroyed, were, 
employed to serve the artillery of the ramparts ; a service they weU 
understood, and greatly coveted. 

Meanwhile the count d'Estaing, on his departure from Sandy 
Hook, after standing to the southward as far as the mouth of the 
Delaware, changed his course and bore to the northeast upon Rhode 
Uand. He arrived the twenty-ninth of July at Point Judith, and 
anchored with the most of his ships just without Brenton's Ledge, 
about five miles from Newport. Two of his vessels went up the 
ffarraganset passage, and cast anchor to the north of Conanicut. 
Several frigates entered the Seaconnet passage ; the English on their 
approach set fire to a corvette and two armed galleys which had been 
stationed there. During several days the French admiral made no 
attempt to penetrate the Main Channel, in order to attack the town 
of Newport, as it had been concerted with the Americans. This 
delay was occasioned by that of the re-inforcements of militia which 
general Sullivan expected, and which were deemed essential to the 
aecurity of the enterprise. Finally, the eighth of August, all the 
preparations being completed, and the wind &vorable, the French 
squadron entered the harbor of Newport, and coasting the town, dis- 
charged their broadsides into it, and received the fire of the batteries 
on shore ; but little execution was done on either side. They anchor- 
ed a little above the town, between Goats Island and Conanicut, but 
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nearest to Uie latter, which was alrefidy occupied by the Americans. 
The English in the meantime, finding they could not save sereral 
frigates and other vessels of less £.'rce, concluded to burn them. 

The next day, general Sullivan, who had moved from Providence 
down to that part of the main land which bears from the east upon 
Rhode Island, crossed the Seaconn^t passage at Rowland's Ferry, 
and landed with all his tf»ops upon i'he qorth end of the island. It 
appears that this movement was higk^ offensive to the coimt d'Es- 
iaing, who expected to have been the first to set foot on shore in the 
island. General Sullivan hoped that the attack would now be delay- 
ed no longer, when the same day, the ninth of August, signals 
announced the whole squadron of lord Howe, who, on receiving 
intelFigence that Rhode Island was menaced by the French, had 
hastened to the succor of generd Pigot. Notwithstanding the 
re-inforcement he had lately received, he was still inferior to his 
enemy, considering the size of his ships, and their weight of metal. 
His squadron, though more numerous, consisted of only one ship of 
seventy 'four, seven of sixty-four, and five of fifty guns, with several 
frigates. He hoped, however, that fortune would offer him an occa- 
sion to join battle with the advantage of wind, or of some other 
circumstances. And certainly if, from the time he had taken the 
resolution of moving to the relief of Rhode Island, the winds had 
not retarded his progress, he would have arrived at the very moment 
when the French squadron was dispersed in the different channels 
formed by the adjacent islands ; in which case he would have had 
all the chances of victory in his favor. But his passage was so 
difiicult, that he was unable to arrive till the day after that in which 
the count d'Elstaing had put himself in safety, with all his fleet, in 
the Main Channel. 

Having carefully examined, as well the nature of the places^ as 
the position of the French ships, and having also communicated to 
the same end with general Pigot, the British admiral concluded that 
there was no hope left him of succoring the town, especially as the 
winds continued contrary. The harbor was so situated, the entrance 
«o narrow, the apparatus of defense on the island of Conanicut so 
formidable, that the enterprise could not have been attempted, not 
only by an inferior squadron, as was that of Howe, but even by a 
greatly superior force, without temerity. For the same cause, if the 
French admiral, agreeably to the plan concerted with Sullivan, had 
been disposed to persist, and not to quit his station until he bad 
afforded that general all the co-operation in his power, there is good 
reason to believe that the town of Newport would have fallen into 
the hands of the allies* 
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But the count d'tSstaing, like a true Frenchman, full of ardor 
and impatience, upon a change of wind to the northeast, in the morn- 
ing of the tenth, was seized with an impulse that he could not 
master, to profit of this circumstaaee to sail out of the harbor, iu 
order to attack the enemy. He accordingly stood out to sea, in 
search of the British fleet. Admhid Howe, on seeing so formidable 
an armament adrance to engage him, and being under the wind, 
which gave the French the weatheigage, declined coming to action, 
and maneuvered with great ability in order to gain that advantage for 
himself. A contest ensued for it, which lasted the whole day ; the 
French admiral striving to retain it with equal eagerness. The wind 
still continuing on the eleventh unfavorable to the British, Howe 
resolved, notwithstanding, to meet the enemy. He therefore formed 
his squadron so that it could be joined by three fire-ships, which 
were lowed by the frigates. The French also disposed their ships 
in order of battle, and the moment already approached that was to 
decide which of the two powerful adversaries should remain master 
of the American seas. But at the same instant, a strong gale com- 
menced, which, soon after increasing, became a violent storm. The 
tempest, which lasted forty-eight hours, not only separated and dis- 
persed the two fleets, but did them so much damage, that they were 
both rendered unfit for action, and compelled to put into port to 
repair. The French squadron suflered even more than the English, 
especially in their masts iemd rigging. The Languedoc, of ninety 
guns, the admiral's ship, lost her rudder and all her masts. Float- 
ing in this condition, at the mercy of the currents, she was met by 
the English ship Renown, of fifty guns, conunanded by captain 
Dawson, who attacked her with so much vigor and dexterity, that 
had not darkness interposed, together with the gale, which had not 
yet sufficiently abated, she must inevitably have struck ; as she 
eould only use seven or eight of her guns. Some French ships ap- 
peared with the return of day. They bore down upon captain Daw- 
son, and gave chase, though without being able to come up with 
him. But they at leaist delivered their admiral from the imminent 
peril to which they found him exposed. 

The same day, the English ship Preston, of fifty guns, fell in with 
the Tonnant, of eighty, with only her mainmast standing. He at- 
tacked her ; but was compelled, by the coming on of night, to dis- 
continue the engagement till next morning, when the appearance of 
several French ships constrained him to withdraw. The British 
Squadron returned to Sandy Hook and New York, for the purpose 
of refitting ; the repairs were pushed with the greatest diligrace* 
Tbe French lecovmd the haibor of Newport. 
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In the 111690 tinei general SuUiran^ tfati^ unpeded bf bad 
-w^iihet, and other difficiiUiea which had retarded the arrival of his 
Mores and artillery, had advanced very near to Newport. He akeady 
bad occupied Honeymana Hill, and was engaged with great activity 
in conitructiiig batteries. The besieged were not wantii^ to thena- 
•dves ; they erected new ibrtificalioos and new hqiUeries, to answer 
those of the Americans. But notwithstanding their efforts, if the 
count d'Estaing, on returning from his more prejudicial than useful 
enterprise upon the sea, had chosen to co-operate with the Ameri- 
cans, it is certain, that the position of geoeral Pigot would have been 
excessively critical. • 

Assailed on the one side by the Americans, the English could not 
have hoped to defend themselves, if the French, on the other, in 
addition to the fire of their ships, had landed, as they easily might 
have done, a strong detachment on the southern pcnnt of the island, 
in order to assault the left flank of the town, which was known to be 
the weakest. But the count d'Estaing had very different intentions. 
He dispatched a letter to Sullivan, informing him that, in pursuance 
of orders from his sovereign, and of the advice of all his officers, he 
had taken the resolution to carry the fleet to Boston. His instruc- 
tions were, it is true, to sail for that port if his fleet should meet 
with any disaster, or if a superior British fleet should appear on the 
coaat. 

The injuries sustained by the storm, and the information which 
had been received that Byron had arrived at HaUfiix, were consid- 
ered as producing the state of things contemplated by the instruc- 
tions of the ministry. The Americans, convinced that the depart* 
me of the count d'Estaing would be the ruin of the expedition, 
added entreaties to remonstrances, in order to dissuade him from so 
fatal a measure. 

Generals Greene and La Fayette besought him that he would not, 
by persisting in his resolution, abandon the interests of the common 
cause; they represented to him the importance, to France, as iitell 
as America, of the enterprise commenced ; that it was already so 
well advanced as to leave no doubt of success ; that it could not be 
lelinqui^ed in its present stage without shaming and disgusting the 
Americans, who, confiding in the pronused co-operation of the French 
fleet, hod undertaken it with alacrity, and made incredible exertions 
to provide the requisite stores ; that to be deserted at so critical a 
moment would furnish a triumph to the disaffected, who would not 
&il to exclaim, that snch was French faith, and the fruit of the alli- 
ance ; that the successive miscarriages of the Delaware, of Sandy 
Hook, and finally this of Newport, could not but carry to its height 
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the et^MptnAon of mmds. They added, thai wkh a fleet m so 
riiatiered a condition^ it would be very diflicult to para the shoals of 
NcBtockeC ; that k could be repaired more conveniently at Newport 
than at Boston ; and finally, that its present station afforded advan- 
tages over Boston for distressing the enemy, while in Uie event of 
the arrival of a superior fleet, it would be no more secure at Boston 
than at Newport. AH was fruitless. The count d'Estaing got 
under sail the twenty-second of August, and three days after came 
to aiM^ior m the haibor of Boston. 

Whatever is to be thou^t of tfiis resolution of d'Estaing, which^ 
K appears, was not only approved, but even strenuously recommended 
by his council, it is certain that it made a violent impression upon 
the minds of the republicans, and excited loud clamors throughout 
America. The militia, who with so much zeal had hastened to join 
Sullivan in Rhode Ishmd, finding themselves thus deserted by their 
aRies, immediately did>anded, so that fte besiegers were reduced, in 
a sh<Mt time, finom about ten thousand men to not more than half that 
niunber, while the force of the enemy consisted of six thousand vet^ 
erans. 

In so abrupt a reverse of fortune, and seeing the allied fleet retire, 
while that of the enemy approached, the American general soon 
hetermined to iUl back upon the main land, and evacuate the island 
entirdy. He began the twenty-sixth of August to pass his heavy 
artillery and baggage towards the northern point of the island, and 
on the twenty-ninth he put himself in motion, with all the army. 
Though warmly pursued by the English and Hessians, he rejoined 
his van without loss. But the enemy coming up in more force, there 
ensued a very hot afiair in the environs of Quaker Hill, in which 
many soldiers fell on both sides. At length, the Americans repulsed 
the English with admirable resolution. In the night of the thirtieth, 
the corps (^ Sullivan recovered the main land by the passages of 
Bristol and Howland's Ferry. Such was the issue of an expedition, 
undertaken, not only with the fairest prospect of success, but which 
had been carried to the very threshold of a brilliant termination. 
Hie American general made his retreat in time ; for the next day 
general Clinton arrived with four thousand men and a light squadron, 
to the relief of Newport. If the winds had fiivored him more, or if 
general Sullivan had been less prompt to retreat, assailed on the 
island by an enemy whose force was double his own, and his way to 
the continent intercepted by the English vessels, his position would 
have been little less than desperate. His prudence received mented 
acknowledgments on the part of congress. 
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Admiral Howe, having refitted his ships with astonislmig dispatch, 
stood oot to sea, and sailed towards Boston. He hoped to arrive 
there before his adversary, and consequently to intercept his retreat 
thither, or at least to attack him in the outer harbor. He arrived, 
indeed, on the thirtieth of August, in the bay of Boston. But he 
was unable to accomplish either the one or the other of his designs ; 
the count d'Estaing was already in port ; and the batteries erected 
by the Americans upon the most commanding points of the coast 
rendered all attack impracticable. The British admiral, therefore, 
returned to New York, where he found a re-inforceraent of several 
ships, which rendered his fleet superior to that of the French. He 
availed himself of this circumstance, and of the permission he had 
received some time befote, to resign the command to admiral Gam- 
bier, until the arrival of admiral Byron upon that station, which 
look place the sixteenth of September. Lord Howe soon after re- 
turned to England. This illustrious seaman rendered important ser- 
vices to his country, in the campaigns of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Rhode Island, services which would have had more brilliant 
results, if the ability of the commanders on shore had equaled hv« 
own. Even to say nothing of the activity he displayed in transports 
ing to a distant country so numerous an army as that of hijs brother 
sir William, the talent and firmness with which he surmounted the 
obstacles that opposed his entrance into the Delaware, deserve the 
highest commiendation. When the count d'Estaing made his ap- 
pearance with a formidable fleet, and much superior to his own, he 
Oevertheless prepared to receive him at Sandy^ Hook ; afterwards 
by ofiering him battle, he baffled his designs against Newport; and 
then the French admiral, disabled by the tempest, forced to seek 
refuge in the port of Boston; issued no more, except to make the 
best of his way to the West Indies ; thus totally abandoning the 
execution of the plan concerted by the allies for the campaign of 
this year upon the coasts of America. Finding Newport secure, 
general Clinton returned to New York. He afterwards detached 
general Grey, who was at New London, upon an e:i(pedition of much 
importance towards the east. Buzzards Bay, and the adjacent 
rivers, served as a retreat for a multitude of privateers, the number 
and boldness of which occasioned mfinite prejudice to the British 
commerce of New York, Long Island, and Rhode Island. Clinton 
resolved to chastise an ejatetnj that seemed to defy him, and to put 
an end to his maritime excursions. This task was committed to the 
charge of general Grey. He arrived with some transports, eflSbcted 
his landing in the bay, and destroyed about sixty large veatebi 
besides a number of small craft. Proceeding then to New Bedibid 
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and Fair Haven, open the banks of the river Acushnet, and con- 
ducting himself more like a pirate than a real soldier, he destroyed 
or burned warehouses of immense value, full of sugar, rum, molasses, 
tobacco, drugs and other merchandise. Not content with these 
lavages, he passed into the neighboring island, called Martha's Vine- 
yard, the soil of which is very fertile, and which served as a refuge 
for the most daring cruisers. He levied on the inhabitants a con- 
tribution of live stock to the great refreshment of the garrisons ot 
New York. He carried off, besides, a considerable quantity of arms 
and ammunition. 

Returned to New York, he soon undertook another expedition, 
against the village of Old Tappan, where he surprised a regiment of 
American light horse. His conduct on this occasion was not exempt 
from the reproach of cruehy. A few days after, the English made 
an incursion against Litde Egg Harbor, upon the coast of New 
Jersey, where diey destroyed much shipping, and brought off a 
considerable booty. They afterwards attacked by surprise the legion 
of Pulaski, and made great slaughter of it. The carnage would 
have been still greater, if Pulaski had not come up, with his usual 
bravery, at the head of his cavalry. The English re-embarked, and 
returned to New York. 

It was at this epoch that the French and American generals medi* 
tated a new expedition against Canada. Besides the possession pf 
so important a province, there appeared a possibility of ruining the 
British fisheries upon the banks of Newfoundland, and, by reducing 
the cities of Quebec and Halifax, of putting an end to the maritime 
power of England upon those shores. The French were the princi- 
pal movers of this enterprise ; their minister, and d'Estaing, perhaps, 
with covert views ; the marquis de la Fayette, whose youth answered 
for his ignorance of these political wiles, with frankness, and from 
the love of glory. He was to have been employed in the expedition 
as one of the first generals. The couilt d'Estaing published a 
manifesto, addressed to the Canadians in the name of his king, in 
which, after reminding them of their French origin, their ancient 
exploits, and happiness they had enjoyed under the paternal scepter 
of the Bourbons, he declared that all the ancient subjects of the king 
in North America, who should cease to acknowledge the English 
domination, should find safety and protection. But Washington 
showed himself opposed to this project, and he developed his motives 
to the congress ; his opinion prevailed. 

The congress alleged that their finances, their arsenals, their 
magazines, their armies, were not in a state to warrant the undertaking 
of so vast an enterprise ; and that they should experience too pungent 
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regrets to find tbemselves iothe event unable to Ivlfitt thdr 4 
mentfi towards their allies. Such was their puUac language ; bvt the 
truth is, they apprehended asnare, and that the conquest of Canada 
would have been made for France, and not for Amefkau 

The retreat of the count d'Estaing, at the moment when Newport 
was about to fall mto the power of the combined armies, had greatly 
irritated the minds of the Americans, particularly io the northern prov- 
inces. Many began to entertain a loathing towards allies who seemed 
to forget all interests except their own. To tlus motive of aversion 
was added the remembrance, still recent, especially with the lower 
classes, of ancient quarrels and national jealousies, which the new 
alliance, and the need of French succors, had not sufficed to 
obliterate. Washington and other leading Americans endeavored to 
appease these discontents, which, they foresaw, might lead to serious 
mischief. The count d'Estaing, on his part, was no less careful, 
during his stay in the port of Boston, not only to avoid all occasion of 
misunderstanding, but also to conciliate by every means in his power 
the affection of his new allies. The conduct of the French officers, 
and even of the common sailors, was truly ezemi^bry. This extreme 
circumspection, however, did not prevent the occurrence, on the 
thirteenth of September, of a violent aflfray between some Bostoniana 
and the French. The latter were overpowered by number, and the 
chevalier de Saint Sduveur lost his life in it. The selectmen of the 
town, to allay the resentment of the French, showed themselves very 
solicitous to punish the offenders. They published a reward to 
whoever should make known the authors of the tumult. They 
declared, at the same time, that the citizens had not been in fault, 
but English sailors made prisoners by the cruisers, and deserters 
from the army of Burgoyne, who had enlisted in the Boston priva- 
teers. Tranquillity was restored. The count d'Estaing, whether 
he was satisfied, or that from prudence he chose to appear so, made 
no further inquiry into this affair. No offender was discovered. The 
government of Massachusetts decreed a monument to be erected to 
Saint Sauveur. 

The night of the sixth of the same month of September had wit- 
nessed a scene far more serious, at Charleston, South Carolina, 
between the French and American sailors. It terminated in a formal 
battle. The Americans were the first to provoke their allies by 
the most reproachful language ; the latter resented it. From words 
it came to blows ; the French were soon driven out of the city, and 
forced to take refuge on board their ships. Thence they fired with 
artillery and musketry against the town ; the Americans, on their 
part, fired upon the French vesseb firom the adjoining wharves and 
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Aore. Many fifes were lost cm botft sides. ArewardofadKHumid 
pcRinds sterling was promised, but iai yatn, lo* whoever should disco^et 
the authors of this broil. The ciNniBSDder-iii-chief of the provinoe 
exhorted the inhabitants, in a prodamation, to eonsider the Freneh 
as good and faithfiil aflies and friemts. There was even a low 
passed, about this time, to prevent Ae reeorrence of a similar lk;en« 
tiousness, whether of .wonb or actioos. Thus ended the riots of 
Boston and of Charleston, whicfa were attributed, if not with truth, 
at least with prudmice, to British artifice and instigation. For the 
chiefe of the American government were not without apjMrehensiofl 
that these animosities mi^t deprive them of their new allies, whose 
resohiliotts, they knew, were not irrevocable. 

The savages took a more active part than ev^ in die campaign of 
this year. Though they had been iiitimi<kted by the success ot 
general Gates, and had sent him eongratnlations for himself and the 
United States, the intrigues and i^resonts of the British agents had 
not lost their power over them. Moreover, the em^raat colonists, 
who had retired among these barbarians, excited them continually 
by instigations, which, together with their natural thirst for blood and 
pilhge, determined them without scruple to make incursions upon 
the northern frontiers, where they spread terror and desolatkm. 
The most ruthless chiefs that guided them in these sangumary expe- 
ditions, were colonel Butler, who had already signalized himself in 
this war, and a certain Brandt, bom of mixed blood, the most fero- 
cious being ever produced by human nature, often too prodigal of 
similar monsters. They spared neither age, nor sex, nor condition, 
nor even their own kindred ; every where indiscrimmately they carried 
devastation and death. Tlie knowledge which the refugees had of 
the country, the insulated position of the habitaticms, scattered here 
and there in the wilderness, the distance from the seat of governmenti 
and the necessity of employing the national force in other remote 
parts, offered the Incfians every fiicility for executing their enter- 
prises, and retiring with impunity. No means had hitherto been 
found of repressing the inroads of so cruel an enemy. 

But in the midst of this general devastation, there happened an 
event which, perhaps, would be found without example in the history 
of inhuman men. Inhabitants of Connecticut had planted on tfie 
eastern branch of the Susquehanna, towards the extremity of Penn- 
sylvania, and upon the road of Oswego, the settlement of Wyoming. 
Populous and flourishing, its prosperity was the subject of admiration. 
It c<msisted o^ eight townships, each containing a square of five miles, 
beautifully situated on both sides of the river. Tlie miklness of the 
cfimate answered to the fertility of the soil. The inhabitants were 
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itiaagerk aBke to excessive wealth, which elates and depraves, and 
Id povetty, whidi discourages and degrades. All liv^ in a happy 
mediocrity, frugal of their own, and coyeting nothing from others. 
Incessantly occupied in rural toils, they avoided idleness, and all the 
vices of which it is the source. In a word, this little country pre- 
sented in reality the image of those fabulous times which the poets 
have described under the name of the CMdtn Age. But their 
domestic feKcity was no counterpoise to the seal with which they 
were animated for the common cause ; they took up arms and flew 
to succor their country. It is said they had furbished to the army 
no less than a thousand soldiers, a nuipber truly prodigious for so 
feeble a population, and so happy in their homes. Yet, notwith- 
standing the drain of all this vigorous youth, the abundance of 
harvests sustained no diminution. Their crowded granaries, and 
pastures replenished with fat cattle, offered an exKaustless resource 
to the American army. 

But neither so many advantages, nor even the retired situation of 
these unfortunate colonists, could exempt them from the baneful 
influence of party spirit. Although the tories,'afi they called them^ 
were not so numerous as the partisans of liberty, yet they challenged 
attention by the arrogance of their character and the extent of their 
pretensions. Hence, not only families were seen armed against 
families, but even sons sided against their fathers, brothers against 
brothers, and, at last, wives against husbands. So true it is^ that no 
virtue is proof against the fanaticism of opinion, and no happiness 
against political divisions. The tories were^ besides, exasperated at 
their losses in the incursions they had made in company with the 
savages in the preceding campaign ; but that which envenomed them 
the most was^ that several individuals of the same party, who, having 
quitted their habitatioils, were come to claim hospitality, then so much 
in honor among the Americans, and particulariy. at Wyoming, had 
been arrested as suspected persons, and sent to take their trial in 
Connecticut. Others had been expelled from the colony. Thus 
hatreds became continually more and more rancorous. The tories 
•wore revenge ; they coalesced with the Indians. The time was 
favorable, as the youth of Wyoming were at the army. In order 
the better to secure success, and to surprise their enemies before they 
should think of standing upon their defense, they resorted to artifice. 
They pretended the most friendly dispositions, while they meditated 
only war and vengeance. 

A few weeks before they purposed to execute their horrible ent^- 
prise, they sent several messengers, charged with protestations of 
their earnest desire to cultivate peace. These perfidies lulled the 
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inhabitants of Wyoming into adeceitflil secunty, while they procured 
the tories and sayages the means of concerting with tlieir partisans, 
and of observing the immediate state of the colony. Notwithstand* 
ing the solemn assurances of the Indians, the colonists, as it often 
happens when great calamities are about to fiJI on a people, seemed 
to have a sort of presentiment of their approaching fate. They 
wrote to Washington, praying him to send them immediate assist- 
ance. Their dispatches did not reach him.; they were intercepted 
by the Pennsyivanian loyalists ; and tliey would, besides, have arrived 
too late. The savages had already made their appearance upon the 
frontiers of the colony ; the plunder they had niade there was of 
little importance, but the cruelties they had perpetrated were affright- 
ful ; the mournful prelude of those more terrible scenes which were 
sl^ortly to follow ! 

About the conmiencement of the month of July, the Indians sud- 
denly appeared in force upon the banks of the Susquehanna. They 
were headed by the John Butler and Brandt already named, with 
other chiefs of their nation, distinguished by their extreme ferocity 
in the preceding expeditions. This troop amounted in all to sixteen 
hundred men, of whom less than a fourth were Indians, and the rest 
tones, disguised and painted to resemble them. The officers, how- 
ever, wore the uniforms of their rank, and had the appearance of 
regulars. The colonists of Wyoming, finding their friends so remote^ 
and their enemies so near, had constructed for their security four 
forts, in which, and upon different points of the frontier, they had 
distributed about five hundred men. The whole colony was placed 
under the command of Zebulon Butler, cousin of John, a man, who 
vnth some courage viras totally devoid of capacity. He was even 
accused of treachery ; but this imputation is not proved. It is at 
least certain that one of the forts which stood nearest to the frontiers, 
was intrusted to soldiers infected with the opii^ons of the tories, and 
who gave it up, without resistance, at the first approach of the enemy. 
The second, on being vigorously assaulted, surrendered ^i discretion. 
The savages spared, it is true, the women and children, but butchered 
all the rest without exception. Zebulon then withdrew^ with all his 
people, into the principal fort, called Kingston, The old men, the 
women, the children, the sick, in a word, all that were unable to bear 
arms, repaired thither in throngs, and uttering lamentable cries, as to 
the last refiige' where any hope of safety remained. The position 
was susceptible of defense ; and if Zebulon had held firm, he might 
have hoped to withstand the enemy untU the arrival of succors. 
But John Butler was kvish of promises, in order to draw hun out, 
in which he succeeded, by persuading him that if he would consent 
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to a piffley in the open field, the siege woold toon be labed and 
every thing acGommodated. John retired, in fact, with aU his cc»ps ; 
ZdM^n afterwards nerched out to the place appointed for the con- 
ference, at a considerable chstance fipom the fort; from motives of 
caution, he took with him four hundred men well armed, being nearly 
the whole strength of his garrison. If this stop was not dictated by 
treachery, it must, at least, be attributed to a very strange mmplicity. 
Having come to the spot agreed on, Zebulon found no living being 
there. Reluctant to return without an interview, he advanced toward? 
the foot of a mountain, at a still greater distance from the fort, hopmg 
he might there find some person to confer with. The ferther he 
proceeded in this dismal solitade, the more he had occasion to remnk 
that no token appeared of the presence or vicinity of human crea- 
tures. But far from halting, as if impelled by an irresistible destiny, 
he continued his march. The country, meanwhile, began to be 
overshaded by thick forest*; at length, in a winding path, he per- 
ceived a flag, which seemed to vtrave lum on. The individud who 
bore it, as ff afraid of treachery from his side, retired as he ad- 
vanced, stiB making the same signals. But already the Indians, 
who knew the country, profiting (^ the obscurity of the woods, had 
completely surround^ him. The unfortunate Am^ican, without 
suspicion of the peril he was in, continued to |Hress forward in order 
to assure the traitors that he would not betray tiiem. .He was 
awdkened but too soon from this dream of security ; ki an instant 
the savages sprung firom their an^Hish, and fell upon him with hid- 
eous yeOs. 

He formed his littie troop into a compact cotomn, and diowed 
more presence of mind in danger than he had manifested in die 
negotiation. Though surprised, the Americans ezbHiited such vig- 
or and resolution that the advantage was rather on their side, wha& 
a soldier, either through treachery or cowardice, cried out aloud, 
^The colonel has ordered a retreat J The Americans immediatdy 
break, the savages leap in among the ranks, and a horrible carnage 
ensues. The Aigitives fell by missiles, the resisting by dnbs and 
' tomahawks. The wounded overturn tiiose that are not, the dead 
and the dying are heaped together promiscuously. Happy those 
who exfite the soonest ! The savages reserve tibe fiving for tor- 
tures ! and the infuriate tories, if other aims fail them, mangle tbe 
prisoners with their naib ! Never was rout so depIotaUe ; ne^er 
was massacre accompanied vrith so many honrors. Nearly aU the 
Americans perished ; about sixty escaped from Ae butchery, Bad 
witii Zebulon, made thek way good to a redodbt upon the other 
bank of the Susquehanna. 
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The conquerors invested Kingston anew, and to tiisinay the relics 
of the garrison by the most execrable spectacle, they hurled into the 
place above two hundred scalps, still reeking with the blood of their 
slaughtered brethren. Colonel Dennison, who commanded the fort, 
seeing the impossibility of defense, sent out a flag to inquire of 
Butler what terms would be allowed the garrison, on surrendering 
the fort ? He answered, with all the fellness of his inhuman charac- 
ter, and in a single word — ^the hatchet. Reduced to this dreadful 
extremity, the colonel still made what resistance he could. At length, 
having lost almost all his soldiers, he surrendered at discretion. The 
savages entered the fort, and began to drag out the vanquished, who, 
knowing the hands they were in, expected no mercy. But impa- 
tient of the tedious process of murder in detail, the barbarians after- 
wards bethought themselves of enclosing the men, women, and 
children promiscuously in the houses and barracks, to which they 
set fire and consumed all within, listening, delighted, to the moans 
and shrieks of the expiring multitude. 

The fort of Wilkesbarre still remained in the power of the colo* 
nists of Wyoming. The victors presented themselves before it; 
those within, hoping to find mercy,. surrendered at discretion, and 
without resistance. But if opposition exasperated these ferocious 
men, or rather these tigers, insatiable of human blood, submission 
did not soften them. Their rage was principally exercised upon the 
soldiers of the garrison; all of whom they put to death, with a bar- 
barity ingenious in tortures. As for the rest, men, women, imd chil- 
dren, who appeared to them not to merit any special attention, they 
burned them as before, in the bouses and barracks. The forts being 
fallen into their hands, the barbarians proceeded, without obstacle, to 
the devastation of the country. They employed at once, fire, sword, 
and all instruments of destruction. The crops of every description 
were consigned to the flames. The habitations, gran%ries, and other 
constructions, the fruit of years of human industry, sunk in ruin 
under the destructive strokes of these cannibals. But who will 
believe that their fury, not yet satiated upon human creatures, was 
also wreaked upon the very beasts ? That they cut out the tongues 
of the horses and cattle, and left them to wander in the midst of 
those fields lately so luxuriant, and now in desolation, seeming to 
enjoy the torments of their lingering death ? 

We have long hesitated whether we ought to relate particular in- 
stances of this demoniac cruelty ; the bare remembrance of them 
makes us shudder. But on reflecting that these examples may 
deter good princes from war, and citizens from civil discord, we 
have deemed it useful to record them. Captain- Bedlock having 
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been stripped naked, the sayages stuck sharp pine splinters into all 
parts of his body; and then a heap of knots of the same wood bei^g 
piled round him, the whole was set on fire, and his two compamons, 
the captains Ranson and Durgee, thrown alive into the flames. The 
torie$ appeared to vie wtih, and even to swrpau, the savage* in bar-' 
barity. One of them, whose mother had married a second husband, 
butchered her with his own hand, and afterwards massacred his 
father-in-law, his own sisters, and their infimts in the cradle. Anoth- 
er lulled his own father,, and exterminated all his family. A third 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his brothers, his sisters, his 
brother-in-law, and his father-in-law. 

These were a part only of the horrors perpetrated by the loyalists 
and Indians, at the excision of Wyoming. Other atrocities, if pos- 
rible, still more abominable, we leave in silence. 

Those who had survived the massacres were no less worthy of 
commiseration ; they were women and children, who had e8ci4>ed 
to the woods at the time their husbands and Others expired under 
; the blows of the barbarians. Dispersed and wandering in the forests, 
as chance and fear directed their steps, without clothes, without food, 
without guide, these defenseless fugitives suffered every degree of 
distress. Several of the women were delivered alone in the woods^ 
at a great distance from every possibility of relief. The most robust 
and resolute alone escaped ; the others perished ; their bodies and 
-those of their hapless infants became the prey of wild beasts. Thus 
the most flourishing colony then existing in America was totally 
erased. 

The destruction of Wyoming, and the cruelties which accompa- 
nied it, filled all the inhabitants of America with horror, with com- 
passion, and with indignant fury. They fully purposed, on a future 
day, to exact a condign vengeance ; but in the present state of the 
war, it was no^ in their power to execute their intent immediately. 
They undertook, however, this year, some expeditions against the 
Indians. Without being of decisive importance, they deserve to be 
remarked for the courage and ability with which they were exe- 
cuted. Colonel Clarke, at the head of a strong detachment, marched 
fVom Virginia against the settlements established by the Canadians 
on the upper Mississippi, in the country of the Illinois. 

He purposed, also, to chastise, even in their most sequestered 
receptacles, this ruthless race. Having descended the Ohio, he 
directed his march northward, towards Kaskaskias, tte principal 
village of the Canadian establishments. The republicans came upon 
the inhabitants in sleep, and met with very little resistance. They 
afterwards scoured the adjacent country, and seized other places of 
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the aettkipent. Filled with dmoBj^ the iohabitaBts hastened to 
swear allegiance to the United States. Thence, colonel Clarke 
marched against the barbarian tribes; he penetrated into their 
uunost retreats and most secret recesses, and put all to sword 
and fire. 

The savages experienced in their own huts and families those 
calamities which thej had so frequently carried home to others. 
This castigation rendered them, for a while, more timid in their 
excursions, and encouraged the Americans to defend them* 
selves. 

A similar expedition was undertaken, some time after, by another 
c<donel Butler, against the tories and Indians of the banks of the 
Susquehanna ; the same who had been the authors of the mm of 
Wyoming. He ravaged and burned several villages ; the houses, 
barns, harvests, milb, every thing was laid in ashes and desolation. 
The inhabitants had been apprised in season, and had made their 
escape, else they would doubtless have paid dearly for Wyoming. 
The Americans, having accomplished their object, retired within their 
limits, but not without having encountered excessive fatigues and no 
little peril. Thus terminated the Indian war of' this year. The 
republicans had not only to combat the English in front, and to repel 
the savages and refugees who* assailed them in rear ; they were also 
not a litde infested by the disaffected within the country. Of this 
class none were more animated than the Quakers. At first, they 
had embraced, or at least appeared to embrace, the principles of the 
revolution, and even still there existed among them several of the 
most distinguished patriots, such as generals Greene and Mifflin. 
Nevertheless, the greater number inclined for England, whether 
because they were weary of the length of the war, or that they had 
merely desired the reformation of the laws, and not independence. 
Perhaps, too, they had persuaded themselves, that after the conquest 
of Philadelphia, all America would be reduced, without difficulty, 
and that therefore it was useful to their interests to appease the 
victor by a prompt submission, in order to obtain favors from the 
British government, which would be refused to the more obstinate. 
They at least showed themselves forward to serve the English, as 
guides and as spies. Several of them, as we have rebted, had been 
sent out of the state, or imprisoned. Some bad even suffered at 
Philadelphia the penalties denounced against those who conspired 
agunst liberty, and held correspondence with the enemy. The 
republicans hoped, by these examples, to cure the restless spirit ot 
the opposite party. The efforts of the discontented were not, how- 
ever, greatly to be feared ; the open assurance and consent of the 
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friends of the revolution easily triumphed over the secret artifices of 
their adversaries. 

In the meantime, the marquis de la Fayette, desiring to serve his 
king in the war, which he doubted not was about to break out in 
Europe, and hoping also to promote by his representations the cauae 
of the United States with the French government, requested of con- 
gress permission to repass the Atlantic. 

Washington, who bore him a sincere affection, and who considered, 
besides, the importance of his name, was desirous that only a tempo- 
rary leave might be granted him, without the discontinuance of his 
appointments. He wrote to congress, accordingly, and they readily 
acceded to his views ; they, moreover, addressed a letter to the mar- 
quis, returning him their thanks for the disinterested zeal which led 
him to America, and for the services he had rendered to the United 
States, by the exertion of his courage and abilities on so many signal 
occasions. They also directed doctor Franklin to present him with 
a sword decorated with devices commemorative of his achievements. 
Finally, they recommended him strongly to the most christian king. 
The marquis de la Fayette took leave of congress, and sailed for 
Europe, with the intention of returning as soon as possible. On his 
arrival in France, he was received equally well by the king and by 
the people* Franklin delivered him the sword, engraved with the 
emblems of his brilliant exploits. He was represented wounding the 
Britbh lion, and receiving a branch of laurel from the hands of Amer- 
ica, released from her chains. America herself was figured by a 
crescent, with these words ; Vrescaniy ut pronm. On the other side 
was inscribed. Cur non ? the motto which M. de la Fayette had 
chosen at his departure from France. This masterpiece of art ap- 
peared a recompense worthy of the valiant defender of America. 

The count d'Estaing still lay at anchor in the harbor of Boston, 
where he was occupied in victualing his fleet. This operation would 
have been of very difficult accomplishment, from the scarcity of wheat 
experienced by the northern colonies, since the interruption of their 
commerce with those of the south, if the privateers of New England 
iiad not made so considerable a number of prizes, that not only the 
fleet, but also the inhabitants of Massachusetts and Connecticut, were 
thereby abundantly supplied. Admiral Byron was no sooner arrived 
at New Tork, than he applied himself with the utmost diligence to 
refitting his ships, in order to resume the sea. The moment he was 
prepared for it, he got under sail, and stood for Boston, for the pur- 
pose of observing the motions of the French squadron. But the ad- 
verse fortune which attended him from Europe to America, seemed 
still to pursue him on these shores. A furious tempest having 
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driven him off the coast, his ships were again so damaged and shat> 
tered, that he was constrained to take shelter in Rhode Island. The 
cowit d'Estaing embraced this opportunity of quitting the harbor of 
Boston unmolested, and sailed the third of November for the West 
Indies ; where he was called by the orders of his sovereign, and the 
events of the war. The English well knowing his designs, and the 
weakness of the garrisons in the islands of their dependency, com- 
modore Hotham departed the same day from Sandy Hook, and also 
shaped his course for the West Indies, with six ships of war. They 
had on board five thousand land troops, commanded by major-gen- 
eral Grant. Admiral Byron followed him the fourteenth of Decem- 
ber, vnth all his fleet. 

About the same time colonel Campbell embarked at New York, 
with a strong corps of English and Germans, upon an expedition 
against Georgia* He was convoyed by commodore Hyde Parker, 
with a squadron of a few ships. Thus the theater of the war, after 
several campaigns in the provinces of the north and of the centei, 
was all at once transported into the islands and states of the south. 
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1T78. D' EsTAiNo and Hotham were not yet arriyed in th« 
West ludiefl, when commodore Evans had made a descent upon the 
two islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, both very favorably situated 
for the fishery of Newfoundland. Being almost without defense, he 
occupied them easily ; and, as if he had wished to eShce every ves- 
tige of the French domination, he imitated the conduct of barbarians, 
and utterly destroyed the habitations, storehouses, and scaffoldings 
which had been constructed for the use of the fishery. He after- 
wards embaiiced all the inhabitants, who, with the garrisons, amount- 
ed to two thousemd soub, and sent them to Europe. 

The French made themselves ample amends for this loss, by seiz- 
ing, as they did soon after, the island of Dominica ; which, being 
situated between Guadaloupe and Martinico, was of the last conse- 
quence to the future operations in that part. Of this the British 
government was not ignorant, and therefore had fortified it with dil- 
igence, and furnished it with a formidable artillery. But neither the 
garrison nor the munitions corresponded to the importance of its lo- 
cal position ; the public magazines were nearly empty, and all the 
soldiers m the island scarcely amounted to five hundred ; the great- 
er part militia. For a long time, the members of the opposition in 
parliament, and the merchants of London, had complained aloud that 
the islands of the West Indies were left without sufficient garrisons, 
and, as it were, abandoned to the discretion of the enemy. But all 
these remonstrances had been vain ; whether the war of America 
had absorbed all the cares of the ministers, or that it had deprived 
them of the means of sending troops into those^islands. The French, 
on the contrary, were in such force in their colonies, as to be in a 
condition not only to defend themselves, but also to attack their neigh- 
bors. Moreover, they had been the first to receive the news of the 
declaration of war in Europe. The English frigates dispatched to 
announce it, had faUen into the power of the French, upon the coasts 
of St. Domingo ; so that admiral Barrington, who was stationed at 
Barbadoes with two ships of the line and two frigates, was first 
informed of the state of afifairs from the manifesto published at Mar- 
tinico, by the marquis de Bouille, governor of that island. The 
capture of the frigates had likewise apprised him that war was not 
only declared but commenced. This admiral showed himself very 
undecided with respect to the course he had to pursue ; not having 
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new mstructioiis, he felt bomid to adhere to the old^ which required 
him to continue in the station of Barbadoes. 

The marquis de Bouille, an active man, and prompt in taking his 
resolutions, willing to avail himself of the uncertainty and weakness 
of the EngEsh, detamined to commence his operations with an 
enterprise of importance. Having embarked with two thousand land 
troops in eighteen transports, under convoy of the frigates Tourterelle, 
Diligente, and Amphitrite, he arrived at the island of Dominica, the 
seventh of September, about daybreak. He immediately put all his 
forces on shore. M. de Fonteneau, protected by the fire of the 
Diligente, pushed forward to fort Cachac, and seized it without 
resistance. The English cannonaded briskly from fort Roseau, and 
the battery of Lubieres. Nevertheless, M. de la Chaise, at the head 
of the rangers of the Auxerrese regiment, advanced impetuously up 
to the battery ; the French soldiers entered by the embrasures, and 
grappling the mouths of the c^mnon, made themselves masters of them. 
During this time, the viscount de Damas had gained the heights 
which commanded fort Roseau, and the marquis de Bouille, with 
the main body of his troops, had entered the suburbs. The frigate 
Tourterelle abo battered the fort on her part ; the English, however, 
defended themselves with vigor. But at length, governor Stuart^ 
seeing his forces so inferior, and the French about to scale for the 
assault, demanded to capitulate. The marquis de Bouille, whether 
with intent to engage by his moderation the governors of other Eng- 
lish islands to surrender more easily, or because he feared the arrival 
of Bfurrington, who was very near, or, as it should be presumed^ 
merely ccmsulting the generoaty of his own character, granted the 
most honorable conditions to the enemy. The garrison were treated 
with all the honors of war, and the inhabitants secured in the posse»* 
sion of all their property ; no change was to be made in the laws or 
the administration of justice* If, at the termination of the war, the 
island should be ceded to France, they were to have the option of 
retainii^ their present system of government, or of conforming to that 
established in the French islands. They were also to be at Uberty, in 
such case, to retne with all their property, wherever they might see 
fit ; those who should remain, were not to be bound to any duty to 
the king of France, more than what they had owed to their natural 
sovere^n. 

The French found on the fortifications and in the magazines an 
hundred and sixty-four pieces of excellent c€umon, and twenty-four 
mortars, besides a certain quantity of military stores. The private^m 
that were found in the ports of the island, were either destroyed os 
esrried away. The capitahUi<Mi was observed with the strictest fidd- 
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ity ; no kind of plunder or inregularity was permitted. As a recom- 
pense for their services upon this occasion^ the general distributed 
among his soldiers a pecuniary gratification. He remained but a 
short time at Dominica, and having left the marquis Duchilleau for 
governor, with a garrison of fifteen hundred men, he returned to Mar- 
tinico. But if the moderation and generosity of the marquis de 
Bouille were deserving of the highest encomium, the conduct of 
Duchilleau was no less memorable for its violence and inhumanity. 
He countenanced the unbridled licentiousness of his troops, and thus 
abandoned, as it were, the vanquished to the discretion of the victors. 
Such are the deplorable eflfects of national hatred ! The inhabitants 
of Dominica were not delivered from the rigorous domination of 
Duchilleau until peace was re-established between the two states. 

As soon as he was informed of the attack upon Dominica, admi- 
ral Barrington, deeming the importance of the occurrence as para 
mount to his instructions, sailed with all possible speed to its assist- 
ance, in order, if not too late, to frustrate the attempt of the enemy. 
But he did not arrive until the marquis de Bouille was already in 
safety under the cannon of Martinico. His presence, however, contrib- 
uted much to re-assure the inhabitants of the neighboring English 
islands, whom the fate of Dominica and their own defenseless con 
dition had filled with consternation. 

But this expedition was only the prelude to more important events, 
which succeeded soon after. The count d'Estaingand commodore 
Hotham had taken their departure for the West Indies, as we have 
related, on the same day ; the first for Martinico, the second for 
Barbadoes. The two fleets sailed in a parallel direction during^eat 
part of the voyage, and very near each other, but without knowing 
any thing of their proximity ; the English, however, suspecting the 
danger, were extremely careful to keep their squadron as close and 
collected as possible. If it consisted of smaller vessels than those 
of the French, it was also much more numerous. The count 
d'Estaing, if he bad been at all aware of the real state of things, might 
have profited of his great superiority to overwhelm the British 6eei, 
and especially its numerous vessels of transport, which ibarried out 
the land forces, wherein consisted the only means of preserving to 
the British crown its rich possessions in those seas. A violent storm, 
however, having dispersed the two fleets, three English vessels fell 
in with those of the French, and were taken. This incident apprised 
d'Estaing of what had fallen out ; but from the dispersion of his 
squadron he was unable to give chase. He determined, nevertheless, 
to change his course ; and,instead of continuing to stand for Martinico^ 
he steered in the direction of Antigua, under the persuasion that the 
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British were bound for that island, and not to Barbadoes. He hoped 
to be able to arrive there before they were landed, or even anchored 
in the ports, and consequently to prostrate at a single blow their 
whole force by sea and land. This stroke would have been almost 
without remedy for England ; so complete a victory would have en- 
abled the count d'Estaing to annihilate her domination in the West 
Indies. But fortune had decided otherwise.^ The English shaped 
their course directly for Barbadoes, and reached it safely the tenth of 
December. Hotham there made his junction with Barrington, who 
was already returned. 

The French admiral, having arrived very promptly in the waters 
of Antigua, remained cruising there for several days ; but at length, 
not seeing the enemy appear, and concluding that they had taken 
another direction, he changed his own, and stood for Martinico. 

The English generals, having no suspicion of the vicinity of so 
formidable an enemy, determined without delay to attack St. Lucia. 
Its position in the front of Martinico, its natural strength, and it6 
works, rendered this post of extreme importance for the operations 
of the war. Admiral Barrington, having taken on board his squad- 
ron a corps of four thousand selected troops, sailed for St. Lucia, and 
arrived there the thirteenth of December. General Meadows land- 
ed at the head of a strong detachment, and advanced with celerity 
to gain the heights which command the north shore of the bay ot 
Grand CtU de Sac. They were occupied by the chevalier de Micou, 
the commandant of the island, with some few regulars, and the mili- 
tia of the country. He made the most of a few frieces of artillery 
to annoy the debarkation of the Engli^ih, and their march towardis 
the hills. But unable with so small a force to prolong the valiant 
resistance he opposed at first, he fell back upon the capital, called 
M(Nme Fortune. The English took possession of the heights. At 
the same time, general Prescott had landed with five regiments, and 
had occupied all the positions contiguous to the bay. The next 
morning, Meadows forming the van and Prescott the rear, the Eng- 
lish inarched against the town of Mome Fortune. Overpowered by 
number, the chevalier Micou was forced to abandon it to the enemy. 
He retired into the more rough and difficult parts of the island, wher^" 
he was also protected by his artillery. As fast as he fell back, Pres 
cott took care to occupy the posts with troops and artillery. Bui 
general Meadows thought it essential to make himself master of Ca- 
reenage harbor, situated three miles to the north of Grand Cul de 
Sac bay ; the French might, in fact, have landed succors there, and 
attacked the British in. flank. In defiance of the difficulty of the 
places, and the heaC of a burning sun, he pressed forward to seize 
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(be height called de la Yierge^ which rises on the north side of Ca- 
reenage harbor, and completely commands its entrance. Another 
detachment occupied the south point of the harbor, and erected a 
battery upon it. Genercd Cdder, with the rest of the troops, took 
' position on the south side of Grand Cul de Sac bay, so that from 
this point to the northern shore of the Careenage, all the posts fell 
into the power of the English. The squadron of Barrington lay at 
anchor in Grand Cul de Sac bay, his vesseb of war at the entrance, 
and those of transport within. The chevalier de Micou continued 
still to occupy a very strong fort upon the crest of the mountains. 
The English might already consider themselves as sure of success, 
and the French had no hope left but in the immediate succor of the 
count d'Estaing, when this admiral all at once appeared in view of 
the island, with his original squadron of twelve sail of the line, ac^ 
companied by a numerous fleet of frigates, privateers, and transports, 
which brought a land force of nine thousand men. He had received 
early intelligence of the attack on St. Lucia ; an event which he 
considered as the most fortunate that could have happened, it seem- 
ing to aflbrd the means of destroying at a single blow, and from his 
great superiority almost without risk, the British power in the West 
Indies. Accordingly, he bad not delayed a moment to embark^ in 
order to pornice upon an enemy that did not expect him. And in 
truth, if he ^ad arrived twenty-four hours sooner, his hopes must 
have been realized. But the English were already in possesion of 
the principal posts, and had fortified themselves therein ; moreover, 
the day was for advanced, when the French armament appeared ; 
it was necessary to defer the attack until the ensuing morning. Ad- 
miral Barrington profited of the night, to make his dispositions for 
sustaining it. He caused the transports to be removed into the bot- 
tom of the Grand Cul de Sac, to be as remote from danger as pos- 
sible ; the ships of war he placed in their respective stations, so as to 
form a line across its entrance, and repel the efforts of the enemy to 
the most advantage. His force consisted only of his own ship, the 
Prince of Wales, of seventy-four guns, the Boyne, of seventy, St. 
Albans and Nonesuch, of sixty-four, the Centurion and Isis, of fifty 
each, and three frigates. 

The count d'Estaing, not mistrusting that Careenage harbor was 
already occupied by the enemy, stood in for it with his whole fleets 
on the morning of the fifteenth. His purpose was to take land there, 
and hasten to attack the right flank of the English, who, as he bad 
observed himself, occupied the Grand Cul de Sac. But no sooner 
bad he presented' himself before the entrance of the Careenage timn 
the English batteries erected upon the two points, opened a heavy 
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fire, which damaged aeveral of hit veaaeb, and particolarij hia own 
ahip, the Liaiigoedoe. CoiiTUoedof dieimpOMibUitjctf operatii^ 
deaoent in this part, be bore down, with ten sail of the Ene, on the 
British admiral, with intent to force the passage, and penetrate into 
the bay, which most hare proTed the utter ruin of the English. A 
warm engagement ensued ; but, supported by the batteries from the 
shore, the British valiantly sustained the attack of an enemy so 
superior. D'Estaing drew oflT a little ; but, towards evening, he 
renewed the battle with twelve ships. His efforts were still more 
impetuous ; he directed the fire of his artillery principally against 
the left of the British line. But neither the re-inforcement he had 
received, nor the singular firmness and gallantry displayed by all hw 
people, were capable of rendering this attack more successful than 
the former. The English made so vigorous and so well supported a 
defense, that d'EIstaing was again compelled to retire, with his ships 
severely damaged, and in no little confusion. Admiral Barrington 
acquired imperishable glory ; he secured to his country the possession 
of an island which, only twenty-four hours after its conquest, had 
been upon the point of falling anew under the dominion of its ancient 
masters. But d'Estaing, finding that fortune was disposed to fVown 
on his maritime attacks, resorted to his land forces, which were very 
considerable. Accordingly, in the night of the sixteenth and the 
following morning, he landed his troops in Choc bay, which lies 
between Gros islet and the Careenage. His intention was to attack 
general Meadows, who, with a corps of thirteen hundred men, was 
encamped in the fittle peninsula de la Vierge, situated between the 
Careenage and the above named Choc bay. He had great hopes 
of being able to surprise and cut him off entirely, as well by reason 
of the diflScuhy o( the places which separated this corps from all the 
others, as from the diversions which he proposed to make by threat- 
ening several points at once. In pursuance of this plan, he advanced 
from Choc bay towards the peninsula, with five thousand of his best 
troops, in order to attack the Knes of Meadows, which were drawn 
across the isthmus that joins it to the main land. He had formed 
three columns ; the right was commanded by himself, the center by 
the count de Loewendal, and the left by the marquis de Bouillo. 
The French moved at first with admirable order; but as they 
approached, their position became extremely critical. They found 
themselves severely enfiladed by the artillery of Mome Fortune, 
which the chevalier de Micou, on evacuating that fort, had neglected 
to spike. But notwithstanding this impediment, they rushed on to 
the charge with incredible impetuosity. The English exf>ected theur 
approach with equal coolness ; they suffered them to advance to the 
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intrei^^meBts without opposition ; when, after firing once, they 
received them on the bayonet. That fire had, of course, a dreadful 
efllect ; but the French, notwithstanding, supported the conflict with 
undaunted resolution. Ahcady seventy of them had leapt within 
the intrenchment, where they acquitted themselves strenuously; 
but the English enveloped them^ and soon they were all victims of 
their temerity. Nevertheless, the assailants recovered their breath, 
and returned to the charge with no less eagerness and fury than at 
first. The English encountered them with the same intrepidity, and 
a second time compelled them to withdraw. But d'Estaing, in the 
transport of his ardor, unable to endure that so feeble a detachment 
should bafile the efforts of hi3 numerous veterans, ordered a third 
attack. He was promptly obeyed. But the soldiers, being much 
exhausted by their exertions in the first two, no longer displayed the 
same vigor. They were totally broken, and obliged to retreat, leaving 
their dead and wounded in the power of the victors. It was, how- 
ever, agreed soon after, that the French should be permitted to bury 
the one, and to carry off the other; d'Estaing having rendered 
himself accountable for the wounded as prisoners of war. General 
Meadows manifested, in this affair, equal ability and valor ; though 
wounded in the very commencement of the action, no persuasions 
could induce him to quit the field until it was decided. The loss of 
the French was serious. Four hundred were killed on the spot; 
five hundred were so severely wounded as to be rendered incapable 
of service ; five hundred others were wounded slightly. The loss of 
the English, in consequence of the advantage of their position, was 
inconsiderable. The count d'Estaing left his troops on shore still, 
for several days after the battle ; during this time he continued 
standing off and on with his fleet, in sight of the island, hoping that 
some occasion might present itself of operating more effectively. But 
at length he embarked his troops, in the night of the twenty-eighth, 
and sailed to Martinico the following day, having abandoned the 
enterprise of St. Vincent and Grenada, which islands he had pur- 
posed to attack. The day after his departure, the chevalier de 
Micou capitulated ; his garrison consisted' of only an hundred men. 
He obtained the most favorable conditions. He marched out with 
all the honors of war ; his soldiers retained their baggage, but not 
their arms. The inhabitants, and especially the curates, were pro* 
tected in their persons, property, and religion. They were to pay 
to the king of Great Britain the same taxes only, that they were 
accustomed to pay to the king of France ; finally, they were not to 
be compelled to bear arms ao:aii>8t their late sovereign. 
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Tiie English found in the forts fifty-nme pieces of cannon, a great 
number of muskets, and an immense quantity of miKtary storefi. 
Thus fell into the power of the English the island of St. Lucia ; it 
was an acquisition of extreme importance to them. They made of 
It a place of arms for all their forces in the West Indies, and the 
repository of all then mumrlons. From its proximity to Martinico, 
they were enabled, without risk, to watch all the movements of the 
French in the bay or Fort Royal, and to intercept the re-inforce- 
ments and convoys that might approach it by the channel of St. 
Lucia. They strengthened it with many new works, and constantly 
maintained in it r numerou;^ garrison, notwithstanding the great loss 
of men it cost thtm fiom the insalubrity of the climate. 

A few days after the retreat of the count d'Elstaing, admiral Bjnron 
arrived in that part with nine sail of the line, and came to anchor at 
St. Lucia. 

There resulted from it a sort of tacit truce between the two 
parties ; the English having too decided a superiority of naval, and 
the French of land forces. This armistice, which lasted five months, 
was not interrupted until the squadron of commodore Rawley had 
joined the fleet of Bjrron, and the count d'Estaing had been re-in- 
forced by that of the chevalier de la Motte Piquet, and of the count 
de Grasse. These several re-inforcements were dispatched from 
Europe to the West Indies about the close of the year ; the two 
governments having reflected at the same time how important it was 
to have formidable maritime forces in the midst of these rich islands, 
situated at little distance one from the other, and intermmgled, as it 
were, with those of the enemy. 

It is time to return upon the American continent. The British 
ministers and generals had taken the determination to direct their 
greatest eflbrts towards the southern parts of the confederation. 
Under the persuasion that the inhabitants of these provinces sup- 
ported with repugnance the yoke of the republicans, they hoped tc 
find in the loyalis'ts an efficacious co-operation for the re-establish- 
ment of the royal authority. Other, and no less powerful motives, 
conduced to decide them for this expedition. The provinces of the 
south, and especially Geor^a and Carolina, abound in fertile lands, 
which produce copious crops of wheat, and particularly of rice, than 
which nothing could be more essential to the support of a fleet and 
anny, aUso great a distance from their principal sources of supply. 
The parts of the American teiritory which had hitherto fallen into 
the power of the English, had offered ihem but a feeble resource, 
and they were obliged to draw the greatest part of their provisions 
from Europe, through all the perils of the sea, and the swarms of 
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Ametieaii pnTateera which continually preyed on their convoys. It 
is, besides, to be observed, that the nee of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina served to nourish the French fleeto, and the troops that formed 
the garrisons of their islands in the West Indies. 

The quiet and security which these provinces had hitherto enjoy- 
ed, admitted so vigorous a cultivation, that the products of it not 
only furnished an inexhaustible resource lo the allies of the Amer- 
icans, but, being exported to tiie markets of Europe, constituted the 
material of a commerce, by which they received those supplies 
which were necessary, as well to the support of the war, as to the 
coiiducting of the common business and affairs of life. The English 
also reflected that, as Georgia borders upon East Florida, the latter 
was exposed to constant alarms and incursions on the part of the 
republicans ; and they were convinced that there existed no effectual 
means of securing the quiet of that province, short of compelling the 
troops of congress to evacuate Georgia and the Carolinas. The 
conquest of the first of these provinces, they had little doubt, would 
insure them that of the two others ; and they promised themselves 
with full assurance the possession of Charleston, a rich and populous 
city, and of extreme importance, both for its situation and port. 
Such were the advantages the English expected to derive from their 
expedition against the southern provinces. 

To these considerations was added another; the severity of the 
season no longer admitted operations in the mountainous provinces 
of the north. Accordingly, general Clinton, as we have related in 
the preceding book, had embarked for Georgia, under convoy of 
commodore Hyde Parker, a detachment of twenty-five hundred 
men,, consisting of English, Hessians and refugees. He hoped by 
the assistance of these last, and their partisans, to find easy admis- 
sion into that province. This corps was under the command of 
colonel Campbell, an ofiicer of distinguished valor and capacity. 
Clinton, at the same time, had ordered general Prevost, who com- 
manded in the Floridas, to collect all the troops that could be spared 
f'tom the defense of those provinces, and to march also against 
Georgia, in order that it might be attacked at once in front, on the 
part qf the sea, by Campbell, and in flank, on the banks of the 
Savannah river, by Prevost. The plan c/ this expedition thus 
arranged, commodore Hyde Parker and colonel Campbell arrived, 
towards the close of Der^ember, at the isle of Tybee, situated near 
the mouth of the Savamah. The transports had little difliculty m 
passing the bar and entering into that river. They were followed, a 
few days after, by the ships of war, so that all the fleet lay together 
at anchor in its waters on the twenty-seventh of December, ready to 
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execute the orde/s of the commanders for the iiiTasion of the prov- 
ince. The latter, not knowing what were the forces, the measures 
of defense, and the mtentions of the republicans, detached some 
light infiintrj to scour the adjacent banks. They took two Oeor-* 
giansy from whom *it was understood that no intimation had been 
received in the province of the project of the royalists ; that conse- 
quently no preparations for defense had been made ; that the bat- 
teries which protected the entrance of the rivers were out of condi- 
tion, and that the armed galleys were so placed that they might 
easily be surprised. It was also learned that the garrison of Savan 
nah, the capital of the province, was very feeble, but that it was soon 
to be re-infbrced. Upon this intelligence, the British commander 
no longer delayed to commence his operations. 

The whole country on the two banks of the Savannah, from its 
mouth to a considerable distance above, being a continued tract of 
deep marsh, intersected by the extensive creeks of St. Augustine and 
Tybee, it offers no point capable of serving as a place of debarkation. ' 
The English were therefore under the necessity of moving higher up, 
in order to reach the usual landing place, at which commences a very 
narrow causeway that leads to the city. This post, extremely diffi- 
cult of itself, might have been vigorously defended by the Americans. 
But, surprised by an unexpected attack, or destitute of sufficient 
force, they made no opposition to the descent of the English, who 
landed at first their light troops. The causeway leads through a rice 
swamp, and is flank^ on each side by a decq^ ditch. Six hundred 
yards above the landing place, and at the head of the causeway, rises 
an abrupt eminence, upon which was situated the house of a certain 
Gerridoe. It was occupied by a detachment cSiufepublicans. As 
soon as the light infantry, the greater part Scotcl^Kgl^I^Q^^^^S} h^d 
landed under the command of captain Cameron, theyi^ formed, and 
pushed forward along the dike to attack the post of the. Americans. 
The latter received them with a smart fire of musketry ; Cameron 
was mortally wounded. Incensed at the loss ot their captain, the 
Highlanders advanced with such rapidity, that the Amerid^ns had 
no time for charging again, and instantly fled. The Englisli^ seized 
the height ; colonel Campbell, having ascended it, in order t^ view 
the country, discovered the army of the enemy drawn up aboui^half 
a mQe east of the town of Savannah. It was commanded by m^or- 
general Robert Howe, and appeared disposed to make a firm stand, 
to cover the capital of tlie province. It consisted in a strong corpi^ 
of continental troops, and the militia of the country. It was so dis- 
posed that its two wings extended on the two sides of the great road 
leading to Savannah. The right, under the command of colonel Eu- 
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gee, and composed of Carolinians, was to the south, having its flank 
towards the country protected by a wooded swamp and by the houses 
of Tatnal. The left, having the road on its right flank, was covered 
on the left by rice swamps. It consisted for the most part of Geor- 
gians, under the orders of colonel Elbert. One piece of cannon was 
planted at each extremity of the American line, and two pieces 
occupied the traverse, across the great road in the center. About 
one hundred yards in front of this traverse, at a critical point between 
two swamps, a trench was cut across the road, and about one hun- 
dred yards in front of the trench, ran a marshy rivulet, the bridge 
over which had been destroyed. Lastly, the Americans had on 
their rear the town of Savannah itself, which was surrounded by a 
moat. 

The British commander, having left a detachment to guard the 
landing-place, and another to secure a neighboring cross road to 
cover his rear, advanced directly tow^ds the enemy. He endeav- 
ored to devise the most expedient mode of attacking them in the 
strong position they occupied. By the movements of the Americans, 
he was not long in perceiving that they expected and even desired 
that he should engage their left wing ; he accordingly omitted no 
means in use on similar occasions, with experienced commanders^ 
that could serve to cherish that opinion and continue its delusion. 
He drew ofi* a part of his forces to form on his right, where he also 
displayed his light infantry. His intention, however, was to attack the 
right wing of the Americans. While making his dispositions, chance 
threw into his hands a negro, by whom he was informed of a private 
path through the wooded swamp on the enemy's right, which led to 
their rear. The negro offJered to show the way, and promised 
infallible success. Colonel Campbell resolved to profit of the occa- 
sion which fortune deemed to have provided him. He accordingly 
directed sir James Baird to pursue with his light infantry the indi- 
cated path, turn the right of the Americans, and fall in by surprise 
upon their rear. The New York volunteers under colonel Trumbull 
were ordered to support the light infantry. While Baird and Trum- 
bull, guided by the negro, proceeded to execute this movement, 
Campbell posted his artillefy in a field on the left of the road, 
concealed from the enemy by a swell of ground in the front. It was 
destined to bear upon the Carolinians, and to cannonade any body 
of troops in flank, which they might detach into the wood to retard 
the progress of Baird's light infantry. Meanwhile, the republicans 
continued to ply then- artillery with great animation ; the royalists 
were motionless ; a circumstance which doubtless would have excited 
alarm if their enemies had been either more experienced, or less 
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smgoine. At length, when Campbell conceived that Baird had 
reached his poeitiony he suddenly unmasked his artillery, and 
nuu^cbed briskly on to the enemy, who were still totally blind to 
their danger. 

nrhe charge of the Ei^Iish and Hessians was so impetuous, that the 
Americans, unable to withstand its shock, immediately fell into can- 
fusion and dispersed. The victors pursued them. During this time, 
the light in&nirj of Baird had gained the rear of the American right* 
Thej fell in with a body of Georgian militia, who were stationed 
to ^aard the great road from Ogeeche, and routed tliem at the 
first onset. As they were in pursuit of the fugitives, on their way to 
fill] upon the main body of the Americans, the latter, aheady dis- 
comfited, came running across the plain full in their front The 
disorder and dismay that now ensued, were past all remedy : the 
victory of the English was complete. Thirty-eight commissioned 
oflicers, upwards of ibur hundred non-commissioned and privates, 
forty-eight pieces of cannon, twenty-three mortars, the fort with its 
ammonition and stores, the shipping in the river, a large quantity of 
provisiona, with the capital of Georgia, were all in the hands of the 
conquerors before dark. The loss of the Americans, owing to their 
prompt ffight, was very small. Only about fourscore fell in the 
action and pursuit, and about thirty more perished in their attempts 
to escape through the swamp. The English lost perhaps not twenty 
men in dead and wounded. This singular good fortune was the fruit 
of the excellent dispositions of colonel Campbell. He distinguished 
himself no less by a humanity the more deserving of praise, as he 
could not have foigotten the harsh treatment he had received in the 
prisons of Boston. Not only was the town of Savannah preserved 
from pillage, but such was the excellent discipline observed, that 
thou^ the English entered it with the fugitives, as into a city taken 
by storm, not a single person suffered who had not arms in his hand, 
and who was not, besides, in the act either of flight or resistance. A 
strong circumstantial testimony, that those enormities so frequently 
committed in time of war, should with more justice be ebarged to the 
negligence or inmiediate participation of the chiefs, than to the un- 
^^Tcmable license of the soldiers. 

1779. Having thus made themselves masters of the capital, the 
British troops soon overran the whole province of Georgia. Their 
eoaunander issued a proclamation, by which he offered pardon to 
^Jeserters, and exhorted the friends of the English name to repair to 
cbe royal standard, promising them assistance and protection ; this 
step was not altogether fruitless. A considerable number presented 
iJicmselves ; they were formed into a re^pment of light dragoon?. 
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Biit the more determined republicans^ preferring exile to submisrion^ 
4i^ithdrew into^utli Carolina. 

The English also employed all their address to induce the repub* 
lican soldiers they had made prisoners to enlist in the service of the 
king ; but their efforts were nearijr fruitless. They were, therefore, 
crowded on board vessels, where, from the heat of tfie weather in the 
^following summer, and the bad air concomitant with their mode of 
confinement, the greater part perished. The officers were sent on 
parole to Sunbury, the only town in the province which still held for 
the congress ; but Moses Allen, the chaplain of the Georgians, wag 
retained, and thrust, a prisoner on board the vessels, among the 
•common soldiers. TMs minister of religion had not contented him- 
self with exciting the people to tussert their independence, in hin 
^scourses from the pulpit; he appeared also, with arms in hand, 
on the field of battle, exhibiting in his own person an admirable 
example of valor, and devotion to the cause of country. 

Weary of the protracted rigors of hb captivity, he one day threw 
liimself into the river, hoping to escape, by swimming, to a neigh- 
boring island ; but he was drowned, to the great regret of all his 
fellow-citizens, who venerated his virtues, and justly appredated bis 
intrepidity. The Americans, too much enfeebled to keep the field, 
passed the Savannah at Zubly, and retreated into South Carolina. 
The English, on the contrary, now masters of the greater part of 
Geoigia, frequently scoured the banks of the river, in order to db- 
quiet the enemy, who was still in possession of the countries situated 
on the left bank. 

In the meantime, general Prevost had put himself on the march 
from Elast Florida, to execute the orders of general Clinton. He 
had to struggle with the most formidable impediments, as well fix>ni 
the difficulty of the places as from the want of provisions. At length, 
after excessive fatigues and hardships, being arrived in Georgia, be 
attacked the fort of Sunbury. The garrison, consisting of about two 
hundred men, made some show of defense; and gave him the 
trouble of opening trenches. But, although they were supported by 
fcomc a med vessels and galleys, yet all hope of relief being now 
totally cut off by the reduction of the rest of the province, they found 
It necessary to surrender at discretion. They were treated humanely. 
This happened just at the time when colonel Campbell had already 
set out on an expedition for the reduction of Sunbury. The two 
English corps made their junction with reciprocal felicitatioti. 
Genera] Prevost repaired to Savannah, where he took the command 
of all the British troops that, coming firom New York and from St. 
Augustine, had conquered to the king the entire province of Georgia. 
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After such brilliant success^ the British commanders delfeerated 
upon what they had to do next. They were perfectly aware that 
their forces were not sufficient to act in a decisive manner against 
Carolina^ a powerful province, animated, with the mfne spirit, espe- 
cially in the maritime parts, and governed by men ei;^wed with the 
best talents, and exercising a great influence ov Jr ^ multitude. 
The reduction of Georgia was, in truth, the only object which gene- 
ral Clinton had as yet proposed to himself. He had purposed to 
defer the invasion of Carolina until the arrival of the re-inforcements 
which admiral Arbuthnot was to bring him from England. Never 
theless, considering the importance to the success of future operations 
of continuing ofiensive war, rather than halting upon the defensive, it 
was determined to make several excursions into Carolina, in order to 
keep alive in that provmce the terror of the royal arms, and to 
re-animate the hopes of the loyalists. Major-general Gardner was 
accordingly detached with a numerous corps, to take possession of 
Port Royal. But this expedition had the most disastrous issue ; 
the Carolinians fell vigoroudy upon the English, and expelled them 
from the island with severe loss, both in officers and soldiers. 

On the failure of this project, the British generals endeavored to 
excite a movement among the adversaries of congress. They in-» 
habited, as we have related, in very conmderable numboTi the back 
parts of Georgia and the two Carolinas. The hope placed in them 
was one of the principal causes that had occasioned the invasion of 
the southern provinces to be undertaken. Of these loyalists there 
were several sorts ; some, more violent and rancorous, had not only 
abandoned their country, but had attached themselves to the Indians, 
in order to inflict all possible mischief on their fellow-citizens, in tb6 
mcursions on the frontiers. Others lived solitary and wandering 
upon the extreme confines of the Carolinas, watching with the most 
eager attention for any favorable occasion that might oflfer itself, for 
the recovery of their settlements. Others, finally, either less bitter 
or more politic, continued to reside in the midst of the republicans, 
feigning an acquiescence in the will of the minority. Though they 
bad quitted arms for the labors of agriculture, they were still always 
ready to resume them, whenever the posedbility of a new change 
should become perceptible. In the meantime, they had recourse to 
artifice, and exerted their utmost diligence to kegpn their outlawed 
friends advised of all that passed within the eountry, and espedally 
of all the movements of the repuUicans ; of this, the generals of 
the king were not ignorant. 

In order, therefore, to encourage and support the loyalists, they 
moved up the Savannah as far as Augusta. As soon as they were 
in possession of that post^ they left no means unatt^^^ that could 
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re-animate their partisans, and excite them to assemble in arms 
They sent among them numerous enlissaries, who exaggerated to 
them the might of the royal forces. Tliey assured them that if they 
would but unite, they would become incompnrably superior to their 
enemies ; they were prodigal of promises and presents ; they exas- 
perated minds tihrejgidy imbittered by flaming pictures of the cruelties 
committed by the republicans. Such were the opinions propagated 
by.'the British generals among the friends of the king. Their insti- 
gations produced the intended effect ; the loyalists took arms, and 
putting themselves under the command of colonel Boyd, one of their 
chiefs, they descended along the western frontiers of Carolina, in 
order to join the royal army. More properly robbers than soldiers, 
ihey continually deviated from their route, in order to indulge their 
passion for pillage. What they could neither consume nor carry off, 
they consigned to the flames. They had already passed the Savan- 
nah, and were near the British posts, when they were encountered by 
colonel Pickens, who headed a strong detachment of Carolinianp, 
levied in the district of Nmety-six. Instantly, the action was engaged 
with all the fury excited by civil rancor, and all the desperation 
inspired by the fear of those evils which the vanquished would have 
to sufler at the hands of the victors. The battle lasted for a full 
hour. At length the loyalists were broken and completely routed. 
Boyd remained dead upon the field ; all were dispersed ; many fell 
into the power of the republicans. Seventy were condemned to 
death ; only five, however, were executed. This success made a 
deep impression throughout Georgia, where the disaffected were 
already on the point of arming against the congress. The incur- 
sions of the loyalists were repressed, and the republicans could 
proceed with greater security in their preparations for defense 
against the royal arms. Another consequence of it was, that the 
English evacuated Augusta, and, retiring lower down, concentered 
their force in the environs of Savannah. 

This measure was the more prudent on their part, as general Lin- 
coln, to whom congress had intrusted the command of all the troopa 
in the southern provinces, was already arrived, and had encamped at 
Black Swamp, on the left bank of the Savannah, at no great distance 
from Augusta. This general, bom in Massachusetts, having distin- 
guished himself in the campaigns of the north, had been proposed to 
the congress by the CaroKnians themselves, on their first receiving 
intelligence of the projects of the enemy against the southern prov- 
inces. l*he congress had yielded the more readily to their recom- 
mendation, as they had themselves a hi^ opinion of the talents of 
general Lincoln, and were not ignorant how essential it is to Ae suc- 
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1 of operations, that soldiers should have perfect confidence in 
their chiefs. The president, Lowndes, employed all the means in 
his power to inflame the ardor of the inhabitants of South Carolina, 
and to excite them to take arms in defense of country. In private, 
as well as in public, he addressed them the most stimulating exhor- 
tations ; he directed that all the cattle of the islands and towns situ- 
ated upon the coast, should be withdrawn into the interior of the coun- 
try. The militia assembled and joined the continental troops. The 
same zeal for the public cause broke forth at the approach of danger 
w North Carolina ; in a few days, two tliousand of it^ militia were 
imbodied under the generab Ashe and Rutherford.. If this corps could 
have been furnished with arms aspromptly as the conjuncture required., 
it would have made its junction in time with that of general Howe, 
and perhaps might have decided in his favor the fortune of the day 
of Savannah. The enthusiasm of the Carolinian patriots was then 
at its height ; every day added to the strength of their army. They 
had indeed great efforts to make. Washington was far from them, 
and before succors could arrive, they were exposed to the most fatal 
reverses. Moreover, the commander-in-chief was himself much oc* 
cupied with the guard of the passes of the mountains, and his forces 
were continually mined by a pest which was still but imperfectly rem- 
edied ; the shortness of engagements. It was not to be expected, 
then, that he should strip himself in order to re-inforce the army of 
the south ; yet more, the same intestine disease which enfeebled the 
army of Washington, was also the cause that little reliance could be 
placed in that of Lincoln, although it was already combined with the 
reUcs of the corps of Robert Howe. With the exception of six hun- 
dred continental troops, the rest were mihtia, Uttle accustomed to 
war, and bound only to a few months of service. General Lincoln, 
however, not in the least discouraged, found resources' even in his 
own ardor. In order at first to show himself to the enemy, he had 
repaired to Black Swamp, on the north side of the Savannah. This 
movement, together with the recent discomfiture of the loyalists, had 
induced the British general to retire down the river, leavmg, howev- 
er, an advanced post at Hudson's Ferry. But Lincoln extended his 
views farther ; he purposed to restrict the enemy still more, and to 
press him close upon the coast, in order to deprive him of the re- 
sources he would find in those fertile countries, and to put an end 
to the intercourse, whether open or secret, which he kept up with 
the loyalists of the upper parts. He accordingly ordered general 
Ashe to leave his ba^;age behind, and, passing the Savannah, to take 
post on a little river called Briar Creek This order was executed 
with diligence, and the camg seated in a very strong position. It 
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was covered in front by the creek, which for several miles above was 
too deep to be forded ; on the left by the Savannah and a deep mo- 
rass ; the right was secured by a corps of cavalry. General Ashe 
had with him about two thouisand men. 

Notwithstanding the strength of his encampment, the EngSdi 
resolved to attack him. Colonel Prevost, who was posted at Hod- 
son's Ferry, set out on this expedition. Having divided his force in 
two columns, he advanced the right, with two pieces of cannon, 
towards Briar Creek, with an apparent view of intending to pass it, 
in order to take up the attention of the republican.s. The left, con- 
sisting of nine hundred men, among which were grenadiers, Hgbt 
infantry, and horse, he led himself a circuitous march of about fifty 
miles, in order to cross. Briar Creek, and thereby, turning the right, 
to fall unexpectedly upon the rear of the enemy. At the same time, 
general Prevost made such dispositions and movements on the bor- 
ders of the river, between Savannah and Ebenezer, as were likely 
to divert general Lincoln from thinking of Ashe. This general, who, 
in such a proximity of the enemy, should have redoubled his watch- 
fulness, instead of having the country scoured by his cavalry, had 
detached it upon some distant and unprofitable expedition. Tlie 
English, therefore, arrived so unexpectedly, though in open daylight, 
that the Americans received the first notice of danger from the havoc 
which the assailants made in their camp. The militia were panic 
struck, and fled without firing a shot. But many of them encountered 
in flight that death which they might have avmded by a gallant 
resistance. Their cowardice did not shield them ; the deep marsh 
and the river which should have afforded security became now the 
instruments of their destruction. Blinded by their flight and terror* 
they were swallowed up in the one, or drowned in the other. The 
regular troops of Georgia and the Carolinas, commanded and ani- 
mated by general Elbert, made a brave resistance ; but, abandoned 
by the militia, and overwhelmed by number, they were also compelled 
to retreat. This rout of Briar Creek took place the third of March. 
The Americans lost seven pieces of cannon, all their arms and 
ammunition, with not a few killed and prisoners. The number of 
the drowned and wounded is not known ; but it appears that more 
perished in the water than by wounds. Of all the corps of general 
Ashe, Scarcely four hundred soldiers rejoined general Lincoln, who^ 
m consequence of this disaster, found his forces diminished more 
than a fourth part. This victory rendered the royal troops again 
masters of all Georgia. It opened them communications with the 
loyalists in the back parts of f his province and the two Carolinas. 
Those who were not yet recoverer] of the terror inspired by their 
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recent defeat, took fresh courage ; there was nothing now to prevent 
tbeur going to re-inforce the royal army. 

The CiurolinianSy though deeply affected at so severe a cheeky 
were not, however, disheartened ; and, in order to prevent the victo- 
Dous enemy from overrunning their fertile territory, they made every 
exertion to assembly their militia, and to re-animate their ardor. 
Rigorous penalties were decreed against those who should refuse to 
inarch when called out, or to obey their commanders ; high bounties 
were promised ; regiments of horse were organized ; the officers 
were chosen among the most leading men of the country. John 
Rutledge, a man of extensive influence, was elected governor of 
the province, and empowered to do whatever he should judge neces* 
sary to the public welfare. Ahimated by the love of country, and 
stimulated by the prospect of those evils which would be their portion 
if the En^ish should gain possession of the province, the republicans 
displayed so much zeal and activity in their preparations for defense, 
that by the middle of April, general Lincoln found himself a* the 
head of more than Ave thousand fighting men. 

While these preparations were in process in the Carolinas, general 
Prevost busied himself in Georgia in re-organizing all those parts of 
the service which had suffered by the war. He established an in- 
ternal administration in the province, and strenuously urged the loyal- 
ists to rally around him. He did not immediately attempt to cross the 
Savannah, because it was extremely swoln by the nuns ; and, besides, 
he had not a sufficient force to attack lower Carolina, where there 
were none but patriots ; and general Lincoln, notwithstanding the 
rout of Briar Creek, still maintained his position on the left bank, 
ready to oppose him, if he inclined to pass. Not, however, that the 
American general was in a condition to act offensively before he was 
re-inforced ; he might even have deemed himself extremely fortunate 
in not being attacked. But as soon as he found his force augmented, 
as we have just seen, he made a movement which provoked another 
of extreme importance, on the part of his adversary. He marched, 
about the beginning of May, towards Augusta, whether to protect an 
assembly of the deputies of the province, which was to convene in 
that town, or for the purpose of taking a strong position in upi»er 
€reorgia, in order to watch over the interests of the confederation in 
that part, and to interrupt the transmission of provisions and recrwts 
which the loyalists furnished to the British. He was already arrived 
in Geor^a, and all his measures were taken for the execution of his 
design. He had leftgeneral Moultrie, with fifteen hundred men, in 
front of general Prevost, in order to dispute his passage across the 
Savannah. He considered this corps the more sufficient for the 
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defense of the left bank and the approaches of Charleston, the 
capital of South Carolina, inasmuch as the breadth of the river, the 
marshes which border it on the north side, and the numerous creeks 
which intersect that province, appeared to him obstacles capable hj 
Jhemselves of arresting the enemy. 

But general Prevost saw his position in a different light. His army 
was increased by the junction of the loyalists. He hoped that kis 
presence in Carolina would excite some movements there ; h^ Wanted 
provisions, which he was sure of finding in abundance in that prov* 
ince ; and lastly, he calculated that the effect of his invasion would 
be to recall Lincoln from Georgia, and perhaps to afford an oppor- 
tiihity of engaging him with advantage. Determined by these con- 
siderations, he put himself at the head of a corps of three tliousand 
men, among English, loyalists, and Indians, and passed the Savannah 
with its adjacent marshes, though not without excessive difficulties. 
The militia under Moultrie, surprised and dismayed at suclvintrepid- 
ity, gave way, and after a feeble resistance fell back upon Charles- 
ton. Moultrie, with the handful he had left, and the light horse of 
Pulaski, exerted his utmost efforts to retard the enemy ; but he was 
soon compelled to yield to force. Astonished himself at the facility 
with which he had triumphed over the natural impediments of the 
country, and the resistance of the republicans, Prevost extended his 
views to objects of greater moment. The drift of. his expedition 
was at first merely to forage ; he was disposed to give it a nobler 
wm, and ventured to meditate an attack upon the important city of 
Charleston. He promised himself that it would soon fall into his 
power, when he should have acquired the centred of the open 
country. 

The loyalists, in the eagerness of their hopes and wishes, which 
they too frequently substituted for realities, failed not to improve this 
disposition, which was so favorable to them. They assured Prevost 
that they had correspondence with the principal inhabitants of the 
city, and that the moment the royal standard should be descried from 
its battlements, their adherents would rise and throw open its gates. 
Moreover, they offered to serve as guides to the army, and to furnish 
all the information that could be desired respecting the nature of the 
country. Another consideration came to the support of their repre- 
seniations ; though general Lincoln could not but know the British 
had crossed the Savannah, and menaced the capital, yet he manifest- 
ed no intention of moving to its relief; so fully was he persuaded 
that the royalists designed nothing more than to pillage the country* 
General Prevost, therefore, pursued his march towards Charleston 
in great security, hoping, in the consternation at his sudden appear- 
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ance^ lo eater It without opposition. Meanwhile, when Lincobi was 
convinced, by the continual approachee of the enemy, of the realit) 
of bis designs, he immediately detached a body of infantry, mounted 
on horseback, for the greater expedition, to the defense of the capi- 
tal, and collecting the militia of the upper country, returned with his 
whole force to act as circumstances might offer for its relief. Tho 
Ei^lish had arrived at Ashley river, which bathes the walls of 
Charleston on the south ; they passed it immediately, and took post 
within little more than cannon ^hot of that city, between the river 
Ashley and another called the Cooper, which flows a little to the 
north of it. The Carolinians had made all the preparations for 
defense which the shortness of time admitted. They had burnt the 
suburbs, and cut a trench in the rear of the city from one river to 
the other. The fortifications had been repaired, and batteries erected 
upon all the chain of works which formed the cincture of the town. 
Governor Rutledge had arrived there two days before, with five 
hundred militia, as well as colonel Harris, who had brought the 
succor sent by general Lincoln, after a forced march of more than 
forty miles at every stage. The count Pulaski was also come to 
re-inforce the garrison with the dragoons of his legion, which was 
called the American Legion. The presence of all these troops re- 
assured the inhabitants ; they would have thought themselves fortu- 
nate in obtaining an honorable capitulation if this succor had not 
reached them, or if the English, instead of suspending their march^ 
as they did, had made tlieir appearance two days sooner. The gar- 
rison passed the whole night under arms ; the houses, and the entire 
circuit of the walls^ were illuminated. On the following morning, the 
British general summoned the town, offering very favorable condi- 
tions. The Americans sent out their commissioners to negotiate, 
and the conference was opened. But they neglected nothing that 
could draw it into length, as soon as they discovered that the be- 
siegers were not in force sufficient to carry the place, before, in all 
probability, general Lincoln would arrive to its deliverance. Ac- 
cordingly, they proposed that their province should remain neuter 
during the war ; and that, at the conclusion of peace, it should be 
decided whether Charleston was to belong to the United States or to 
Great Britain. 

The English answered that their generals had not come there witli 
legislative powers, and that since the garrison were armed, they must 
surrender prisoners of war. Other proposals were made on both 
sidesi which were not accepted, and the English lost the whole day 
in this negotiation, which was not ji>roken off till in the evening. 
The inhabitants, expecting to be attacked during the night, made 
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every preparation for a vigorous defense. Finding himself totally 
disappointed in every hope that ha:d been held out to him relative to 
Charleston, general Prevost began to reflect that the ramparts were 
furnished with a formidable artillery, and flanked by a flotilla of 
armed shipping and galleys; that the garrison was even more numer- 
ous than his own army ; that he had neither battering artillery, nor 
a naval force to co-operate with hb land forces ; that the vanguard of 
the army of I^incoln had already appeared, and that himself was fast 
approaching ; and lastly, that if he were repulsed with any consider- 
able loss, which was much to be apprehended, his situation, involved 
as he was in a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, surrounded on all sides 
by a superior enemy, seemed scarcely to admit of a hope that any 
part of his army could have been preserved. Under these consid- 
erations, he profited of the obscurity of night, and directed his re- 
treat towards Georgia. But instead of taking the way of the land, 
which was too dangerous, he passed his troops into the islands of St. 
James and St. John, which lie to the southward of Charleston, and 
whose cultivation and fertility offered abundant resources. As from 
Charleston to Savannah there extends along the coast a continued 
succession of little contiguous islands, so separated from the continent 
as to afford both navigable channels and excellent harbors, Prevost 
could be at no loss about the means of repairing to the latter city. 

His immediate design was to establish his camp on the island of 
Port Royal, situated near the mouth of the Savannah, and no less 
remarkable for its salubrity than fruitfulness. These quarters were 
the more desirable, as the sickly and almost pestilential season alreadv 
approached in the Carolinas and Georgia, and the British troops, 
not yet accustomed to the climate, were peculiarly exposed to its 
mortal influence. 

While Prevost was engaged in passing his troops from one island 
to another, general Lincoln, who by the main land had followed 
the movements of the enemy, thought it a proper opportunity to 
attack colonel Maitland, who, with a corps of English, Hessians anc} 
Carolinian loyalists, was encamped at the pass of Stono Ferry, on 
the inlet between the continent and the island of St. John ; this 
post, besides its natural advantages, was well covered with redoubts, 
an abattis, and artillery. The Americans attacked with vigor, but 
they found a no less obstinate resistance. At length, overwhelmed 
by the enemy's artillery, and unable with their field pieces to make 
any impression on his fortifications, they retired at the approach of a 
re-inforcement which came to the support oflf aitland. The Eng- 
lish, after establishing posts upon the most unportant points, proceed- 
ed to occupy their cantonments on the island of Port Royal. The 
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Americans returaedi for the most part, into theirs ; and the unbealthi- 
ness of the season put a stop to aU further operations of either party. 
The English thus remained in peaceable jpossession of the whole 
province of Georgia; and the Americans found some consolation in 
having raised the siege of Charleston, though the vicinity of the 
enemy still left them in apprehennon of a new invasion in South 
Carolina. The incursion of which this rich and flourishing province 
had just been the theater, so far fix>m servii^} the interests of tlie 
king, was highly prejudicial to his cause. If it enriched his officers 
and soldiers, it caused the ruin of a greal number of inhabitants. 
The royal troops were not satisfied with pillaging; they spared 
neither women, nor children, nor sick. Herein they had the negroes 
for spies and companions, who, being very numerous in all the places 
they traversed, flocked upon their route in the hope of obtaining 
liberty. To recommend themselves to the English, they put every 
thing to sack, and if their masters had conceded any valuable effects, 
they hastened to discover them to their insatiable spoilers. Such 
was the rapacity of these robbers, that not content with stripping 
houses of their richest furniture, and individuals of their most pre- 
cious ornaments, they violated even the sanctuary of the dead, and, 
gasping for gold, went rummaging among the tombs. 

Whatever they could not carry off, they destroyed. How many 
delightful gardens were ravaged ! What magnificent habitations were 
devoted to the flames ! Every where ruins and ashes. The very 
cattle, whatever was their utility, found no quarter with these barba- 
rians. Vain would b6 the attempt to paint the brutal fury of this 
lawless ^Idiery, and especially of those exasperated and ferocious 
Africans. But the heaviest loss which the planters of Carolina had 
to sustain, was that of these very slaves. . Upwards of four thousand 
were taken from them : some were carried to the English islands; 
others perished of hunger in the woods, or by a pestilential disease 
which broke out among them soon after. 

And here should be recollected the barbarous manifesto published 
by the British commissioners on quitting America, after the failure of 
their negotiations ; their abominable threats were but too faithfully 
executed in Carolina. A cry of horror arose throughout the civilized 
world, against the ferocity of the British armies. Such, also, was the 
disordered state of things to which Georgia, by various progressive 
steps, was at length reduced. 

About the same time, general Clinton meditated, in his camp at 
New York, a project whose execution appeared to him to corre- 
spond with the views of the ministry, or, at least, proper to second 
tlie expedition of Carolina. He expected to insure its success by 
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keeping Y ii^ia in continual alarm by cruel but useless devastations 
upon the coast of that opulent province. Having assembled a suita- 
ble number of ships, under the command of commodore Collier, he 
embarked a corps of two thousand men, conducted by general Mat- 
thews. TTiey proceeded to the Chesapeake, and leaving a sufficient 
force in Hampton Road to block up that port and the entrance of the 
river James, went to take land on the banks of Elizabeth river. The 
British immediately pushed forward against the town of Portsmouth, 
and entered it without resistance. Fort Nelson was also abandoned 
to them at the first rumor of their approach. They found it equally 
easy to occupy the town, or rather the ruins of the town of Norfolk, 
on \he opposite side of the river. Pursuing their march with the 
same celerity, they made themselves masters of Suflblk, on the right 
bank of the Nansemond river. In all these places, as well as at 
Kempers Landing, Shepherds, Gosport, Tanners Creek, in a word, 
throughout the extent of territory into which they penetrated, their 
passage was marked by cruelty and devastation. They demolished 
the magazines, brought off or destroyed the provisions, and burned or 
took away an immense quantity of shipping. Several thousand barrels 
of salted provisions, which had been prepared for Washington's army, 
arid a great quantity of stores, also fell into their power. Their booty 
in tobacco even surpassed their hope ; in brief, this rich and fertile 
country was converted in a few days into one vast scene of smoking 
ruins. In their indignation the Virginians sent to ask the English 
what sort of war this was 7 They answered, that they were com-- 
mantled to visit the same treatment upon all those who refused to obey 
the Jcing. Listening to the insinuations of the refugees, who inces- 
santly afiirmed that Virginia contained a host of loyalists, that were 
only waiting for a rallying point to raise the province in revolt, the 
British commanders were much inclined to prolong their stay in it ; 
and thought of fortifying themselves in Portsmouth, in order to make 
it their place of arms. They wrote, accordingly, to general Clinton, 
demanding his orders. But Clinton, weary of Uiis piratical war, and 
less eager than conunodore ColUer to swallow the brilliant delusions 
of the refugees, did not approve the plan proposed. On the contrary, 
he directed the chiefs of the expedition, after securing their prizes, 
to rejoin him at New York. He needed this force himself, for an 
enterprise of no little importance, which he was upon the point of 
undertaking, up the Hudson. Virginia, therefore, ceased for that 
time to be the theater of these barbarous depredations. 

The Americans had constructed, at great labor and expense, very 
strong works at the posts of Verplanks Neck and Stony Point, situ- 
ated on nearly opposite pmnts of land, the first on the east, and the 
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Other on the west side of the Hudson. They defended the much 
frequented pass called Kings Ferry, which could not fall into the 
power of the English without compelling the Americans to take a 
circuit of ninety miles up the river, in order to communicate between 
the northern and southern provinces. General Clinton had there- 
fore resolved to seixe these two positions, Washington,, who lay 
with his army at Middlebrook, was at too great a distance to inter- 
rupt the execution of the design. 

The English, accordingly, set out uponfhis expedition about the last 
of May. Commodore Collier conducted the squadron that ascended 
the river, general. Vaughan the column of the right, which landed on 
the eastern bank, a little below Verplanks,and Clinton in person, the 
column of the left, with which he disembarked on the western bank, 
below Stony Point. The Americans, finding the enemy so near, and 
not being prepared to receive him, evacuated Stony Point, where 
they were soon replaced by the royal troops. But at Verplanks there 
was more resistance ; the republicans had erected on this point a 
small but strong and complete work, which they called Fort la Fay- 
ette ; this was defended by artillery and a small garrison. It was 
unfortunately commanded by the heights of Stony Point, upon which 
the English, by their exertions during the night, had planted a battery 
of heavy cannon, and another of mortars. Early on the following 
morning, they opened a tempest of fire upon Fort la Fayette. The 
attack was supported in front by commodore Collier, who advanced 
with his galleys and gunboats within reach of the fort ; and general 
Vaughan, having made a circuit through the hills, was at length arriv- 
ed, and had closely invested it on the land side. The garrison, 
seeing that all possibility of relief was now cut off, and that their fire 
was totally overpowered and lost in the magnitude of that which they 
received, surrendered at discretion the following morning. They 
were treated humanely. General Clinton gave direction for com- 
pleting the works of Stony Point ; and with a view to the ulterior 
operations of the campaign, encamped his army at Philipsburgh, about 
half way between Verplanks and the city of New York. But neither 
Clinton nor Washington was disposed to run the hazard of a battle ; 
they both expected re-inforcements, the one from England, the other 
from the allies of the United States. Such was the cause of the 
inaction of the belligerent parties, during this campaign in the middle 
provinces. 

In defect of conquests, the British generals were disposed, at least, 
to rid themselves of the privateers that tormented them, and to re- 
sume the war i f devastation. 

The coasts of Connecticut which border the sound, afforded shel- 
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t^ to a multitude of extremely enterprimng privateersmen, who inter* 
cepted whatever made its appearance in their waters, to the utter 
destruction o^ the commerce of New York by the sound, and conse- 
quently to the infinite prejudice of the British fleet and army, which 
had b^n accustomed to draw the greater part of their provisions 
from that part. With a view of curing the evil, Clinton ordered 
governor Tryon to embark for Connecticut with a strong detachment. 
He accordingly proceeded to make a descent at New Haven, where 
he dislodged the militia; afte|Son^ irregular resistance, and destroyed 
whatever he found in the port. Tlience he advanced to Fairfield, 
which he devoted to the flames. Norwalk and Greenfield were in like 
manner laid in ashes. The loss of the Americans was prodigious ; be- 
sides that of their houses and efiects,a considerable number of ships, 
either finished or on the stocks, with a still greater of whale boats and 
small craft, with stores and merchandise to an immense amount, were 
all destroyed. Tryon, far from blushing at such shameful excesses, 
even boasted of them, insisting that he had thereby rendered impor- 
tant services to the king. Could he have thought that in a war agwist 
an entire people, it was rather his duty to desolate than to conquer? 
And what other name can be given to ravages and conflagrations 
which conduce to no decisive result, but that of gratuitous enormities? 
But, if this mental obliquity, if this cruel frenzy in an individual, who 
was not a stranger to civilization, have but too many examples in the 
history of men, stilly is it not astonishing, that he should have per- 
suaded himself that by such means he could induce the Americans to 
replace themselves under the royal standard ? It is worthy of remai^, 
in eflect, that in the midst of ravage and combustion, he issued a 
proclamation, by which he exhorted the inhabitants to return to their 
ancient duty and allegiance. But whether this mode of operation 
was displeasing to Clinton, who perhaps had only desired the destruc- 
tigil of the shipping, and not that of houses and temples, or from what- 
ever other more real motive, he ordered Tryon to cease hostilities, and 
to rejoin him immediately, at New York. But the melancholy ves- 
tiges of the rage of the English were not efiaced by his retreat, and 
these piratical invasions redoubled the abhorrence attached to their 
name. 

While the coasts of Connecticut were thus desolated oy the 
British arms, the Americans undertook an expedition which aflbrded 
a brilliant demonstration that, so far from wanting courage, they 
could vie in boldness with the most celebrated nations of Europe. 
The English had labored with such industry in finishing the works 
at Stony Point, that they had already reduced that rock to the con- 
dition of a real fortress. They had furnished it with a numerous and 
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selected garrison. Tlio stores were abundant, the defennve prepa- 
rations formidable. These considerations could not, however, dis- 
courage Washington, who, on hearing of the capture of Stony Point 
and Verplanks, had advanced and taken post on the brow of the 
mountains of the Hudson, from forming the design to surprise and 
attempt both these forts by assault. He charged general Wayne 
with the attack of Stony Point, and general Howe with that of Ver- 
planks. He provided the first with a strong detachment of the most 
enterprising and veteran infSuitry in all his army. 

These troops set out on their expedition the fifteenth of July, and 
having accomplished their march over high mountains, through deep 
morasses, difficult defiles, and roads exceedingly bad and narrow, 
arrived about eight o'clock in the evening within a mile of Stony 
Point. General Wayne then halted to reconnoiter the works, and to 
observe the dtuation of the garrison. The English, however, did 
not perceive him. He formed his corps in two columns, and put 
himself at the head of the right. * It was preceded by a vanguard of 
a hundred and fifty picked men, commanded by that brave and 
adventurous Frenchman, lieutenant-colonel Fleury. This vanguard 
was itself guided by a forlorn hope of about twenty, led by lieutenant 
Gibbon. The column on the left, conducted by major Stewart, had 
a similar vanguard, also preceded by a forlorn hope under lieuten- 
ant Knox. These forlorn hopes, among other offices, were particu- 
larly intended to remove the abattis and other obstructions, which 
lay in the way of the succeeding troops. General Wayne directed 
both columns to march in order and silence, with unloaded muskets 
and fixed bayonets. At midnight they arrived under the walls of 
the fort. Tlie two columns attacked upon the flanks, white major 
Murfee engaged the attention of the garrison by a feint in their front. 
An unexpected obstacle presented itself; the deep morass which 
covered the works was at this time overflowed by the jtide. The 
English opened a most tremendous fire of musketry, and of cannon 
loaded with grape-shot ; but neither the inundated morass, nor a 
double palisade, nor the bastioned ramparts, nor the storm of fire 
that was poured from them, could arrest the impetuosity of the 
Americans; they opened their way with the bayonet, prostrated 
whatever opposed them, scaled the fort, and the two columns met in 
the centre of the works, (jeneral Wayne received a contusion in 
the head, by a musket ball, as he passed the last abattis ; colonel 
Fleury struck with his own hand the royal standard that waved upon 
the walls. Of the forlorn hope of Gibbon, seventeen out of the 
twenty perished in the attack. Tlie English lost upwards of six 
hundred men in killed and prisoners. The conquerors abstained 
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from piOage and from all disorder ; a conduct the more worthy to be 
commended, as they had still present in mind the ravages and butch- 
eries which their enemies had so recently committed in Carolina, id 
Connecticut, and in Virginia. Humanity imparted new effulgence 
to the victory which valor had obtained. 

The attack meditated against Verplanks liad not the same suc- 
cess ; general Howe encountered insurmountable obstacles. Mean- 
while, Clinton had received intelligence of the capture of Stony 
Point; and, being resolved not to suffer the enemy to establish 
themselves in that position, he instantly detsrched a corps of cavalry 
and light infantry to dislodge them. But Washington had attained 
his object; he had originally intended nothing more than to make 
himself master of the artillery and stores of the fort, to destrov the 
works, and to bring off the garrison. It was absolutely inconsistent 
with his views to risk a general action, in order to favor a partial 
operation ; he therefore ordered general Wayne to retire ; which he 
did successfully, after having dismantled the fortifications. This 
expedition, so glorious for the American arms, was celebrated with 
rapture in all parts of the confederation. . The congress decreed 
their acknowledgments to Washington, and to Wayne, to Fleury, 
Stewart, Gibbon^ and iCnox. They presented general Wayne with 
a medal of gold, which represented thi# brilliant achievement. 
Fleury and Stewart received a similar medal of silver. Not willing 
to leave the bravery of their soldiers without its retribution, they 
ordered an estimate of the military stores taken at Stony Point, and 
the Value thereof to be shared among them. 

Rendered more daring and adventurous by the success of this 
enterprise, the republicans frequently harassed the outposts of the 
royal army. The continual skirmishes that followed were alternate- 
ly advantageous or disastrous to the two parties. One of the most 
considerable was engaged at Paulus Hook, on the right bank of the 
Hudson, opposite to New York; the Americans were treated rather 
roughly in it. 

An expedition of much more importance took place on the river 
Penobscot, near the eastern confines of New England, on the side 
of Nova Scotia* Colonel Maclean had embarked irqm Halifax with 
a strong division of regulars, with a view of establishing a post, at 
ihe mouth of that river, in the county of Lincohi. On bis arrival in 
the Penobscot, be to<^ possession of 4in advantageous situation, and 
proceeded to fortify himself^i From that position he purposed to 
annoy the eastern frontiers of the confederation ; and by this diver- 
sion in Massachusetts, be hoped to prevent the inhabitants of that 
l^rovince from sendiqg xe-inforcements to the army of Waahhigton. 
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This movement occasioned an unusual alann at Boston, and it was 
detennined to make al! possible efforts to dislodge the enemy from a 
post which smoothed his way to more considerable enterprises. An 
armament was fitted out with extraordinary dispatch ; and in order 
to secure vessels of transport as well as sailors, an embargo of fort} 
days was laid on all their shipping. The crews and the troops were 
assembled with equal promptitude, and all the preparations for the 
txpedition were soon completed. The squadron was under the 
conduct of commodore Saltonstall, and the land troops were com- 
maDded by general Lovell. They sailed for the mouth of the 
Penobscot. 

Colonel Maclean had received at first rumors, and afterwards 
undoubted intelligence, of the preparations that were making at 
Boston. He employed all the means which the shortness of notice 
left at his disposal, to secure his defense. The republicans appear- 
ed ; their first attempts to land were rendered vain by the intrepid 
resistance of the royal troops ; they redoubled their efforts, and at 
length succeeded in effecting that object General Lovell, instead 
of attacking immediately, which would have ensured him victory, set 
dx)ut intrenching himself. The English resumed courage. There 
was a continual firing of artillery for fifteen days. Finally, the works 
which covered the position of the EngUsh being partly ruined, the 
Americans resolved to proceed to the assault. Colonel Madean 
was informed of their design, and prepared himself to receive 
them. 

In the morning he was under arms ; but a profound silence pre 
railed in the camp of the besiegers ; their stillness and immobility 
appeared inexplicable. The coionel sent to reconnoiter, and he 
soon learns, to his extreme surprise, that the enemy's lines are 
totally evacuated, that be has not left even a guard, and that he has 
re-embarked his troops, arms and stores. The cause of so abrupt a 
resolution was not long in disclosing itself. Commodore Collier had 
suddenly made his appearance at the mouth of the Penobscot He 
had been apprised of the critical situation of Maclean, and had 
immediately departed from Sandy Hook, witli a sufficient squadron. 
His maneuvers now indicated the design to attack the flotilla of 
Massachusetts ; the republicans fell into confusion, and the royalists 
completed their discomfiture without difliculty. The vessels of war 
and of transport were all taken or blown up, to the incalculable detri- 
B^ent of the Bostonians, who had taken on themselves the whole 
burthen of this expedition. The soldiers and sailors, to escape the 
conqueror, were forced to penetrate the most dismal soliiudes and 
pathless forests, where the exuemes of hardship attenaexl their 
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retreat. Sakonstall and Lovell, but especially the fint, became the 
objects of public execration. Tliey were every where loaded with 
the reproaches of stupidity and cowardice. The fatal issue of the 
enterprise of Penobscot, was calculated to teach the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts a truth, which it cost them much to learn, namely, 
that in confederate states, nothing is more imprudent than to operate 
partially. For it appears that their leaders in this affiur, far from 
concerting with the generals of congress, did not even acquaint 
them with their designs. Thus, with the exception of the conquest 
of Georgia, the operations of this campaign A'ere conducted with a 
sort of languor, and producec^ no results of any considerable impor 
tance. llie month of Ju!y was, however, sufficiently remarkable 
for the terrible reprisals which the Americans, under the conduct of- 
general Sullivan, exercised against the Indians. The expeditions 
undertaken against them the preceding year, by the colonek Butler 
and Clarke, had not completely satisfied the congress ; they were 
still animated with desire to exact an exemplary vengeance for the 
enormities of Wyoming. Moreover, Uiey deemed it indispensably 
necessary to repress the incursions of these savages, who, rendered 
more daring by impunity, and excited by the presents of British 
emissaries, incessantly desolated the frontiers of the confederation. 
But by far the most formidable of all tne Indian nations, were the 
Six Tribes, who derived a degree of power from the league con- 
tracted between them, from a scheme of polity more res^tnbling that 
of civilized states, and, especially, from the great number of Euro- 
pean adventurers who had established themselves among them, and 
had taught them to wield their arms, and to make war with more 
•dexterity. Interlinked with these, were other savage tribes of 
inferior note. The Oneidas, however, should be excepted, who 
observed a perfect neutrality towards the congress. The American 
government, therefore, resolved a decisive stroke, to deliver itself 
forever from this cruel scourge, and at the same time to visit upon 
the heads of these barbarians the innocent blood of Wyoming. Cir- 
cumstances appeared to favor the execution of this design, since the 
war, as we have already seen, was become strangely torpid in the 
maritime parts. Agreeably to the plan of the expedition, general 
Sullivan, who was charged with its execution, proceeded up the 
Susquehanna, with a corps of about three thousand men, as fai as 
Wyoming, where he waited the arrival of general James Clinton* 
who joined him from the banks of the Mohawk, at the head of six- 
teen hundred soldiers. He was followed by a great number of 
pioneers, sumpter-men, carters, and other species of workmen, to 
open the roads, transport provisions, and ravage the country. Hie 
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Stock of provisions was consvlerable, but not so aoundant as general 
SoDiTan could have vidsbed The army had to traverse an immense 
tract of country, where no suppli^ were to be expected. The 
horses were sufficient in number, and the artillery consisted of sii 
field pieces with two howitzers. The two generals made their junc- 
tion at Wyoming, the twenty-first of August. Tney immediately 
set out for the upper parts of the Susquehanna. Upon the rumor of 
their destination, the Indians had made all the preparations in their 
power, to avert from their country the impending perdition. Under 
the conduct of the same Johnson, Butler, and Brandt, who have 
been mentioned in the preceding book, they had assembled in great 
number, and had been joined by two hundred and fifty loyalists. 
Full of confidence in their strength, they had advanced as far as 
Newtown, a village which lay upon the route of Sullivan. Here, 
while waiting his approach, they threw up a very extensive intrench- 
ment, which they strengthened with a palisade, and some imperfect 
redoubts after the European manner. As soon as Sullivan arrived, 
he ordered the attack. The Indians defended themselves with great 
vigor for more than two hours, though they had no artillery. To 
dislodge them more easily from their lines, the American command 
er ordered general Poor to draw ofi" to the right, and turn their 
position. At sight of this movement, which had not slackened the 
attack in front, the Indians lost their courage, and fled in disorder. 
Few were killed, however, and none fell into the power of the 
victors. TTie Americans took possession of Newtown, The terror- 
struck savages made no other stand. Sullivan had, therefore, no 
further obstacle to contend with in overruining their country, except 
the excessive difficulty of the ways, and \he embarrassment of sub- 
sistence. His patience and dexterity tiiumphed over both. He 
guided his troops into the very heart of the settlements, whose inhab- 
itants, men, women, and children, had already escaped to the 
deserts, and buried themselves in the most inaccessible forests. The 
habitations were burned, the crops were ravaged, the fruit trees cut 
down. The officers charged with the execution of these devasta- 
tions, were themselves ashamed of them ; some even ventured to 
remonstrate that they were not accustomed to exercise the vocation 
of banditti. But Sullivan, being himself controled by superior 
orders, was inexorable. His sokliers served him with ardor; the 
remembrance of Wyoming was fuel to their rage. They burned an 
immense quantity of grain.* They utterly destroyed forty villages, 
and left no single trace of vegetation upon the surface of the ground 

* Ont hundred cmd nartj tbovMnd bvahek of Mm wtre deatioyed 
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AD the cattle which had not been removed by the Indians, were 
brought off, or killed upon the spot. None of the bounties of natare. 
none of the products of humtui industry, escaped the fury of the 
Americans. 

This expedition was not only remarkable for the rigor with which 
it was executed, but also for the light it threw upon the condition of 
these savage tribes. They were found more advanced in civilization 
than was believed, or even than could have been reasonably sup> 
posed. Their houses were placed in tl e most pleasant and healthy 
situations ; they were roomy, neat, and not without a sort of elegance, 
so that little more could have been wished. Their fields, covered 
with luxuriant harvests, attested that the art of culture was not un- 
known to them. The antiquity and marvellous beauty of their fruit 
trees, with the number of their orchards, were incontestable indica- 
tions that it was no little time since they were arrived at this degree 
of civil improvement. The sowing of grain and planting of trees 
being an incontrovertible proof that man looks forward to the future, 
it is manifest how erroneous was the opinion, which had hitherto 
been maintained, that the savages were totally devoid of forecast. 
Their progress is to be attributed to the increase of their population, 
to their intercourse with Europeans, and particularly to the efforts of 
missionaries, who, in times pa^t, and even perhaps at this epoch, had 
lived, or were living among them. The catastrophe of which they 
were now the victims, so filled them with consternation, that they 
never after made any considerable movement. General Sullivan, 
having accomplished his mission, returned to Easton, in Pennsylvania. 
His officers and soldiers addressed him letters of thanks and felicita- 
tion, which were also made public by means of the press ; whether 
they did this of their own motion, or in comoliance with the insinu- 
ations of Sullivan, who was rather a light man, and exceedingly vain 
withal. A short time after, alledging the derangement of health, he 
requested leave to resign, and obtained it easily ; the members of 
congress were weary of his continual ostentation, no less than of the 
habitual asperity of his language with respect to themselves. 

Haying related the events, which took place upon th3 American 
continent, between the royalists and republicans, and between the 
latter and the savages, the order of this history requires that we should 
pass to the recital of the operations of the English and French in 
the West Indies, afler the first had been re-inforced by the squadron 
of commodore Rawley, and the second by that of the count de 
Grasse. By the addition of these new forces, the strength of the 
hostile fleets was rendered nearly equal. The English were strongly 
desurous of a na\al battle; but the count d'Estaing, being mi«ch 
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sopmor in land forces to admiral Byron, had principally in view the 
conquest of the neighboring English islands. He declined a general 
engagement, which, if unsuccessful, would render his superiority by 
land of no avail. He therefore lay quietly at anchor in Fort Royal 
of Martinico, waiting a favorable occasion to attempt some enter- 
prise of moment for the service of his sovereign. Fortune delayed 
not long to offer it ; admiral Byron had sailed the sixth of June from 
St. Lucia, for the island of St. Christophers, where the West India 
fleet of merchantmen had assembled, to wait for convoy. His inten- 
tion was to escort them with his whole squadron, for some con- 
siderable part of their voyage to Europe. He reflected that he 
could not leave a part of it in any of the ports of those islands, without 
exposing it to the attacks of an enemy greatly superior in force ; he 
knew, besides, that M. de la Motte Piquet was then on his way from 
France with a strong re-inforcement to d'Estaing ; and it was plain, 
that no ordinary convoy would have been suflicient for the protection 
of the British merchant fleet, in case of its falling in with that Squad- 
ron. No sooner was Byron departed from St. Lucia, than the 
French hastened to profit of his absence. D'Estaing detached the 
chevalier de St. Rumain, with five ships and four hundred land 
troops, between regulars and militia, to attack the island of St. Vin- 
cents. This officer fully answered the confidence of the admiral ; 
notwithstanding the currents which drifted him out of his course, and 
the loss of one ship, he at length effected his landing. He immedi- 
ately occupied, sword in hand, the heights which command Kingston, 
the capital of the island. The Caribbs, or aborigines, an intrepid 
and warlike race, came in multitude to join the assailants. Governor 
Morris, though he had more troops to defend himself than de Rumain 
had to attack him,' perhaps through fear of the Caribbs, whom the 
avarice and cruelty of the English had greatly exasperated, surren- 
dered upon terms. The capitulation was honorable, and similar to 
that which the governor of Dominica had obtained, when that island 
fell into the power of the French. 

In the meantime, the count d'Estaing was re-inforced by the 
arrival of the squadron commanded by M. de la Motte Piquet. His 
fleet now consisted of twenty-five sail of the line, among which were 
two of eighty guns and eleven of seventy-four. 

This increase of force rendered him superior to Byron, who had 
only nineteen sail of the line, of which one of ninety guns, and eleven 
of seventy-four; the others of inferior rate. La Motte Piquet had 
also brought a re-inforcement of regular troops, with a copious, supply 
o( naval and military stores and provisions. The count d'Estaing, 
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vnth such means at his disposal, was encouraged ta extend Uw acaie 
of his projects. 

The conquest of Grenada was the immediate j6bj^ct of his enter- 
prise. The natural strength of that island present^(J great difficulties ; 
but its situation and products rendered it highly iinportant. He had 
long thought of this expedition, but had chosen to defer its execution 
until he should become possessed of a supericmty by sea. The 
junction of la Motte Piquet having therefore d^dod him, he sailed 
the thirtieth of June from M artinico, and the second of July came to 
anchor in the harbor of Molinier. He immediately landed twenty- 
three hundred men, for the most part Irish, in the service of France, 
under the conduct of colonel Dillon. They raindly occupied the 
adjacent posts. The governor of the island was lord Macartney, 
and its garrison consisted of two hundred regular?, with six hundred 
militia. They were posted upon a height called Mome de VHopi- 
taly which, besides being naturally very steep, the English had ren- 
dered still more difficult of access by rude walls of stone, erected 
from distance to distance up the ascent. They had also fortified its 
declivity with a strong palisade, and, above it, with three intrench- 
ments, towering in gradation. This hill commands the town of St. 
George, the fortress, and harbor. D'Estaing sent to summon Ma- 
cartney. He answered, in truth he did not know the force of the 
French, but that he well knew his own, and was determined to defend 
himself. The French commander was not ignorant that the principal 
hope of success lay in the celerity of his opriations. He was fully 
persuaded that, if he delayed his attack, he should be interrupted by 
the arrival of Byron, to the relief of the island. He, therefore, gave 
orders for the assault, without hesitation. The following night the 
French approached the hill, and by two o'clock in the morning they 
had invested it on every side. To divide the attention of the enemy, 
they were formed in three columns, the right commanded by the 
viscount de Noailles, the left by Dillon, and that of the center by the 
count d'Estaing in person, who had intrepidly put himself at the 
head of the grenadiers. The artillery, not having cannon to serve, 
requested and were permitted to form the van. The action was 
commenced by a false attack at the foot of the hill, on the part of 
the river St. John. At this signal, the three columns, with great 
order and greater resolution, pressed up the hill to the uL^sault. The 
besieged sustained their onset with much firmness, and for an instant 
the success appeared doubtful. The English even pretend to have 
repulsed the assailants. But animated by their chiefs, they returned 
U) the charge with irresistible impetuosity. The soldiers sQppi>rted 
and impelled one another. Neither the palisades, nor the steepnen 
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of the acclivity, nor At parapeti, nor the most violent fire could 
arrest the French; their victoty was complete. D'Estaing, with 
his grenadiers, spnuag the first into the English intrenchments. Tlie 
others followed. In a moment aO the works were inundated with 
enemies. The Englisb demanded quarter ; the French granted iu 
Tiie darkness of the mght had increased the horror Df the combat, 
and even the glory of the vlcV>ri. They seized elevto cannon, of 
different sizes, and six mortanu At break of day they turned this 
artillery against the fort, which was stffl m the power ol the English. 
At the first discharge, Macartney sent a flag; with an ofier to capitu- 
late. D'Estaing granted him an hour and b half for framing his 
proposals ; those, which at the end of this time he presented, were 
rejected. The French general then framed some terms himself, 
with which he required immediate compliance, without the smallest 
deviation on either side, or relaxation on his. But these were so 
unexampled and extraordinary, that Macartney and the inhabitants 
thought it better to abandon themselves, without any condition, to the 
discretion of the conquerors, than to accept them ; and accordingly 
did so. If the French in this assliijilt displayed a valor deserving ol 
eternal memory, the moderation and humanity which they manifested 
after the victory, merit no inferior encomium. The capital was 
preserved from pillage, to which it was liable by the ordinary rules 
of war. The inhabitants were protected in their persons and prop* 
erties. Dillon, in particular, distinguished himself by the generosity 
of his behavior. The French found in the fort an hundred pieces 
of cannon and sixteen mortars ; they made seven hundred prisoners. 
They also seized thhty merchant vessels, with rich cargoes, that lay 
in the harbor. Their loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to little 
more than a hundred men. 

The count d^tamg had soon occasion to felicitate himseli upon 
the promptitude with which he had prosecuted his enterprise of Gren- 
ada. For, on the sixth of July, Byron, with all his fleet, appeared 
in view of St. George's harbor. It was accompanied by a great 
number of transports, filled with troops, drawn from St. Lucia. 
This admiral, after accompanjring the homeward bound West India 
fleet till out of danger, and appointing them a convoy to see them 
safe JKime, Lad returned with eighteen ships of the line and ono 
frigate to St. Lucia. On being apprised of the reduction of St* 
Vincent, he sailed immediately with a body of troops under general 
Grant for its recov^. They had not proceeded far, when they 
were informed that the count d'Estaing had attacked Grenada. On 
this intelligence they directly changed tfiehr course, and made the 
best of their way for its relief. The French admiral had been 
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apprised, by the frigates he had sent out upon discovery, of the 
approach of the British fleet. He immediately ordered the captains 
of his ships to get under sail, and form their line well off the coast. 
Some had already obeyed, and the others were preparing to follow 
them, when the British armament came up, all sail out, and offered 
battle to the count d^Esttdng. The winds blew from the east and 
east northeast, and were consequently favorable to a squadron com- 
ing from St. Lucia towards Grenada. 

Upon sight of the British fleet, the French admiral ordered those 
ships which had not yet hoisted their anchors, to slip their cables, 
and proceed to take their stations with the others* in order of battle. 
But as the British approached with rapidity, these vessels placed 
themselves in the line wherever they could the soonest, without hav- 
ing regard to their ordinary posts. The English had the advantage o^ 
the wind, and were standing for Grenada, under the persuasion that 
Macartney still held out. Their transports were far astern of their 
rear. The French were under the wind, and standing upon the 
opposite tack. The British admiral was eager to come to close action, 
from a confidence that he could thus put the French fleet to rout, 
^nd recover the island. On the other hand, the count d'Estaing, 
who, by the reduction of Grenada, had attained his principal object, 
was in no disposition to hazard anew a point already decided. His 
intention was, therefore, to avoid a decisive engagement, and to con- 
fine himself to the preservation of his new acquisition. With these 
different views, the two admirals advanced to the encounter. Onl) 
fifteen of the French ships were able at first to take part in the ac 
tion, the others having been forced to leeward by the violence of the 
currents. Vice-admiral Barrington, who commanded the British 
rear, advanced with three ships, the Prince of Wales, the Boyne, and 
the Sultan, and closed with the van of tlie enemy. A warm engage- 
ment ensued, but the three English ships, not being supported in 
time by the rest of their division, and having to contend with a much 
superior force, v'ere extremely damaged, especially in their sails and 
rigging. 

Such is the ordinary effect of the manner of firing of the French 
in naval battles ; and in this, they leveled from a good distance and 
under the wind, which also contributed to raise their shot higher. 
Barrington was wounded. Meanwhile, the rest of the British squad- 
ron joined him ; and on his part, d'Estaing had rallied those of his 
ships which had not been able at first to form in a line with the fifteen 
that commenced the action. The English still continued to push 
their way towards Grenada, while their transports kept on their left 
towards the open sea, their line of battle covering thom from the 
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French fleet The two armaments being thns drawn out on 
opposite tacks, the battle continued till thejr were entirely passed 
each other. But the English shijpt having arrived in chase, and 
consequently rather in disorder, whereas the French, as later from 
port, and in better condition, had more command of their move- 
ments, and had kept their distances better, it followed that some of 
the first had to endure the whole weight of fire from many or from 
all of the second. Among those that suflfered the most were the 
Grafton, the Cornwall, and the Lion. The last was so shattered as 
to be very near going to the bottom ; and the Monmouth, having 
ventured singly to arrest the progress of the French van, in order to 
bring on a close action, had been left little better than a wreck. 
Meanwhile, the head of the British van, continuing its course, was 
arrived at the mouth of St. George's harbor. But the French 
colors that waved on the fort, and the fire of the batteries, no longer 
permitted admiral Byron to doubt of the capture of the island. 
Convinced, that in the present state of his fleet he could not hope 
for success against so great a superiority of force, he directed captain 
Barker, who had charge of the transports, to alter his course and 
make the best of his way to Antigua or St. Christophers. In order 
to protect him from the pursuit of the enemy, he stood with his fleet 
to the northward. But the three ships, the Grafton, Cornwall and 
Lion, from their disabled condition, not only remained far astern, but 
fell so fast to the leeward that it was to be feared they would be cut 
ofi'by the French. The count d'Estaing, having observed their situa- 
tion, had in eflect put his ships about and steered to the south, in order 
to eflect what Byron apprehended, that is, to intercept them. But, to 
defeat this design, the British admiral instantly changed his tack, and 
steered again to the southward. While the hostile fleets thus maneu- 
vered in sight of each other, the Lion bore away, with what sail she 
had left, to the west, and in a few days arrived at Jamaica. D'Es- 
taing' might easily have seized her ; but he chose not to disperse 
his fleet, for fear of falling to leeward of Grenada, whither it was 
his intent to return for moorings. The Grafton and Cornwall found 
means to rejoin their admiral before the French could reach them. 
The Monmouth, no longer able to keep the sea, was sent with all 
dispatch to Antigua. The two fleets continued in sight the one of 
the other, till night, the English still plying to windward, in order to 
cover the retreat of the transports. The inferiority of their force, 
and the condition of their ships, deterred them from renewing the 
engagement. The French remained to leeward, without attempting 
to disquiet them, whether by reason of this position, or because their 
admiral thought it imprudent to run new risks He might claim a 
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victory for what he had afa-oadj achieved, and he nad probably mo- 
tives for avoiding decinve actions. The following morning he came 
to anchor in the road of St» Gec^rge's, amidst the acclamations of the 
soldiers and of the French inhabitants, who had been spectators of 
the action. The Britbh transports^ one only excepted, which fell 
into the hands of the enemy, all arrived in safety at St. Christophers. 
Admiral Byron, after remaining a few days longer at sea, repaired 
to the same island, for the purpose of refitting his ships, which were 
grievously damaged. 

The British lost in this engagement one hundred and eighty-three 
killed, and three hundred and forty^six wounded. The loss of the 
French was more considerable, owing as well to the mode of firing 
of the English, as to the great number both of sailors and land forces 
with which their ships were crowded. Besides many officers oi 
note, they had about two hundred men killed, and the number of 
their wounded amounted to nearly eight hundred. 

The news of the battle of Grenada was welcomed in France with 
great demonstrations of joy. According to the usage observed on 
occasion of important victories, the king wrote to the archbishop of 
Paris, directing that a Te Deum should be sung in the metropolitan 
church. The count d'Estaing pretended, in effect, to have been 
victorious ; he alledged in his favor that he had kept his lights burning 
during all the night subsequent to the engagement ; that Byron had 
for several hours refused to renew it, though all the while he had the 
advantage of the wind ; that the British had made no movement to 
preserve the Lion, when retiring with difficulty towards the west ; that 
the French fleet had captured one of the enemy's ships, conquered 
Grenada, and bafiled the project of Byron for its recovery; and, 
finally, that it had secured the empire of the sea in the West Indies. 
It is indeed true, that the British admiral, in consequence of the dis- 
abled condition of his fleet, had found it necessary to take shelter at 
St. Christophers, where he was decided to remain until the enemy 
should become weaker or himself stronger. His retreat spread con 
stemation among the inhabitants of all the British islands, who had not 
for a long time, nor perhaps ever before, seen the French masters at 
sea. A short time after the action, d'Estaing, having repaired his 
ships^ set sail afresh, and paraded with his whole force, in sight of St. 
Christophers. Byron lay safely moored in the harbor of Basse 
Terre ; the French admiral sought in vain to draw him out to com 
bat. Finding him obstinate in his immobility, he shaped his course 
for St. Domingo, where he assemUed the merchantmen of the dif- 
ferent islands, and dispatched them for Europe, under convoy of 
three ships of the line and three frigates. 
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In tins state of things, there being mudi of the season for opera* 
tions stiU unexfnredy the count d'Estaing deliberated upon the 
course to be pursued, with most advantage to the interests of his 
sovereign. But in the meantime, he received letters from America, 
advising hun of the eitreme dissatisfaction with which the republi- 
cans observed that the alliance with France had hitherto produced 
nothing, upon the American continent, that corresponded either to 
the greatness of their ally, or to the general expectation of the Amer- 
icans. It was represented to the French admiral that the enormous 
expenses incurred in the expedition of Rhode Island, had been worse 
than fruitless ; that the zeal with which the French fleet had been 
equipped and victualed by the Bostonians, had produced no better 
effect than its immediate desertion of their coasts upon distant ex- 
peditions; that the .benefits of the alliance were a nullity for the 
Americans, since the loss of Savannah and all Geor^, which had 
resulted from the retirement of the French, was not compensated 
by the recovery of Philadelphia, even throwing that event into the 
scale, as an indirect consequence of their co-operation, and suppos- 
ing that the American arms would not otherwise have compelled 
the British to abandon that capital ; that the occupation of Georgia 
by the enemy was fraught with consequences still more alarming, 
since it opened him an easy entrance into the Caiclinas; that he 
was already established in the heart of America, and drew his sus- 
tenance thence; that meanwhile, the French commanders were 
cruising the West Indian seas, enriching themselves with the con- 
quest of British possessions, and leaving the Americans to sustain 
by themselves the whole burden of this desperate war ; that it ought 
not, therefore, to be wondered at, if the number of the discontented 
increased every day in proportion to the rapid diminution of the 
partisans of France. These complaints were concluded with the 
most earnest instances and obsecrations that he would not abandon 
a faithful ally in the midst of surrounding perils. 

The count d'Estaing could not but listen to these representations, 
although he had received instructions from his court, to return imme- 
diately to Europe with the twelve ships of the line and four frigates, 
which composed the fleet of Toulon. He was directed, by the same 
instructions, to detach three sail of the line and two frigates, under 
the conduct 6f La Motle Piquet, for the station of St. Domingo, and 
to leave eight other ships of the line to winter at Martinico, under 
the command of the count de Grasse, who was to co-operate with 
the marquis de Bouille, for the reduction of other English islands. 
Such were then the intentions of the French tninisters ; their negcH 
tiations with tlie court of Spain were in full activity, and they wished 
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the Americans to feel all their distress, in order to obtain in the trea- 
ty they were about forming with his catholic majesty, more favora- 
ble stipulations for each member of the family compact. But d'E^ 
taing thought it better to obey the generous impulses of his heart, 
than the orders of the ministry. To deprive the Americans of all 
pretext for doubting the sincerity of his good dispositions towards 
them, he set sail with twenty-two sail of the line and eight frigates. 
He had two objects in contemplation, both of the highest impor- 
tance ; but he could come to no decision until he had first advised 
with the generals of congress. The first was the destruction of the 
force under general Prevost, and thus freeing the province of Geor- 
gia from the presence of the English, and South Carolina from the 
danger of their vicinity. The second was more decisive, and likely 
to be attended with more difficulties ; and that .was, to attack, con- 
jointly with Washington, the British force at New York, by sea and 
land at the same time. The success of these two enterprises would 
have sufficed to put an end to the war upon the American continent. 

It was on the first of September that the count d'Estaing made 
his appearance upon the coasts of Georgia, with twenty ships of the 
line. He had detached two to Charleston of South Carolina, to give 
notice of his arrival in those waters. It was totally unexpected to 
the English ; their ship, the Experiment, of fifty guns, commanded 
by captain Wallace, was obliged, after a stubborn resistance, to sur- 
render to the French. Three British frigates shared the like (ate, as 
well as five transports loaded with provisions. This prize was highly 
acceptable to the victors, who were much in want of supplies. Gen- 
eral Prevost was then at Savannah, with only a part of his troops ; 
the remainder were still in their cantonments, on the island of Port 
Royal, near the coast of Carolina. At sight of so pressing a danger^ 
he sent orders by express to colonel Maitland, who commanded on 
that island, to rejoin him with all possible celerity. He Ukewise re- 
called the detachment that occupied Sunbury. The vessels at an- 
chor in the Savannah were removed higher up, to secure them from 
the fire of the enemy, or sunk to obstruct his passage. Other im- 
pediments for the same purpose were planted in the river. The 
British also destroyed the batteries they had erected on the island of 
Tybee, and compelled the blacks to work without intermission at 
the fortifications. The seamen, who had been put ashore, joined 
the land troops, and were especially emjdoyed for the service of the 
artillery. 

The nev^ of d'Estaing's arrival excited transports of exultation at 
Charleston. General Lincoln immediately commenced his march 
for Savannah at the head of a strong detachment. A great number 
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of small craft were dispatched to the French admiral, to facilitate the 
debarKation of troops upon the coast, which large vessels cannot 
approach very near. With the assistance of these light vessek, d'Es- 
taing, who had anchored off the bar which lies at the mouth of the 
Savannah, was enabled to land his troops at Beaulieu, about thirteen 
miles from the town of Savannah. At the same time his frigates were 
occupied in taking possession of the lower river, and of the different 
inlets ; approaching as near to the town and lines as the circum- 
stances of water and defense would admit. On the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, the French appeared under the walls of Savannah. They 
were accompanied by Pulaski's l^on, who had made a forced march 
to join them. After some slight skirmishes, general Prevost con- 
tracted all his posts within the cover of the artillery on the works. 
Colonel Maitland not being yet arrived, the garrison, far from being 
sufficient for acting offensively, were scarcely competent to the de- 
fense of the works. 

D'Estaing imperiously summoned Prevost to surrender the place ; 
he announced in high language, that he commanded the same troops, 
a detachment of whom had recently taken the Hospital Hill, in Gre- 
nada, by storm ; that he owed it to his humanity to remind him of it, 
after which, it could not be imputed to him, if he should not be able 
to restrain the fury of his soldiers, in the event of a fruitless resist- 
ance. The Americans observed with extreme displeasure and jeal- 
ousy, that the summons was made exclusively in the name of the 
king of France. 

General Prevost, reflecting that his re-inforcements had not yet 
joined him, and that his lines were still in a very imperfect state of 
defense, thought it prudent to gain all the time that was possible, by 
pretending a willingness to negotiate a capitulation. He accordingly 
answered the French admiral, that he neither could nor should sur- 
render without being first made acquainted with the conditions, and 
that he begged him to be more explicit on that head. Messages passed 
backwards and forwards ; and at length, so shrewd was Prevost, and 
so simple or so confident was d'Estaing, that a truce of twenty-four 
hours was agreed upon, to afford time for deliberation. During this 
interval, colonel Maitland arrived with the troops from Port Royal, 
after having surmounted a variety of obstructions, and made his way 
through almost impassable swamps and morasses. On the junction 
of this re-inforcement, upon which depended, in truth, the principal 
hope of defense, Prevost gave the French admiral to understand, that 
he should hold out to the last. Two days before, however, general 
Lincoln had joined the camp of the besiegers witfi about three thou- 
sand men, among regular troops and militia. Tlie French amounted 
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to between four and five tfaoiKtand. The garrison, molttdiiig gailora 
and loyalists, consisted of about three thousand men ; the French 
established their quarters to the right, and the Americans to the left 
of the place. After the refusal of the British commander to surren- 
der upon the first summons, the allies could not eipect that a mere 
assault should triumph over a fIcMmidahle garrison, intrenched behind 
works which they strengthened every day. It was, therefore, resolved 
to commence a regular siege. The trenches were opened imme- 
diately, and were carried on with so much vigor, that by the twenty- 
fourth of September, a sap had been pushed to within three hundred 
yards of the abattis, on the left flank of the town. The besieged were 
active in their endeavors to interrupt the works ; but their efforts were 
ineffectual. Finally, the trenches being completed, and the batteries 
armed, the bombardment commenced in the ni|^. of the third of 
Octob^; the fire became still more violent at daybreak on the 
morning of the fourth, when thirty-seven pieces of cannon and nine 
mortars were unmasked; whale sixteen other pieces of cannon 
enfiladed the works from the shipping. To increase the terror, the 
besiegers launched carcasses into the town> which burned several 
houses. Five entire days of this tempestuous fire caused infinite 
mischief to the town, but made little impression upon the fortifica- 
tions, which the besieged repaired with diligence, wherever they were 
at all damaged. It even seemed, that amidst the sCorm of balls and 
bombs, they daily acquired new strength and solidity. The garrison, 
and such of the inhabitants as joined the troops in defending the 
ramparts, received little injury. But the fate of the women, chil- 
dren, and unarmed multitude, was indeed worthy of pity. Their 
lives were continually threatened by the fall of their burning roofs. 
Many perished, others, more unfortunate, were miserably crippled. 
Touched by their distress, general Prevost wrote to d'Estaing, re- 
questing permission that they should be sent aboard ships down the 
river, and placed under the protection of a French ship of war, in 
which state they were to continue until the business of the siege should 
be decided. At the same time acquainting him, that his own wife 
and fiamily should be among the first to profit of the indulgence. The 
anticipation of such a request was more to have been expected from 
a generous enemy than its refusal ; since the reduction of the place 
depended on force, and not on famine. But the French admiral, 
whether he acted of himself or at the instigation of general Lincoln, 
who, Hke all the inhabitants of Massachusetts, carried the spirit of 
party to the extreme, after a delay of three hours, fetumed a haugh- 
ty answer to this demand. He objected that Prevost had deceived 
Mm by the truce, and that his present proposition very probably 
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concealed a new artifice. He suspected him of intending by this 
fltratagem to cover the rich spoils of Carolina. He assured him^ 
finally, that he sincerely lamented the unhappy condition of the 
individuals for whom he petitioned, but that general Prevost must 
impute it wholly to himself, and those illusions which had darkened 
his understanding. 

Whatever was the ability of the British engineers, and especially 
that of captain MoncriefTe, who rendered eminent services in tliis 
siege ; whatever was the valor with which the garrison defended the 
breaches, incessantly repaired by their exertions, the British general 
could have had little hope of holding out long, and still less of a 
successful defence, if the enemy had persevered in his gradual ap- 
proaches. But d'Estaing experienced great difficulties. Far from 
expecting to encounter so obstinate a resistance under the walls of 
Savannah, he had calculated with such confidence on a prompt sur- 
render, that he had come to anchor with his fleet of heavy capital 
ships, upon an inhospitable coast, and in a most critical season of the 
year. He had even signified to the Americans, that he could not 
remain on shore more than eight or ten days. Twenty had already 
elapsed since the siege had commenced, and still there appeared no 
immediate prospect of its termination. The season was growing 
worse every day, and the naval officers were continually representing 
to their admiral the perils to which he would expose the ships and 
troops of the king, if he persisted any longer in the prosecution of 
this expedition. It might also happen, that a British fleet would 
arrive with every advantage united, and force the French squadron 
to engage, at a moment when a part of its crews and artillery were 
thus employed in the siege of Savannah. Under these considera- 
tions, although the trenches were not yet carried to the requisite 
perfection, and though no considerable breach had been opened, the 
count d'Estaing resolved to attempt the assault. Necessity now 
urged him to this extreme counsel, after having delayed to embrace 
it, when, at his landing, he had found the works not yet completed, 
and the garrison not yet re-inforced by colonel Maitland. 

He consulted with general Lincoln upon the plan of attack ; it 
was determined to direct it against the right flank of the place. On 
this side, a swampy hollow way might bring the besiegers under 
cover to within fifty yards of some of the principal works, and, at 
some points still nearer. 

The ninth of October, before day, the count d'Estaing and gene- 
ral Lincoln, having formed the flower of both armies in three 
columns, advanced by the hollow way to reconnoiter the point of 
attack. But through the darkness, they took a greater circuit to the 
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left, and got deeper in the bog than they needed or intended to 
have done ; a circumstance which, besides the loss of time, could 
scarcely fail of producing some disorder in the columns. They, 
however, soon formed anew, approached the foot of the walls, and 
mounted to the assault with incrediUe spirit and audacity. It is 
said, that the English had notice of it the preceding evening, and 
that they were, consequently, prepared. It is certain, at least, that 
they defended themselves with a vigor not inferior to that which as- 
sailed them. A redoubt on the Ebenezer road became the scene of 
the most terrible conflict. But every where the same courage was 
displayed, and no where could it be conjectured which of the parties 
victory was disposed to crown. D'Estaing and Lincoln were at the 
head of their columns, exposed to the most violent fire. Prevost, 
Maitland and Moncrieflfe, displayed an equal ardor ; they continually 
stimulated their soldiers to repulse from their walls, to exterminate 
these rebels to the king, and those inveterate enemies of the British 
name. The combat was supported for above an hour with the same 
fury. But little by little the assailants became exhausted by their 
efforts. They were excessively galled by the artillery, which Mon- 
crieffe had disposed with extreme dexterity, and which assailed them 
in almost every direction with a deluge of balls and grape-shot. The 
violence of the attack abated, and the besieged hailed the moment in 
which they saw their safety in their own hands. They made a vigor- 
ous sally ; a corps of grenadiers and marines was at the head of the 
column which, in a few instants, swept the ramparts and ditches. 
Not content with this first success, and hurried on by their impetu- 
osity, the English pursued their enemies, and drove them in the 
greatest confusion through the abattis into the hollow we have men- 
tioned. This movement was executed with such rapidity, that the 
re-inforcements which Prevost had pushed forward could not arrive 
in time to take part in it. Nor should it be omitted, that in the 
height of the assault, the count Pulaski, at the head of two hundred 
light horse, charging at full speed, attempted to penetn^te into the 
town, in order to assail the British in rear. But he received a mor- 
tal wound ; his troops, on seeing him fall, were discouraged, and fell 
back. 

When the fog and smoke were dissipated, which had darkened 
the air during the combat, horrible was the spectacle that discovered 
itself. Heaps of dead and d)ring covered the ground, and particu- 
larly near the Ebenezer redoubts ; streams of blood rilled from the 
wrecks ; lamentable cries arose on every side. The allies requested 
a truce, with leave to bury the dead, and carry off the wounded ; the 
first was granted, but a restriction laid in point of distance as to the 
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rest. The assault of Savannah cost the allies a great sacrifice of 
men. The loss of the French in killed and wounded amounted to 
upwards of seven hundred ; more than forty of whom were officers. 
Among the wounded were d'Estaing himself, the viscounts de Fon- 
tange and de Bethizjr, and the baron de Steding. The Americana 
lost in slain and wounded about four hundred. The loss on the 
British side, as they fought secure, was inconsiderable. Great civili- 
ties now passed between the French camp and the British lines, and 
many apologies were made for the answer returned general Prevost 
with respect to the women and children. They were now pressed 
to place themselves in the situation which they had then requested ; 
the Chimera, commanded by the chevalier de St. Rumain^ was 
named for the reception of the general's wife, her children and 
company. Prevost answered with a certain bluntness, that what 
had been once refused, and that in terms of insult, could not in any 
circumstance be deemed worth the acceptai^e. 

A few days after died the count Pulaski, a Pole of illustrious birth. 
Finding no opportunity in his own country to employ his sword in 
the defense of liberty, of which he was one of the most zealous par- 
tisans, he took the generous resolution to repair to the succor of the 
cause he adored in America. If he lost his life there, he also left a 
name revered by all the brave. It is related, that when his death 
was announced to the king of Poland, he exclaimed, ' Pulaski ! 
always valiant, but always foe to kings.' It cannot be denied that 
king Stanislaus had good reason to complain of him. The congress 
decreed him a monument. 

The eighteenth of October, the allied army raised the siege of Sa- 
Tannah ; its retreat was effected so precipitately, that it was impos- 
sible for the English to pursue it. General Lincoln passed his reg- 
ular troops to the left bank of the Savannah, the militia disbanded 
The French re-embarked with all their troops, artillery and stores 
The count d'Estaing immediately set sail to clear the coasts of 
America. His intention was to return to Europe with a part of his 
fleet, and to send the remainder to the West Indies ; but a violent 
storm dispersed his ships, and he had great difficulty in getting them 
together again. 

Such was the issue of the count d'Estaing's campaign upon the 
coasts of North America, of that campaign in which the allies had 
placed such sanguine hopes. After missing the expedition of the 
Delaware, he twice abandoned that of Newport at die moment for 
its accomplishment. Finally, under the walls of Savannah, he 
showed himself at first too circumspect ; he delayed the attack, and 
afterwards precipitated an assault which resulted in discomfiture. 
VOL. n. 14 , , 
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He conquered, it is true, two importimt islands in the West Indies, 
and fought with no little glory a veteran British fleet, commanded by 
the nfost able seamen. D'Elstaing was no less precipitate in coan* 
sel than impetuous in execution. If fortune, as the friend of the 
adventurous, had shown herself more propitious to his efforts, or to 
the excellent plans which had been framed for him by the French 
ministry, he would indubitably have given paralyzing strokes to the 
naval power of England ; he would have aiforded America all that 
assistance on which she had founded her hopes of promptly termi- 
nating the war. 

It must be admitted, however, that if the co-operation of the French 
admiral was not so advantageous to the Americans as they might rea- 
sonably have expected, it was, nevertheless, far from being without 
its utility. His presence was a check upon the English, and pre- 
vented them from moving so soon as they purposed to have done 
cgairiSt the southern provinces. Moreover, the BrRish .ministers, 
fearing not only for Rhode Island, but even for New York, if their 
troops continued dispersedly to occupy both these provinces, beades 
other positions, ordered genermi Clinton to evacuate the first. He 
accordingly did so, the twenty-fifth of October, and withdrew the 
garrison to New York, Thtos Rhode Island, which had fallen with- 
out resistance into the hands of the royalists, returned peaceably into 
the power of the republicans. As the fleet of the count d'Estaing 
was then upon the coasts of Georgia, the British generals, under the 
apprehension of its coming suddenly upon Rhode Island, made thdr 
retreat from Newport with so much precipitation, that they left be- 
hind them all their heavy artillery, and a considerable quantity of 
stores. The Americans took possession of them immediately. They 
kept the British colors floati^nr on the ramparts for several days ; 
this stratagem decoyed into thci power many of the king's vessels, 
which came to surrender themselves at Newport. 

Having related the military operations of this campiugn, as well 
on the American continent as in the West Indies, it is not without 
interest to cast a glance upon the aficdrs of the interior, and to ex- 
amine what was, at this epoch, the state of the finances, what were 
the opinions and the intrigues of the different parties which agitated 
a people embarked in the tumultuous career of revolution. If the 
union of the arms of France with those of the congress had procured 
real advantages to the Americans, and if it authorized them to hope 
weD of the future, it cannot be denied, on the other hand, that it had 
a prejudicial etkci upon their pubfic spirit. This powerful protec- 
tion itself, with the hopes which were its immediate and necessary 
result, easily persuaded the colonists that their quarrel approached 
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its decision, that England would soon have to yield, and that in the 
meantime they might take their ease till the moment of deliverance 
should arrive. This same cause, which should have excited their 
emulation towards their great ally, and stimulated them to concur 
with fresh ardor to the common aim, seemed, on the contrary, to 
have abated their courage. They were impatient to enjoy that re- 
pose during the continuance of danger which they ought not to have 
desired until they had fully attained their intent. Amidst the bril- 
liant images of approaching felicity with which their glowing imagi- 
nations continually regaled them, they forgot to reflect that success 
might still elude them while in the act of grasping it. France, on 
seeing their torpor, might have changed her counsels ; had she not 
in their indolence a plausible pretext and a new motive for a policy 
which never hesitates to serve itself at the sacrifice of its allies ? 
Was it not possible even that Spain, whose accession was ardently 
desu^d as the pledge of victory, might refuse to combat for a cause 
so frigidly supported by its own defenders ? The Americans seem- 
ed not to recollect, that, if formidable armies hasten the final decision 
of wars, they only also can render the conditions of peace honorable. 
All these contiderations were in a manner slighted by the bulk of the 
nation. Content with what they had hitherto done, and placing 
great reliance in the eflicacy of French succors, they seemed in- 
clined to leave to their allies the care of settiing their quarrel. The 
mdifierence which had infected all classes, was as profound as the 
enthusiasm of former years had been intense. There could not have 
existed a more sinister augury; experience demonstrates that though 
it be but too easy to inflame a people the first time, nothing is more 
difllicult than to re-kindle its ardor when once extinct The leading 
Americans, and Washington in particular, were too enlightened not 
to take alarm at this state of things ; tliey saw the evil in all its extent, 
and spared no exertions in applying such remedies as they could. 
They had recourse to exhortations, to the remembrance of past ex- 
ploits ; they represented the necessity of not forfeiting the respect 
of the allies ; the perib that still impended ; the power and the in- 
trigues of England ; all was in vain. Imbosomed in apathy, these 
reck)e^s spirits abandoned to chance the decision of their dearest in 
terests ; nothing could rouse them. The recruiting of the army pro- 
gressed with the most tedious slowness. The soldiers that were un 
der Washington, some because they had completed their engagements, 
others because they were tired of serving, deserted their colors, and 
retired to their hones. And by what means were they to be re- 
placed ? Scarcely a few individuals were found who would engage, 
according to the regulations of congress, for three years or till tiie end 
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of the war. Engagements for a shorter term cou d be of no utility 
to the service, and the backwardness of the people warranted no cal- 
rnilation even upon that resource. To draw them by lot, and con- 
strain them to march, was thought, and was, in fact, too dangerous 
a measure to be adopted in the present temper of minds. The same 
lethargy seemed to have overspread the army itself. It was well for 
it, that the English were so little enterprising. 

Such was the real origin of the languor that characterized all the 
operations of this year's campaign. Washington, besides, adhering 
to his uniform purpose of never coming to action, except with every 
probability of success, would not commit to the hazard of battles the 
fate of a cause, which he considered as already gained. Far from 
challenging the enemy, he deemed himself extremely fortunate in 
not being attacked. If events had taken the direction they should 
have done, he would doubtless have found some opportunity to strike 
an important blow for the service and glory of his country. Periiaps 
the English would not have passed the year so quietly as they did 
in New York ; and perhaps Rhode Wand would have fallen less 
tardily under the domination of America. 

The royal troops, in effect, had been much weakened in the first 
months of the year, by the detachments they were obliged to make 
to the West Indies and Georgia. But it almost always happens that 
the most propitious occasions are lost amidst the tumult of populai 
revolutions ; wherein the government, as being new, shows itself the 
more feeble, as the opinions of individuals manifest themselves with 
less restraint, and greater violence ; and public opinion, which can 
only originate from the settled order of things, as yet, has no basis. 
If sometimes success attend the enterprise, it must more frequently 
be imputed to chance than to calculation. Such was, at this epoch, 
tlie condition of the people of America. If in Georgia and Carolina 
some efforts were made to repel the enemy, it was principally the 
work of the militia of these two provinces, whose interest was then 
immediately at stake. The others folded their arms, or contented 
themselves with the adoption of spiritless measures. As if they con- 
sidered themselves released from the ties of the confederation, they 
made not their own cause of the danger that menaced the neighbor- 
ing provinces. Nor were the Americans chargeable only with luke- 
warmness, and tliis strange indifference to the fate of country ; there 
also began to prevail among them a shameless thirst of gain, an 
unbridled desire of riches, no matter by what means acquired. The 
most illicit, the most disgraceful ways, were no obstacle to this 
devouring passion. As it happens but too often in political revolu- 
tionS| there iiad sprung up a race of men who soui;ht to make their 
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private advantage of the public distress. Dependence or indepen* 
dence, liberty or no liberty, were all one to them, provided they could 
fenen on the substance of the state. While good citizens were 
wasting themselves in camps, or in the discharge of the most 
arduous functions ; while they were devoting to their country, their 
time, their estates, their very existence, these insatiable robbers were 
plundering, and sharing out, without a blush, the public fortune, and 
private fortunes. All private contracts became the object of their 
usurious interference and nefarious gains ; all army supplies enriched 
them with peculations ; and the state often paid dearly for what it 
never obtained. Nor let any imagine that the most sincere and 
virtuous friends of their country ever made so pompous a parade of 
their zeal ! To hear these vile beings, they only were animated with 
a genuine and glowing patriotism. Every citizen of eminent rank, or 
invested with any public authority whatever, who refused to connive 
at their rapines, was immediately denounced as lukewarm, tory, 
royalist, sold to England ; it would seem that the first duty of those 
who governed the republic in times of such distress, was to fill the 
cc^ers of these flaming patriots. That their own praises should 
always have hung upon their lips is not to be wondered at ; for there 
Has never existed a robber, who had not been first a cheat ; but 
what seems really strange, and almost staggers belief, is that they 
could have found partisans and dupes. This public pest spread 
wider every day ; it had already gangrened the very heart of the 
state. The good were silenced, the corrupt plumed themselves upon 
their effrontery ; every thing presaged an approaching ruin ; it was 
the hope of England. Shall we attempt to penetrate the causes of 
80 great a change, in a nation once so distinguished for the purity of 
its manners ? 

It will be found, that besides the general relaxation, which war 
too generally produces in the morals of the people, new govern- 
ments, destitute of money, are constrained to procure it, and all their 
resources at the hands of usurers. The example is contagious ; it 
rapidly obtains throughout the community. These same govern- 
ments find themselves compelled by the force of circumstances to 
give the preference and yield much to individuals who adhere, or 
pretend to adhere to their party. They accept for security in the 
most important transactions, a zeal for the public good, whether real 
or feigned. If it is necessary that they should welcome such sort of 
beings when they present themselves, they must, for the same rea 
•on, be tender in punishing when they detect them in delinquency 
Briefly, in such an order of things, the man of worth must, of ne 
eessity, make room for the man of naught. Not only unpunished* 
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but tolerated, but employed, but encouraged, the species rapidly mul* 
tiplies. Like pestilential bodies, whose bare contact infects those 
that are sound, vice soon poisons honesty in the hearts it can steal 
upon. 

But one of the first and most operative causes of so deplorable a 
change in American morality, unquestionably lay in the depreciation 
of paper money. It was such at the commencement of this year, 
that eight dollars in bills could only command one in specie. Tlie 
&11 of this paper was daily accelerated, as well from the continual 
emissions by the congress, as by the little efficacy of the French 
succors, and the disasters of Georgia. In the month of December, 
a doUar in specie could hardly be obtained with forty of paper.* 
Nor is there any thing surprising in this, when it is considered that, 
independent of the dubious stability of the state, there was, in the 
month of September, the sum of one hundred and fifty-nine millions, 
nine hundred and forty-eight thousand, eight hundred and eighty-two 
dollars of the paper of congress in the thirteen United States. If to 
this mass be added the bills emitted by the particular provinces, it 
will readily be seen how immeasurably the aggregate amount of this 
sort of debt surpassed the resources of the new reptiblic. The rapid 
declension of this currency is further accounted for by the extreme 
acdvity with which the loyalists and English employed tliemselves in 
counterfeiting it. There often arrived from England entire chests of 
those spurious bills, and so perfectly imitated that they were scarcely 
to be distinguished from the genuine. The British generals, and 
especially Clinton, though in reluctant obedience to the orders of the 
ministry, spared no pains in disseminating them throughout the con- 
tinent. It cannot be doubted, but that the cabinet of St. James 
considered this falsification of the bills of credit, as a most eflica- 
cious mean for the recovery of its colonies. The British ministers 
were perfectly aware that it was the only pecuniary resource at the 
disposal of congress for the support of the war, and they calculated 
by draining it to disarm the Americans. Unquestionably it was 
neither the first time nor the last that this mode of making war has 
been resorted to ; but it will always, nevertheless, be held in abhor- 
rence by all good men. For public faith should always be respected, 
even between enemies ; and of all perfidies is there one more fright- 
ful, and especially more vile than the counterfeiting of money ? In 
addition to all this, the commerce which the Americans had been 
wont to carry on, by means of their products, with England and other 
nations, was totally interrupted ; and as their soil and industry fur- 

* The co0t of a simple reput, or a pair of ahoea, was fh>m forty to fiftj doOara oi 
liiif depreciated paper. 
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Bished them with bat a small part of the articles essential to war, 
they were under the necessity of procuring them from abroad, and 
with gold and siher. Hence it resulted that specie, which even 
before the war had become distressingly scarce, diminished progres* 
sively, and daily advanced in price, in the ratio of its rarity. The 
bills proportionably lost their value in public estimation. From their 
alarming depreciation it followed not only that all purses were closed, 
and that the markets, scantily, and with extreme difficulty supplied, 
became the object of the continual murmurs of the people, but even 
that the faith of contracts was violated, and that individual probity 
was every where relaxed. With littie, debtors acquitted themselves 
of much towards their creditors. Very few, at first, resorted to this 
unworthy expedient ; but as evil propagates itself more rapidly than 
good, a multitude of citizens stained themselves with the same re* 
proach, and the contagion became general. Herein the faithless 
and avaricious debtor was no respecter of, persons ; Washington him- 
self experienced this odious return from persons he had generously 
succored in their necessities. 

The distress of the times had likewise given birth to another race 
of men, who devoted themselves to the business of speculating upon 
the depreciation of bills, dexterously profiting of a temporary rise or 
fall ; and these variations of current price depended much less on 
the more or less favorable' posture of public affairs, than upon news 
invented and circulated by those jobbers, or their intrigues and mo- 
nopolies. Useful arts, and the labors of a fair commerce, were aban- 
doned for the more alluring chances of paper negotiations. The 
basest of men enriched themselves ; the most estimable sunk into 
indigence. The finances of the state, the fortunes of individuals, 
experienced the same confusion. Nor was avarice the extent of the 
evil ; the contagion of that pestiferous passion attacked the very 
source of every virtue. Private interest every where carried it 
against the interests of the public. A greater number than it is easy 
to believe, looked upon the love of country as a mere illusion, which 
held out no better prospect than ruin and desolation. Nobody would 
enlist without exorbitant bounty ; nobody would contract to furnish 
the public supplies, none would supply the contractors, without enor- 
mous profits first lodged in their hands ) none would accept of afi 
oflSce or magistracy without perfect assurance of a scandalous salary 
and illicit perquisites. The disorder, the depravation, were pushed 
to such a point, that perhaps never was the ancient adage more de- 
plorably confirmed, that there is no halting-^ace on the road q/* 
corruption. 

To the insatiable thirst of gold was joined the rage of party spirit ; 
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even the members of congress could not escape its vortex. Henoe 
they too often disputed among themselves about their personal aflbirSi 
instead of discussing the grave and important interests of the state. 
When a feeble nation places itself under the patronage of one that 
is powerful, and looks up to it for protection, that nation must expect 
to find its bosom agitated by the tumults of party and the fury of 
faction. Some citizens, more occupied with their country's interests, 
or their own ambition, than the necessity of maintaining a good un- 
derstanding with the more powerful nation, depart from the route 
which policy would have prescribed. Unguarded in their language 
and actions, they are continually liable to give umbrage to the agents 
of their great ally. Others, guided by the love of their country, or 
by their private interest, show themselves more feeble ; they yield 
without resistance, they flatter and caress. Each of these parties is 
equally in error. The first, pluming themselves in vain upon the 
name of independents, cannot in all respects assume the manners it 
implies, when they have an indispensable need of a tutelary support. 
The second omit to reflect that their excessive condescension does 
but embolden their ally to crave without measure as without end. 
To observe a just medium between these extremes, requires a con- 
summate prudence. The latter class are, of course, by far the most 
agreeable to the agents of the guardian power ; they find them 
docile instruments, and if, as too often happens, assailable on the 
side of avarice, or ambition, prompt to serve as spies, as informers, 
as tools, whose base devotion no longer knows a check. The con- 
trast and rivalship of these two factions soon degenerate into open 
war. The one reproaches the other with sacrificing the state to their 
cupidity, with betraying it, selling it to their protectors ; with no 
longer having a country save that of their new masters ; they load 
them with contempt and execration. These answer their adversa- 
ries that an ill-timed arrogance may deprive the state of an indis- 
pensable prop ; that it will be time enough to put on airs of indepen- 
dence when it is actually achieved ; that in all their discussions, wise 
men, and especially statesmen, describe a curve, when a right line 
leads to a precipice ; that afiairs of state should not be swayed by 
the self love of individuals ; that in policy the most useful is always 
the most honorable ; and, finally, that no one ought to blush when 
he attains the object of his aim. Such was the language of the 
more moderate among those called dependents. But others, hurried 
away by the spirit of party, or wishing to disguise their baseness, 
exclaimed aloud that the Independents were the enemies of France; 
that they were friends of England ; with her they kept up a trai- 
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torous correspondence ; to her they betrayed the secrets of the 
state ; that they would fain violate the faith of treaties, and dissolve 
the alliance solemnly concluded with the French, in order to listen 
to the proposals of England, and throw themselves into her arms. 
It is to be observed, in effect, that at this very time, the British 
ministers were laboring incessantly to seduce the chiefs of the Amer- 
ican government with new offers of peace, even at the acknowledg- 
ment of independence. The scope of this conduct might have 
been to excite the jealousy of France, or to foment factions in Amer« 
ica, or perhaps really to obtain peace and alliance with the United 
States. 

However it was, these overtures had in part the effect which the 
British cabinet probably had expected; they were but too w^ 
seconded by a species of men who find their proper element in con- 
fusion ; and intestine dissensions agitated every part of the American 
continent. Not private citizens only, but the very members of the 
government, applied themselves with infinitely more ardor to pull 
^ch other to pieces, than to the discharge of their duties. These 
seeds of discord had long been germinating; they developed them- 
selves with still greater rapidity, when Silas Deane returned to the 
United States aboard the squadron of the count d'Estaing. At first 
commercial agent of America in Europe, he had been one of the 
three commissioners who had signed the treaty of alliance at Paris 
Secretiy irritated at having been recalled, in haste to turn accusei 
before being accused himself, and careful to make his court to the 
French, he declared every where, and afterwards printed, that the 
congress would not hear the report of his mission to Paris ; that 
they refused to adjust his accounts ; that Arthur Lee, one of the three 
commissioners, William Lee, American consul in Europe, and their 
two brothers, members of congress, kept up a secret correspondence 
with England ; that they, and all their adherents, endeavored in va- 
rious ways to disgust the court of France, and especially in opposing 
the reimbursement to particular Frenchmen of sums which they 
had expended at the commencement of the war in the purchase of 
arms and military stores for account of America. That they were 
now intriguing to displace Franklin, as they had before attempted to 
puU down Washington ; that, in a word, they had conspired to 
change men and things, and to give another direction to the policy of 
the state. The writing which Deane published and distributed with 
profusion, in the month of December, 1778, produced a vehement 
stir ; the spirit of party eagerly seized this new subject of discord 
and hatred. The brothers Lee answered with moderation ; but 
'nnymas Paine and William Drayton stepped forwatd to avenge them 
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roundly. They retorted upon Deane, that the congress not only 
consented to hear him, but that they bad already heard him, and had 
notified him that they were ready to give him audience anew ; that 
if they had not passed his accounts, it was for want of verifications ; 
Deane having himself, either through forgetfuhiess or design, left 
them behind in France ; that if Arthur Lee kept up a correspon- 
dence with England, he was sufficiently authorised in it, by his char- 
acter of ambassador ; that during his residence at Paris, he had ad- 
dressed the congress letters incomparably more able, luminous, and 
fraught with intelligence, than those of bis calumniator, who had 
never written a word of any solidity ; that the friendship of a power 
so generous as France could be better preserved by an erect and no- 
ole deportment, than by a servile adulation towards its agents ; that 
if the reimbursement of those Frenchmen who had furnished arms 
■ and munitions had not been yet effected, it was because that Deane 
himself, in concert with the other commissioners of congress, had 
written that no payment was to be made for these supplies, which 
were to be considered as the voluntary gifts of zealous friends of 
America ; that no thought had ever been entertained of recalling 
Franklin, because it was perfectly well known how much the advices 
furnished by that estimable man, as well as the contracts he had made 
in France, differed from every thing in the correspondence and op- 
erations of Silas Deane; that neither was it forgotten what difference 
of manners and pretensions existed between those Frenchmen who 
had treated with Franklin for an engagement in the American ser- 
vice, and those whom Deane had sent out to America ; that no one 
could better judge than himself whether the facts recapitulated were 
likely to redound to his honor ; that, as for the rest, it little became 
Deane to call up the intrigues, real or supposed, of which Wash- 
ington had been the object, sinfce himself, when he resided at Paris 
as agent for the congress, had suggested for serious deliberation, 
whether it would not be advantageous to confide the supreme com- 
mand of the American troops to one of the most distinguished gen- 
erals of Europe, as for example, to prince Ferdinand, or Mareschal 
de Broglie ; that it was right and proper to keep the faith pledged to 
France, but that it was right and proper also, agreeably to the usage 
of all states, to hear the propositions, and to receive the overtures, 
which promised to promote tlie welfare of the country, from what- 
ever quarter they might come. 

The tenor of the paragraphs published by Paine and Drayton was 
far from being agreeable to Gerard, the minister of France ; he no- 
ticed with pain the avowal of negotiations kept up with Epgland, 
and the declaration of a refusal to liquidate the disbursements aiade 
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by his countrymen. He addressed very energetic complaints to the 
congress ; in order to appease him, that assembly declared that they 
disapproved the contents of the published memorials, and that they 
were convinded that the supplies furnished by certain French ind^* 
viduals could not be considered as a gift. The congress had, in 
truth, been made debtor for them in the accounts presented, whether 
the intention of those who furnished them had never been to offer 
them as a mere donative, or that Deane had made them the object 
of a sordid speculation. Opinions were then much divided on that 
point. The congress, moreover, renewed the declaration that the 
United States would never conclude either peace or truce with Great 
Britain, without the formal and previous consent of their august ally.- 
Thomas Paine requested and (A>tained leave to resign the office be 
filled, of secretary of congress for the foreign department. The 
government either was, or pretended to be dissatisfied with him, for 
the disclosure he had made, in this discussion, of facts which it 
would rather have kept still under the veil. 

So many elements of discord would perhaps have sufficed to 
kindle civil war in America, if its inhabitants had been less familiar- 
ized with liberty. Their attention was, besides, taken up by two 
important objects ; one was the imminent peril to which the two 
Carolinas were exposed a short time after, in consequeoce of the 
siege of Charleston by sir Henry Clinton ; the other, the negotiations 
opened with Spain, and soon afterwards, the active p art she took in 
the war. The court 6f Madrid, as we have already seen, glowed 
with a desire to interfere in the grand quarrel which had just broken 
out. Besides the mutual hat ed which animated the EngKsh and 
Spanish nations, Spain had also in view to humble the odious British 
arrogance, to recover Gibraltar and Jamaica, and to conquer the 
two Floridas, which appeared to her essential to the entire command 
of the gxilf of Meocico. She was now also stimulated by France, 
who, not content with representing to her the common interest she 
had in this war, pressed her and summoned her every day to fulfill 
the stipulations of the family compact. Meanwhile, particular con- 
siderations pointed her to a more circumspect procedure. American 
independence could scarcely seem to smile upon her entirely, when 
she reflected on the contagion of example, and her own colonies. 
Her backwardness to declare herself was also perhaps concerted 
with France, in order to obtain better conditions from the Americans. 
The court of Versailles had regretted to find itself constrained to 
take a decisive step, after the unexpected victory of general Gates, 
which had started the apprehension that England would consent, for 
tfie sake of reconciliation with her colonies, to acknowledge their 
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independence. France would much rather have persisted in her 
original plan, and stood aloof still for a long time, waiting for the 
Americans to be reduced to the last extremity, in order to wring 
from them more advantageous conditions for herself, than those of 
the two treaties of commerce and alliance. But the success of the 
Americans having baffled her designs, she still had in reserve the 
chance of making them pay around price for the accession of Spain. 
With this drift, she magnified excessively the advantages they might 
expect from it, in order to extort from their impatience, what precip- 
itation had defeated her of at the time of her own declaration. 
The ultimate object of all these maneuvers, was to secure to the 
subjects of France, in the future treaty of peace, the fisheries of 
Newfoundland, to the exclusion of the citizens of the United States ; 
and to Spain, the possession of the two Floridas, the exclusive navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, with the sovereignty of the regions situated 
on the left bank of that river, and behind the frontiers of the confed- 
erate provinces. Accordingly, to prove to the Americans how 
strong an interest he took in their cause, and to Europe, according 
to usage, his ardent desire to preserve peace, the king of Spain 
offered his mediation. He considered it, moreover, as a justificative 
measure of the war he was about to undertake, for he was by no 
means ignorant that England would not accept h. The court of 
London knew too well that Spain, united to France by the strictest 
ties, could not be an impartial mediatrix ; it knew also, that media- 
tors of this description always finish with becoming declared enemies. 
The court of Madrid intending also to establish, as the basis of the 
negotiation for peace, that Great Britain should treat her colonies as 
independent, it was not presumable that she would accept a condi- 
tion which was precisely the principal point in contest. Neverthe- 
less, the marquis d'Almadovar, his catholic majesty's ambassador, 
presented to the court of London a plan of accommodation, which 
contained, besides the article above, those which follow. That, in 
order the more easily to extinguish the flames of war, the crowns of 
France and of Great Britain should lay down arms and consent to a 
general truce ; that their respective plenipotentiaries should convene 
at a place agreed upon, for the purpose of adjusting their differences ; 
that Great Britain should grant a like truce to the American colo- 
nies ; that a line of boundary should be drawn, which neither of the 
belligerent parties might transcend during the armistice ; that both 
his Britannic majesty and the colonies should send one or more 
commissioners to the city of Madrid, in order to consent to the pre- 
ceding conditions, and all such others as might tend to conciliation. 
To this offer of mediation the British ministers made only evasive 
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and dihtory answerB. If they were not dkposed to accept it, since 
it inYoked the acknowledgment of independence, they avoided also 
to reject it too ostensibly, as well not to excite the discontent of their 
nation, as to gain time to open negotiations with the courts of 
Europe. Their intention was to offer advantageous conditions to 
France, in order to detach her from America, and to America, in 
order to detach her from France. And, in case, as they presumed, 
these negotiations should fail of success, they purposed to use strenu* 
ous endeavors with the other powers, in order to excite some move- 
ment in Europe against France. They hoped thus to find her so 
much employment on shore, that she would be obliged to neglect her 
marine, and that it would of course become an easy task to vanquish 
it. They conceived also, that when America should see her ally 
engaged in a new struggle, she would show herself more disposed to 
enter into an arrangement with England. Such was then the polic} 
of the powers at vmr, and of those that were inclined to take part 
therein. 

Meanwhile, France and Spain, with a view of obtaining from 
America the conditions which, since her separation with England, 
were the main scope of their counsels, notified to the congress, 
through M. Gterard, the French minister at Philadelphia, the offer 
of mediation made to the court of London by that of Madrid. He 
was directed to observe, that the object of gQI mediation being peace, 
it was natural to presume that conferences were about to be opened 
for its negotiation and conclusion. He invited the congress to ap- 
point plenipotentiaries to take part in these negotiations, whether 
with England or with Spain ; he also urged the expediency of their 
making known the basis on which they were disposed to treat. He 
added, that he felt it his duty to intimate that circumstances did not 
permit the United States to carry their pretensions higher than their 
fortune ; that, consequently, it was desirable that they should be 
moderate in their demands, in order not to furnish England with a 
pretext for standing out, and that Spain might be enabled to prose- 
cute her mediation to a successful conclusion. * As to the acknowl- 
edgment of American independence,' continued the French minister, 
' it is to be expected that Great Britain, out of that pride which 
sovereigns have, and which it becomes thetn to have, will manifest 
an extreme repugnance to making it in form. This case has been 
provided for in the treaty of alliance, Where it is stipulated that its 
object is to obtmn for the United States independence, whether 
express or implied. France knows, by her own experience, what it 
costs monarchs to proclaim in formal terms the independence of 
those they have once governed os subjects Spain, in preceding 
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ages, did b«t tacitly acknowledge the independence of Hcdhuid, aftei 
a war of thirty years, and not formally till after a resistance of 
seventy. Up to this very time, the republic of Geneva and the 
thirteen Swiss Cantons have not as yet been able to obtain from the 
states of which they made part, an express acknowledgment of their 
independence and sovereignty. As for the rest, since you enjoy the 
object of your wishes, you ought to attach very little importance to 
mere words.' It is to be remarked, that the French minister affected 
to be much in earnest in his efforts to bring over the Americans to 
this way of thinking, bedause he was convinced that they would 
not adopt it ; and that therefore to induce France and Spain to exact 
on their behalf an express acknowledgment of independence, they 
would acquiesce in whatever den^ands those powers might choose to 
make. 

In order to confirm them the more in the refusal of what be 
demanded, he took care to remind them that the United States 
appeared to him, from their situation and the vigor of their resis- 
tance, to have higher claims than ever Holland, Geneva, and Swit- 
zerland could have made any pretensions to. Fearing, however, 
the insufficiency of these means to decide the Americans to yield 
the desired concessions, he proceeded to suggest, that not only was 
it hecessary to enable the mediator by the moderation of their de- 
mands to inspire England with pacific dispositions, but that it was 
moreover expedient to offer the mediator such advantages as might 
determine him to make common cause with France and America, 
in case Great Britain should refuse peace. He extolled the power 
of the triple alliance that was meditated, and represented it as the 
guaranty of certain triumph. He set forth that though the arms of 
France and America were indeed capable of resisting those of the 
enemy, the junction of the forces of Spain could alone render them 
preponderant, and prevent the catastrophe which might result from 
a single sinister event; that hitherto the balance had been equal be- 
tween the two parties, but that a new weight was necessary to make 
it turn in favor of the Americans. The French minister closed this 
declaration with a disclosure of the pretensions of his court with re- 
spect to the fishery of Newfoundland, and those of Spain relative to 
the two Floridas, the Mississippi, and the western territory, which 
now lorms the state of Kentucky. The congress deliberated upon 
these communications. They considered, on the one hand, that 
the intervention of Spain was very desirable for America ; but on 
the other, that she held it at too high a rate. They consequently 
*elt the utmost repugnance to subscribe to all the concessions which 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid appeared disposed to wrest from 
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Ihem. Very warm debates ensued upon these different points. All 
the members consented to guaranty to Spain the pc^session of the 
two Floridas, but also refused to grant her the exclusive naviga* 
tton of the 'Mississippi ; the relinquishment of the western territory 
was objected to by many, and that of the Newfoundland fishery al* 
most universally, especially on the part of the New England deputies. 
Beside this extreme diversity of opinions, a powerful motive prevent- 
ed the Americans from taking any definitive resolution ; they had 
penetrated, that such was the eagerness of the Spaniards to come to 
blows with the English, that in any event, it could not be long before 
a rupture must take place between the two nations. In effect the 
congress consumed so much time in answering, in appointing plen- 
ipotentiaries, and in preparing their instructions, that hostilities were 
already commenced between these powers, not only in Europe, but 
also in America. 

By the beginning of August, don Bernard Galvez, governor of 
Louisiana, for the king of Spain, had undertaken with success an 
expedition against the British possessions upon the Mississippi. This 
news, and still much more, the certain intelligence that the same don 
Galvez had solemnly proclaimed the independence of the United 
States at New Orleans, cau7ed the Americans to drop at once all 
further thought of concession. Notwithstanding the hostilities now 
commenced between Spain and England, the French minister per- 
sisted in maintaining that England manifested pacific dispositions, 
and that the cabinets of Versailles and Madrid were more than ever 
animated by the same sentiments. But enlightened by what passed 
before their eyes, the Americans instructed their plenipotentiary at 
the court of France, as also the one destined to treat with that of 
London, to keep steadily in view that the first object of the defensive 
war waged by the allies, was to establish the independence of the 
United States; that consequently the preliminary basis of all negotia- 
tion with Great Britain must be the acknowledgment of the freedom, 
independence and sovereignty of the said states, which acknowledg- 
ment must be secured and guarantied according to the form and 
stipulations of the treaty of alliance with his most christian majesty. 
As to the right of fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland, the 
Americans insisted that it should be preserved to them, with thp 
clause that if they were disqtiieted by England in its exercise, France 
should consider it as case of alliance. They further enjoined their 
plenipotentiaries to use all possible exertions to obtain from England 
the cession of Canada and Nova Scotia, in favor of the United States, 
observmg, however, that the rejection of this proposition should 
not be an obstacle to the re-establishment of peace The idea of this 
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last demand had been suggested by the deputies of Massachusetts, 
and other provinces of New England. The plenipotentiaries were 
authorized to agree to a suspension of arms during the continuance 
of the negotiations, with the reservation, however, that the ally of 
the United States should likewise consent to it, and that the troops 
of the enemy should entirely evacuate their territory. Such was the 
substance of the instructions given to the American plenipotentiaries ; 
as to the rest, they were to be guided by their own wisdom, the laws 
of the confederation, and the counsels of the court of France. 

The war being already actually commenced between Spain and 
England, the chevalier de la Luzerne^ who succeeded M. Gerard at 
Philadelphia, could no longer urge with tlie congress the advantages 
and necessity of the co-operation of the Spanish force, as a motive 
for their yielding the above mentioned concessions. But he did not 
omit to place in the strongest light all the benefits which would result 
to the United States from connecting themselves with the court 
of Madrid by treaties of commerce and alliance, which should regu- 
late their common and respective interests, whether present or future. 

^ It is evident,' he said, ^ that Spain will display more vigorous ef- 
forts against England, when she knows the advantage that is to ac- 
crue to herself from a war undertaken chiefly for the utility and in 
terest^ of the United States. On the other hand, it is no less man- 
ifest, how extremely it interests the honor and consolidation of the 
republic to have its independence formally acknowledged by so great 
and powerful a monarch as his catholic majesty, and to be united to 
him by treaties of amity and alliance. An dliance,' he added, ^ tlian 
which nothing could more gratify his most christian majesty, who, 
united to the king of Spain by the most sacred ties, and to America 
by the bonds of the tenderest friendship, could not but desire with 
ardor to see the most complete and durable harmony established be- 
tween them.' The French minister expatiated largely upon this sub- 
ject, adding still other arguments drawn from public law. 

All his efforts were vcdn. The congress saw too clearly that if 
Spain took part in the war, it was neither out of regard for the inter- 
ests, nor for the independence of America, which in the present 
state of things was no longer a matter of doubt, but for her own sake, 
and particularly to reduce the maritime power of England. Accord- 
ingly, they showed themselves little disposed to make new sacrifices. 
Wishing, however, to testify their desire to form alliance with the 
king of Spain, they appointed John Jay their minister plenipotentiary 
to the court of Madrid. His instructions were to endeavor to dis- 
pose that court to be 55atisficd with a mere treaty of amity and com- 
merce with the United States. He was, moreover, directed to declare, 
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that if his catholic majesty entered into the league against Great Brit- 
oin^ the United States would consent that ne should secure for himseif 
the possession of the Floridas ; and even, if England gave her consent 
to it in the treaty of peace, the United States would guarapty him this 
new acquisition with the condition that they should continue to enjoy 
the navigation of the Mississippi to the sea. As to the territory situ- 
ated on the eastern bank of the river, they declared that it could not 
be renounced. The minister of congress was likewise to solicit the 
king of France, as the chief of the aUiance, to employ his mediation 
in order to accelerate the conclusion of the treaties with Spain. H^ 
was charged with some other demands at the court of Madrid. But 
[Hqued at the refusal of congress to consent to the stipulations which 
she had most at heart, Spain not only demonstrated qn her part a 
disposition equally unyielding, but after having declared war against 
Great Britain, she would neither acknowledge the independence of 
the United States, nor receive nor send ambassadors. At the same 
time in which Jay Was appointed plenipotentiary to the court of Ma- 
drid, John Adams was elected minister plenipotentiary to negotiatt^ 
a treaty of peace and commerce with England. 

Such was, then, the situation of affairs in America. In Europe 
they took the direction which had been foreseen by all prudent men, 
and which was desired even by those who pretended a wish to attain: 
an opposite object. Spain had completed her maritime armaments ; 
she was arrived at the point where she had purposed to throw off the 
mask. She wanted to take an open part in the war ; and joining her 
forces with those of France, to aim such rapid blows at the excessive 
naval power of England, as should transfer to the Bourbons the 
scepter of the sea. She would fain have a plausible pretext to justify 
her conduct. She accordingly resolved to renew her offers of medi- 
ation at the court of London, and to urge the British government in 
such a manner, that it should at length be constrained to declare itself 
the first. The marquis d'Almodovar, the Spanish minister at Lon- 
don, made, in the month of Jime, the most pressing instances to the 
British ministry, in order to extort a definitive answer. The moment 
seemed the better chosen, as it was already known that the count 
d'Orvillicrs had sailed from Brest with the whole French armament, 
and was standing to the south in order to join, near the isle of Cizar- 
ga, with the Spanish fleet, which lay, in excellent condition, expect^ 
ing him in those waters. The two allied courts felt yet more confirmed 
m their resolution, when they saw the English marine in no situation 
to balance their united forces. Whether from absolute necessity, or 
from negligence on the part of ministers, it is certain that the arma- 
ments of England at this period were very fsur inferior to her dangers. 
vol*. II. 15 . n^rxcf\o 
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She answered, nevertheless, that she could not admit the condition 
•of independence, even with the modifications proposed by Spain. 
The Spanish minister then departed from London, after having de- 
livered ^. declaration to lord Weymouth, secretary of state. This 
rescript recapitulated, beside the rejection of the mediation, several 
other motives of war, such as insults offered at sea to the Spanish 
flag, hostile incursions upon the lands of the king, instigations to the 
savages to infest the Spanish subjects of Louisiana, the violation of 
the rights of his catholic majesty in the bay of Honduras, and other 
like grievances. The court of London answered by a counter dec- 
laration, in which it endeavored, as usual, to destroy all the asser- 
tions of that of Madrid. The king of England recalled lord Grant- 
ham, his ambassador in Spain. He afterwards issued a proclama- 
tion of reprisals on that power, and another regulating the distribu- 
tion of prizes. At the same time, France, ds the preponderant and 
leading part of the alliailce, published a manifesto, in which she laid 
before the eyes of Europe the motives which had constrained the 
two allied courts to take up arms. 

These motives, detailed at great length, may be reduced to the 
following points ; the necessity of avenging injuries received, and 
•the desire, certainly sincere, to put down the tyrannical empire which 
England had usurped, and pretended to maintain upon the ocean. 
The king of Spain likewise published different oflicial papers. Two 
•royal cedulas demonstrated to the nation the necessity and justice 
of the war. They were followed by a very prolix manifesto, which 
advanced a hundred causes of rupture with Great Britain ; the 
greater part had been already announced in the declaration of the 
marquis d'Almodovar. It was added in this, and represented as a 
direct outrage, that at the very time when the British ministers re- 
jected the propositions openly made by Spain, as mediatrix, they 
had employed secret agents to make the most alluring offers to the 
court of France, if she would abandon the colonies and conclude a 
separate peace with England. ^ At the same epoch,' said the mani- 
festo, ' the British cabinet had clandestinely dispatched another agent 
to doctor Franklin at Paris. Divers propositions were made to that 
minister, in order to detach the Americans from France, and bring 
them to an arrangement with Great Britain. The British govern- 
ment offers them conditions not only similar to those it has disdained 
and rejected friien they proceeded from the part of his catholic may 
esty, but much more ftivorable still.' The first wrongs specified, 
that is, the insults on the Spanish flag, the hostile incursions upon 
the king's territory, and the unjust decrees of courts of admiralty, 
might have obtained a suflScient reparation, if the two parties hiid 
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been at that time less animated with enmity towards each other. As 
to the reproach of duplicity imputed to the British ministers with 
respect to their conduct during the discussions of the mediation, if 
the historian cannot positively applaud them, he will find at least 
that it is difficult to blame them for it, and still more so to discover 
in it a sufficient ground of war. In effect, these political wiles, far 
from being new or extraordinary^ are but too frequent ; all states- 
men, and especially those who employ them, consider such means, 
if not honorable, at least allowable for attaining their ends. But, as 
we have already observed, the primary and capital motive, to which 
all the others did little more than serve as a veil, was the wish to de- 
stroy the maritime superiority of England. I'he king of Spain even 
made the avowal of it, herein also imitating the candor of the king 
of France. He formally declared in his manifesto, that in order to 
obtain a durable peace, it was necessary to set bounds to the im- 
moderate power of England by sea, and to demonstrate the falsity of 
those principles upon which she founded her usurpation. He con- 
cluded with observing, that the other maritime powers, and all the 
nations of the universe, were interested in the triumph of so equita- 
ble a cause. This argument was no doubt as just as it was noble ; 
but it would have been more honorable still, if the tyrannical domi- 
nation of England, about which so much noise was then made, had 
not been, not only peaceably tolerated for a long series of years, but 
even formally acknowledged. The king of Great Britain replied 
with another manifesto, wherein no little address was displayed in re* 
futing the assertions of the two kings, his enemies. It closed with 
the most energetic, but the most ordinary protestations of his regard 
for humanity. Since these pompous declamations have been brought 
into use between the governments of civilized nations, is it found 
that wars are become less frequent, or less destructive ? 

While the two belligerent parties were endeavoring to justify their 
conduct in the sight of the universe, while each of the kings was 
protesting that he had not been the first disturber of peace, the fleets 
of France and Spain presented themselves with formidable parade 
upon the coasts of Great Britain. They consisted of sixty-six ships 
of the line, comprehending a Spaniard of one hundred and fourteen 
guns, the San Trinidad, two Frenchmen of one hundred and ten, 
and one hundred and four, the Bretagne and the Ville de Paris, 
eight others of eighty, and fifteen of seventy-four ; the rest of less 
force. This immense armada was followed by a cloud of frigates, 
corvettes, cutters, and fire ships. It was commanded in chief by 
the count d'Orvilliers, who mounted the Bretagne ; the vanguard 
was under the conduct of the count de Guichen, and the rear 
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under the conduct of don Gaston. The vanguard was itself pte- 
ceded by a light squadron commanded by M. de la Touche Tre- 
ville, and composed of five swift sailing ships, and all the frigates 
which were not attached to the first divisions. The object of this squad- 
ron was to discover and announce whatever should appear at sea* 
Finally, the armament was followed by another squadron of obsena- 
tion, composed of sixteen ships of the line, at the orders of don Lewis 
de Cordova. The design of the allies was, according to appear- 
ances, to make a descent upon that part of the coasts of Greai 
Britain which they should find the most conveniently accessible. 
Every thing seemed to conspire in their favor ; even the importance 
of the enterprise, the immensity of their forces, the defenseless con- 
dition of Ireland, the inferiority of the British marine, the weakness 
of the regular troops that remained for the defense of England, since 
the greater part had been feent to America and the West Indies. 
Beside this fleet, one of the most tremendous which the ocean had 
ever borne, three hundred transports were prepared at Havre de 
Grace, St. Malo, and other ports on that coast. All was in move- 
ment in the northern provinces of France. Upwards of forty thou- 
sand men lined the coasts of Normandy and Britanny ; many other 
regiments were on the march to join them from other parts of the 
kingdom. The king appointed the generals who were to conduct 
the expedition. The troops, who were already assembled upon the 
coasts that looked towards England, daily exercised themselves in 
the various maneuvers of embarkation and debarkation. Each 
soldier manifested the most eager desire to set foot on the opposite 
shore, in order to combat and prostrate an ancient rival. An artil- 
lery as numerous as well served, was attached to tliis army ; five 
thousand grenadiers, the flower of the French troops, had been 
drawn from all the regiments, to form the vanguard, and strike the 
first blows. 

England was seasonably apprised of the preparations of France, 
and the invasion with which she was menaced. The ministers had 
promptly directed all the measures of defense, which the shortness 
of time and the present st^te of the kingdom admitted ; they had 
assembled thirty-eight ships of the line, under the command of ad- 
miral sir Charles Hardy, and had sent him to cruise in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, in order, if still possible, to prevent the junction of the two 
hostile fleets. It is diflicult to comprenend, that armaments which 
occuped so vast an extent of sea, and whose light squadrons were 
reciprocally on the look out, should not have encountered, or come 
10 any knowledge the one of the other. The king of England Issued 
a proclamation, informing his subjects that the enemy threatened to 
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invade the kingdom. \ The officers in command upon the coasts were 
ordered to stand on the alert, and at t}ie first appearance of danger to 
remove the cattle and provisions to a proper distance. The militia 
exercised continually in arms, and held themselves in readiness to 
march to the places of debarkation. The royal guards themselves 
expected every moment the order to march. All minds were 
strongly excited at the danger of the country ; but amidst the senti- 
ments of fear and hope which agitated them, the resolution to resist 
valiantly was general. 

Meanwhile, the combined fleet, which had been detained a long 
time by calms at the entrance of the channel, all at once made its 
appearance there, the fifteenth of August ; it preseAted itself before 
Plymouth with dread display. The alarm was immediately spread 
among the inhabitants of the coasts ; the militia flew to their post ; 
the guards were doubled at the arsenals of Plymouth and Portsmouth. 
The bank in the latter town was closed ; all commerce was suspend- 
ed. From all parts of the coast of Cornwall, whole families were 
seen flying towards the inland countries with their most valuable 
effects. A new incident added to the universal panic. The Ardent 
ship of the line, of sixty-four guns, which had sailed from Ports- 
mouth, in order to join the fleet of Admiral Hardy, fell into the hands 
of the French in view of Plymouth. During this time the British 
admiral was standing ofl* and on near the mouth of the channel ; his 
inferiority, and the position of the enemy, not permitting him to 
bring succor to his country, amidst the perils that menaced it. But 
what men could not do, was operated by chance. At the moment 
when the success of this great enterprise was going to be decided, 
all at once there sprung up a violent gale from the northeast, which 
forced the combined fleet to quit the channel for the open sea. The 
gale having abated, it displayed itself anew from the Lands End and 
the Scilly islands to the chops of the channel, with intent to inter- 
cept admiral Hardy, and to prevent his retreat into the ports of Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, he profited with so much ability of a favorable 
wind, that on the thirty- first of August he made good his entrance 
into the channel in full view of the allies, who could not hinder him. 
His design was, to entice them up to the narrowest part of the strait, 
where the superiority of numbers would avail them little, and the 
advantage of position would thus compensate the inequality of forces* 
The allies followed him as far as Plymouth. Each of the hostile 
fleets preserved the best order ; the British, to avoid being approach- 
ed till after having arrived at the desirable point, and to be always 
prepared to fall upon such of the enemy's vessels as should chase 
theiii too near ; the French and Spaniards, to keep togetheri and to 
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gain Plymouth before the enemy. But admiral Hardy having eKided 
all the projects of his adversary, the count d'Orvillierd decided to 
retire from the coasts of England, and return to Brest. His retreat 
was attributed at the time to several causes, such as the continued 
prevalence of east winds, the want of provisions, the proximity of 
the equinox, and the great sickness and mortality among his crews, 
by which some of the ships were totally disabled. 

Such was the issue of an expedition which seemed to portend the 
downfall of a most powerful empire. If there never had been so 
great a naval force assembled on the seas, so never were effects less 
answerable to appearances. Enfeebled by the loss of more than 
five thousand sailors, victims of the epidemic, the combined fleet 
could attempt no enterprise during the rest of the campaign. It 
followed that the weaker gathered those fruits which the stronger 
might reasonably have expected. Not only the numerous fleets 
of British merchantmen, loaded with the riches of the two Indies, 
arrived happily in the ports of Great Britain, but tlie squadron of 
Hardy put to sea again, and captured a multitude of French and 
Spanish vessels. Europe was astonished; ^he had not expected 
that so many preparations and such mighty efforts were to end in this 
wise. The glory of the British marine thus acquired a new luster. 
The allies had, assuredly, shown no want either of ability or of 
valor ; but the greater part of men judge of merit by success, and 
the arms of the enemies of England lost much of their splendor. 
But whatever might be the causes which prevented the great nava. 
armaments of the belligerent powers from coming to a decisive ac- 
tion, a few days after their retreat several partial combats were en- 
gaged, in which the French, the English, and the Americans seemed 
to vie for the palm of deep and desperate valor. The count d'Or- 
villiers had sent out from Brest, to observe the movements of the 
British fleet, the frigate Surveilknte, commanded by the chevalier 
du Couedic, and the cutter Expedition, at the orders of the viscount 
de Roquefeuil. These two vessels fell in, near the isle of Ouessant, 
with the British frigate Quebec, captain Farmer, accompanied also 
by a sloop called the Rambler. The two parties immediately en- 
gaged with fury. The forces, skill, and bravery being equal on botn 
Sides, the action lasted three hours and a half. The frigates fought 
80 close that several times their yards got entangled. Their artillery 
had already made a frightful ravage ; the decks were covered with 
dead and wounded, their masts shivered and shot away ; they could 
no longer be steered. Nor one nor other, however, seemed disposed 
to retire or surrender. The French captain received a wound in 
the head| and feinted ; but on recovering sense, he immediateiy re- 
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somed Uie command. Two fresh wounds in the belly could not 
constrain him to give over ; on the contrary he gave orders for board- 
ing. Captain Farmer displayed^ on his part, an invincible courage. 
To smooth the way for boarding, the French threw a great quantity 
of grenades aboard the Quebec. Her sails took fire; the flames 
spread, and soon caught other parts of the ship. The English ex- 
erted themselves to extinguish them, and obstinately refused to strike. 
The chevalier du Couedic, to avoid the combustion, was forced to 
think of retiring, which he with difliculty accomplished. His bow- 
sprit got embarrassed with the rigging of the enemy. At length 
the fire took the magazine of the British frigate, and she blew up, 
with her colors waving to the last. 

The French captain, with an example of humanity that cannot be 
honored enough, devoted all his cares to saving the greatest possible 
number (A his enemies, who, to escape the flames, threw themselves 
headlong into the sea. Only forty-three of them coul«l be rescued 
from the waves, the sole survivors of three hundred men who com- 
posed the company of the Quebec. Captain Farmer was swallowed 
up with the wreck of his ship. The French frigate was unable to 
move ; the cutter Expedition disengaged herself from the Rambleri 
which she had combated with advantage, in order to succor the 
Surveillante. She took her in tow, and brought her ttie following 
day into the port of Brest. The French government, faithful to 
its own examples, and those of civilized nations, sent free to Eng- 
land the forty-three EngUshmen, not wiUing to retain those prison 
ers, who, in the same day, had escaped the fury of men, cannon, 
Are and water. The French had forty killed and a hundred wound- 
ed. The king promoted the chevalier du Couedic to the rank of 
captain of a ship. But he could not long enjoy the glorious repu- 
tation which his valor and humanity had acquired him ; his wounds 
proved mortal three days afler the engagement. He was deeply 
regretted in France; his name was pronounced with distinction 
throughout Europe, but no where with warmer eulogium than in 
England. 

A few days before, the coasts of Great Britain had witnessed a 
<:ombat no less sanguinary , and no less honorable for the two parties. 
Paul Jones, a Scotchman by birth, but engaged in the service of the 
United States, had establi^ed his cruise at first in the seas of Ire- 
land, and afterwards in those of Scotland, where he was waiting for 
an opportunity to make some prize, or, according to his practice, to 
land upon some point of the coast in order to sack the country. 
His flotilla was composed of the Bonhomme Richard, of forty guns, 
the AlUance, of thirty-six, both American ships ; the Pallas, a French 
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frigate of thirty-two, in the pay of congress, with two other smaHer 
vessels. He fell in with a British merchant fleet, on its return from 
the Baltic, convoyed by captain Pearson, with the frigate Serapis, of 
forty-four guns, and the Countess of Scarborough, of twenty. 

Pearson had no sooner perceived Jones, than he bore down to 
engage him, while the merchantmen endeavored to gain the coast. 
The American flotilla formed to receive him. The two enemies 
joined battle at about seven in the evening, with great resolution, and 
the conflict was supported on both sides with equal valor. The 
Serapis had the advantage of metal and maneuver; to obviate 
which, Jones took the resolution to fight her closer. He advanced 
till the two frigates were engaged yard to yard, and their sides so 
near that the muzzles of their guns came in contact. In this posi- 
tion they continued to fight from eight in the evening till ten, with an 
audacity boidering on frenzy. But the artillery of the Americans 
was no longer capable of producing much effect. ' The Richard, 
having received several heavy shot between wind and water, could 
now make no use whatever of her lower batteries, and two or three 
of her upper guns had burst, to the destruction of those who served 
them. Jones, at length, had only three left that could be worked,and 
he employed them against the masts of the hostile frigate. Seeing 
the little impression made by chain shot, he resorted to another 
mode of attack. He threw a vast quantity of grenades and fire 
works on board the British frigate. But his own now admitted the 
water on all sides^ and threatened every moment to go to the bottom. 
Some of his officers, having perceived it, asked him if he would 
surrender ? * No,' he answered them in a tremendous tone, and 
continued to push the grenades. The Serapis was already on fire 
in several places ; the English could with diflSculty extinguish the 
flames. Finally, they caught a cartridge, which, in an instant, fired 
all the others with a horrible explosion. All who stood near the 
helm were killed, and all the cannon of that part were dismounted. 
Meanwhile, Pearson was not disheartened ; he ordered his people to 
board. Paul Jones prepared himself to repulse them. The Eng- 
lish, in jumping on board him, found the Americans ready to receive 
them on the point of their pikes ; they made the best of their way 
back to their own vessel. But during this interval, the fire had com-^ 
municated itself from the Serapis to the Bonhomme Richard, and 
both were a prey to the flames. No peril could shake these despe- 
rate men. The night was dark, the combatants could no longer see 
each other but by the blaze of the conflagration, and through dense 
\*olutnes of smoke, while the sea was illuminated afar. At this mo- 
ment, the American frigate Alliance came up. Amidst the confusioti 
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^ke discharged her broadside mto tho Richard, dnd killed a part of 
her remaining defenders. As soon as she discovered her mistake, 
she fell with augmented fury upon the Serapis. Then the valiant 
Englishman, seeing a great part of his crew either killed or disabled, 
his artillery dismounted, his vessel dismasted, and quite enveloped 
in P.ames, surrendered. All joined to extinguish the fire, and at 
length it was accomplished. The eflTorts made to stop the numer- 
ous leaks of the Richard proved less fortunate ; she sunk the next 
morning. Out of three hundred and seventy-five men that were 
aboard that vessel, three hundred were killed or wounded. The 
English had but forty-nine killed, and their wounded amounted to 
no more than sixty-eight. History, perhaps, offers no example of 
an action more fierce, obstinate and sanguinary. During thid time 
the Pallas had attacked the Countess of Scarborough,and had captured 
her, not, however, without a stubborn resistance. After a victory so 
hard earned, so deplorable, Jones wandered with his shattered ves- 
sels for some days, at the mercy of the winds in the North sea. He 
finally made his way good, on the sixth of October, into the waters 
of the Texel. 

The events which we have just related are all that claim notice in 
the latter months of 1779, after the accession of Spain to the alK- 
ance formed against England. But at the commencement of the 
following year, other powers manifested dispositions which menaced 
that state witli new enemies, or at least with exceedingly dubious 
friends. 

1780. Ever since the commencement of the war, the Dutch had 
carried on privately a very lucrative commerce ; they conveyed into 
the ports of France ship timber, as well as all sorts of military, and 
especially naval, stores. The English were apprised of it, and the 
British government had often complained of it, in strong terms, to the 
States- General, not only as contrary to the rules which England was 
accustomed to observe in time of war, with respect to the commerce 
of neutrals, and which themselves either tacitly or expressly acknowl- 
edged, but also as a violation of the treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance existing between tlie two nations. The same government had 
also remonstrated against the protection granted in Holland to French 
and American privateers. The States-General answered on?y by 
disavowal, or evasive explanations. But about the beginning of Janu- 
ary, intelligence was received in England, that a numerous convoy of 
Dutch vessels, laden with naval stores for account of France, was 
already at sea, and that, in order to escape the vigilance of the Brit- 
ish cruisers, tlus fleet had placed itself under the protection of the 
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count de Byland^ who, with a squadron of ships of the line and frig- 
ates, convoyed another merchant fleet bound for the Mediterranean. 
The British admiralty dispatched captain Fielding, with a suflicienC 
number of ships, to examine the convoy, and to seize any vessels 
containing contraband articles. The British squadron having met 
that of Holland, captain Fielding requested permission to visit the 
merchant ships. It was refused him. This notwithstanding, he 
dispatched his boats for that purpose, which were fired at, and pre- 
vented from executing their orders by the Dutch. Upon this, the 
Englishman fired a shot ahead of the Dutch admiral ; it was answer- 
ed by a broadside ; and count Byland, having received Fielding's in 
return, and being in no condition of force to pursue the contest fur- 
ther, then struck his colors. Most of the Dutch vessels that were 
in the predicament which occasioned the contest, had already, by 
pushing close to the shore, escaped the danger, and proceeded with- 
out interruption to the French ports. The others were seized. The 
Englishman then informed the Dutch admiral that he was at liberty 
to hoist his colors and prosecute his voyage. He hoisted his colors 
indeed; but he refused to separate from any part of his convoy ; and 
he accordingly, with the whole of the fleet, which was seized, accom- 
panied the British squadron to Spithead. The ships and their car- 
goes were confiscated as contraband. This intelligence excited a 
violent clamor in Holland. The Dutch were at this time divided in 
two parties, one of which held for France, and the other for England. 
All those who belonged to the first were exceedingly indignant; they 
exclaimed that no consideration should induce them to endure 
patiently so daring an outrage. Even the partisans of the EngUsh 
could not venture to justify their conduct. It was easy to foresee 
that this incident was about to produce a rupture. Far from fear- 
ing, the British government wished it ; it preferred an open war to 
the clandestine assistance which Holland was lending to France. 
It had, besides, already fixed a hankering eye upon the Dutch riches, 
which, in the security of peace, were spread over the seas, or were 
amassed, without defense, in distant islands. Moreover, the States- 
General had made no preparation for war, and it was to be supposed 
that they could not very suddenly enter the field. 

This event, the instigations of France, the disposition to profit of 
the critical situation of Great Britain, at that time assailed by so many 
powerful enemies, and especially the desire to liberate the commerce 
of neutrals from British vexations, gave origin to that league of tlie 
states of the north, known by the name of the Armed Neutrality, 
It had, if not for author, at least for chief, the empress of Russia, Cath- 
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anne 11., who was immediately jomed by the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark. The bases of this confederacy were, that neutral vessels 
might freely navigate from one port to another, even upon the coasts 
of belligerent powers ; that all effects appertaining to one of these 
powers, become free so soon as they are on board a neutral vessel, 
except such articles as by a prior treaty should have been declared 
contraband ; that to determine what articles were to be considered 
contraband, the empress of Russia referred to the tenth and eleventh 
articles of her treaty with Great Britain, the obligations of which were 
to be extended to all the other belligerent powers ; that to specify 
what ports were to be deemed blockaded, it was agreed that those 
only should be accounted as such, before which there should be sta- 
tioned a sufficient number of en^my ships to render their entrance 
perilous ; finally, that the preceding principles should serve as rules 
in judicial proceeding, and in sentences to be pronounced respecting 
the legality of prizes. To command respect for this confederation, 
the three allied courts agreed, that each of them should keep a part 
of its naval force equipped, and stationed so as to form an uninter- 
nipted chain of ships prepared to protect their common trade, and to 
afford each other mutual support and succor. They also agreed, 
that when any vessel whatever should have shown by its papers that 
it was not carrier of any contraband article, it might place itself 
under the escort of ships of war, which should prevent its being stop* 
ped, or diverted from its destination. This article, which ascribed to 
the state interested, or to its allies, the right of judging of the nature 
of cargoes with respect to contraband, appeared to exclude the right 
of visit, so strenuously claimed by England ; against whom, notwith* 
standing the general terms that were employed, it was manifest that 
all this display of maritime force was directed. The allies accom* 
panied the foregoing stipulations with professions of the most generous 
sentiments ; they declared that they were armed for the defense of 
the rights of nature and of nations ; for the liberty of the human 
race, aqd for the prosperity of Europe in particular. In effect, the 
European nations, with the exception of the English, manifested an 
extreme satisfaction with this new plan of the northern powers ; the 
wisdom and magnanimity of Catharine II. became the object of uni« 
versal encomium ; so universal was the hatred which the tnaritime 
vexations of En^and had excited against that power ! The articles 
of the armed neutrality were communicated to all the European states, 
especially to France, Spain, Holland, England, and Portugal, with 
invitation to accede to them. The courts of Versailles and Madrid, 
eager to profit of the circumstance to sow the seeds of division h^ 
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tween Gtfiai Britsin and neutrals, hastened to address their feli^ta- 
tions to the empress of Russia, and to answer that they were read} 
not only to join the confederacy, but that they had long before given 
their admirals and sea officers such instructions that the principles of 
the armed neutrality were aheady in force as to them. They added, 
that equity had directed them to those very measures which were now 
proclaimed by the confederate powers of the north. The court of 
Lisbon, accustomed to an excessive condescension towards Eng- 
land, declined the alliance. The States-General of Holland delibe- 
rated upon the course they had to pursue. The British ministers, 
either hoping or fearing what was to happen, or in order to constrain 
them to declare themselves, had already required them to furnish to 
England the subsidies stipulated by the treaty of alliance. The 
Dutch alledged the inevitable tardiness of their deliberations ; the 
truih was, tliey were determined to give nothing. The cabinet of St. 
James then took a resolution calculated to compel them to a decis- 
ion, and to prevent their joining the northern confederacy. It gave 
them to understand, that notwithstanding the number and power of 
its enemies, it was resolved to proceed to the last extremities witL 
the Dutch nation, unless it adhered to the ancient system of neutral- 
ity. Accordingly the king of Great Britain issued a proclamationi 
purporting that the non-performance of the States-General with re- 
spect to the succors stipulated by the treaty of alliance, was to be 
considered as a violation of that treaty ; that they had thereby fallen 
from those privileges which they derived only from the alliance ; and 
that the subjects of the United Provinces were, therefore, hencefor- 
ward to be considered upon the same footing with those of othei 
neutral states not allied. By this step the British king, even before 
his demand had been exptessly rejected, freed himself from the obli- 
gations of the treaty of alliance. He hoped, by this vigorous proce 
dure, so to intimidate the Dutch, that they would decUne entering into 
the almost universal combination of Europe against the maritime pre- 
tensions of England. His expectations were much disappointed. 
The French party possessed a decided preponderance in the repub- 
lic, particularly in the most influential provinces, such as Holland and 
West Friesland. The impression also produced by the insult oflfered 
Byland, was too recent ; hence, after long and frequent debates, it 
was voted, with unanimity of provinces, that the subsidies to England 
should not be pcud ; moreover, that the escort of ships of war should 
be given to the merchantmen of the republic, with the exception 
only of those which, according to the stipulations of former treaties, 
might be deemed contraband. It was further decreed, that the in- 
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▼itation of the empress of Russia should be accepted with gratitude, 
imd that a negotiation for that purpose should be opened with prince 
Gallitzin, her majesty's envoy extraordinary to the States-GeneraL 

Already suntmnded with enemies, and seeing Russia warer, whose 
power and alliance demanded a serious attention, England, without 
consenting to admit the principles of the armed neutrality, answered 
by vague generalities, which manifested, at least, a desire to pre- 
serve peace. Meanwhile, amidst the open or covert perils against 
which she had to defend herself, she not only betrayed no symptoms 
of discouragement, but even discovered a determination to prose* 
cute the war with vigor upon the American continent. The only 
change which took place in her plans, as we have already seen, was 
to leave merely sufficient garrisons in New York, and to direct all 
her efforts against the southern provinces. Accordingly, to enable 
Clinton to attack the Carolinas, admiral Arbuthnot had set sail for 
America, in the month of May, with a fleet of ships of war and up- 
wards of four hundred transports. But soon after his departure 
from the coasts of England, he received intelligence that the French, 
under the conduct of the prince of Nassau, had attacked the isle of 
Jersey, situated near the coasts of Normandy. Thinking it better to 
conform to the empire of circumstances, than to his instructions, he 
sent back his convoy into Torbay, and repaired with his squadron to 
the relief of Jersey. The attempt of the French miscarried. The 
admiral resmned his original route. But such were the obstacles 
that ensued this retardment, that he lost much time in getting out of 
the channel, and gaining sea room to shape his course for America ; 
so that it was late in August before he arrived at New York. The 
English, at first, however, made no movement, because they were 
inhibited by the count d'Estaing, at that time engaged in the siege 
of Savannah. Finally, on intelligence of the issue of that enter- 
prise, and the departure of the French admiral from the coasts of 
America, Clinton had embarked with seven thousand men, under 
convoy of Arbuthnot, upon the expedition of South Carolina. 

England intended not only to carry on the war with energy upon 
the American continent, and to defend her possession in the WesI 
Indies, but she even projected conquests in this quarter, if the occa- 
sion should present itself. The ministers accordingly resolved to 
send to those islands a considerable re-inforcement, both of ships and 
troops, under the conduct of admiral Rodney, a man in whom the 
government, and even the whole British nation, had reposed extreme 
confidence. It apfteared the more essential to dispatch these suc- 
cors to the West Indies, as the French were preparing on tbeir 
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part to pass thither a formidable re-inforcement under the count de 
Guichen . But before admiral Rodney had put to sea, it was deemed 
expedient to employ him in a more important expedition. Spain 
had commenced hostilities by laying close siege ^d blockade to the 
fottress of Gibraltar. The blockade was confided to admiral don 
Barcelo, a seaman of great vigilance. He exerted his utmost dili- 
gence to prevent any sort of supplies from finding their way into the 
place. The garrison already b^n to suffer severely from scarcity. 
They could not even hope to receive provision from the neighboring 
coasts, by means of light boats which might have eludqd the watch- 
fulness of the Spaniards ; for the inhabitants of the Barbary shor^, 
and especially the emperor of Morocco, had declared themselves for 
Spain, as soon as they ascertained the inferiority of the English in 
the Mediterranoan. There remained, therefore, no other way of 
re-victualing the place but from England itself, and the convoy 
destined for this purpose required a formidable escort. Rodney 
was charged with this enterprise. He departed from the British 
coasts in the first days of the year, with a fleet of twenty-one sail of 
the line, and a considerable number of provision vessels. Fortune 
favored his first efforts. He had only been a few days at sea, when 
he fell in with a convoy of fifteen Spanish merchantmen, bound from 
St. Sebastian to Cadiz, under the guard of the Guipuscoa, a new 
ship of sixty-four guns, of four frigates from thirty-two to twenty- 
six, and of two smaller vessels. Rodney gave chase, and took the 
whole fleet. The capture was the more fortunate, as the greater part 
of the vessels were loaded with wheat, flour, and other sorts of pro- 
vision ; and the remainder with bale goods and naval stores. The 
lormer he conveyed to Gibraltar, and the latter he sent back to 
England, where the naval stores were much wanted. But this wai 
only the prelude to greater and more brilliant success. On the six- 
teenth of January, admiral Rodney fell in, off cape St. Vincent, 
with a Spanish squadron of eleven ships of the line, under the com- 
mand of don Juan Langara. The Spanish admiral, if he had 
chosen, might, have avoided the encounter of a force so prodigously 
superior to his own. But the moment he descried the enemy's sails 
from his mast head, instead of sending out his frigates to reconnoiter, 
and falling back upon a port, he immediately formed his ships in 
order of battle. When, on the near approach of the English, he 
became certain of their superiority, he endeavored to withdraw, but 
it was ah-eady too late. Admiral Rodney had given the signal for a 
general chase, witfi orders to engage as the ships came up in rota- 
tion ; taking at the same time the lee gage, to prevent the enemy's 
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retreat into their own ports. The English ships so much outsailed 
the Spanish, that by four in the evening the headmost had come up 
with them, and began to engage ; then* fire was returned with great 
spirit and resolution by the Spaniards. The night was dark, tem- 
pestuous and dismal ; the proximity of the shoals of St. Lucar ren- 
dered the scene more terrible. Early in the action the Spanish ship 
San Domingo, of seventy guns and six hundred men, blew up, and 
all on board perished. The action and pursuit continued until two 
in the morning. The Spanish admiral's ship, the Phcenix, of eighty 
guns, with three others of seventy, were taken and carried safely 
into Gibraltar. The San Eugenio and San Julian had also surren^ 
dered to the English, who had shifted their officers, and put a cer- 
tain number of British seamen on board each of them. But the sea 
being rough, the night tempestuous, and the breakers very near, 
the English officers, having no pilots that knew the Spanish coast, 
placed themselves at the discretion of their prisoners, who, from van- 
quished becoming victors, carried the two ships into the port of 
Cadiz. Two other ships of the line and two frigates, all greatly 
damaged, escaped into the same port. The following day the Eng- 
lish had great difficulty in extricating their fleet from the shoals, and 
getting back into deep water. Don Juan de Langara had been 
wounded severely. 

Admiral Rodney hastened to profit of his victory ; he entered 
Gibraltar. In a short time he deposited there all the supplies he had 
brought ; provision became so abundant that the fortress found itself 
in a situation to endure a long siege without further recruit. After 
having accomplished, with equal utility to his country and glory to 
himself, the orders of his court, Rodney proceeded, about the middle 
of February, with a part of his force, for the West Indies. He left 
the rest of his fleet witli the Spanish prizes on their way to England, 
under the conduct of rear-admiral Digby. Fortune, who had shown 
herself so propitious to the English, seemed disposed to serve them 
still on their return. They perceived at a great distance a squadron 
consisting of several French ships of different sizes. It was a con- 
voy bound to the Isle of France, under the protection of the Proteus 
and-Ajax, both of sixty-four guns, and of the frigate la Charmante. 
The viscount du Chilleau commanded the whole. As soon as he 
discovered the English, he made a signal to the Ajax and ti;e bulk 
of the convoy to make their escape by the rear. As to himself, he 
rallied about the Proteus, the frigate, and some smaller vessels, in 
order to take up the attention of the enemy. His stratagem suc- 
ceefied. Rear-admiral Digby gave no heed to the Ajaz^ and the 
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greater part of the convoy which retired under her escort ; he was 
fully occupied in pursuit of the Proteus, which sailed with such 
celerity that she had little to fear ; but unluckily, she carried away 
some of her spars, which so retarded her progress that she fell into 
the hands of the English, together with three transports. Such was 
the success of Rodney's expedition to Gibraltar. It was celebrated 
in England by unusual rejoicings, as well on account of its real im- 
portance, as because it was the first good news which had arrived 
for so long a time. The parliament voted public thanks to George 
Rodney. 

Thus England, while she defended herself, on the one hand, 
against her enemies in Europe, prepared herself, on the other, to 
attack at once the republicans upon the American continent, and the 
French and Spaniards in the West Indies. Her resolution' in the 
midst of so many perils, and such powerful foes, became the object 
of universal admiration. Her constancy was compared to that of 
Louis XIV., who nobly faced the coalition of all Europe against him. 
She was declared to imitate the still more recent example of Fred- 
eric the Great, who had withstood all the efforts of the most formida- 
ble confederacy. Even those who had the most openly blamed the 
conduct of the British government towards its colonies, were now 
the very men who most extolled her present magnanimity. But 
' thinking men better appreciated the truth ; if they commended the 
firmness of the British monarch, they neither compared him to Louis 
XIV. nor yet to Frederic the Great. They reflected that England, 
being an island, cannot, without extreme difficulty, be attacked in its 
interior parts, and in the very elements of its force ; and that naval 
battles are never so decisive as those of land. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the ardor and intrepidity of the British natior seemed 
to increase with all the dangers of its position. The most formidable 
antagonists of the ministry suspended their attacks, in order to devote 
themselves exclusively to the necessities of the &tate. ' Let us first 
triumph abroad,' they exclaimed ; ' we will then settle this contro- 
versy between ourselves.' In the country, as in the most opulent 
cities, a multitude of private individuals engaged to advance large 
sums in order to levy and organize troops. Not private subjects 
only, but political and commercial bodies vied in promptness to offer 
the state their voluntary contributions. The East India Company 
presented the government with three ships of seventy-four guns, and 
a sum sufficient to raise and maintain six thousand seamen. Extra- 
ordinary bounties were given to those who presented themselves to 
serve the king by sea or land. Tiiis lure, together with the love 
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of country and hatred for the French and Spaniards, drew sailors 
to the ships in multitudes ; upon the whole surface of the kingdom 
the militia were seen forming themselves to the exercise of arms 
In a wordy all Great Britain was in motion to combat the Bourbons. 
The p6q>le of Europe, who had thought at first that she would 
find it difficult to resist the formidable forces which that house had 
marshaled for her destructioni b^gan to beUeve that so much cour- 
age and firmness might be crowned with victory, or at least render 
the struggle still for a kng time dulMous, and consistent with her 
safety. 
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BOOK THIRTEENTH. 

1780. I HATB now to describe an ohf tinate war, remarkable for 
its numerous encounters and Yariety of suoeess, and one which, per- 
haps, more than any other, has demonstrated how uncertain is the 
fate of arms, how inconstant the fietvor of fortune, and wtlh what per- 
tinacity the human mind can arm itself in pursuit of that whereon 
it has fixed its desires. Victory often produced the effects of defeat, 
and defeat those of victory ; the victors frequently became the van- 
quished, the vanqubhed the victors. In little actions was exhibited 
great valor; and the prosperous or unfortunate efforts of a handful 
of combatants had sometimes more important consequences than in 
Europe attend those terrible battles, where valiant and powerful na- 
tions rush to the shock of arms. The Carolinas saw no cessation 
of this fierce conflict, till by numberless reverses the cause of Great 
Britain began to be considered altogether hopeless upon the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Sir Henry Clinton, as we have related in the preceding book, had 
departed from the state of New York for the expedition of the Car- 
olinas ; the first object of it was the conquest of Charleston, the re- 
duction of which, it was calculated, would involve that of the entire 
province. He took with him seven to eight thousand men, English, 
Hessians and loyalists. Among them was found a corps of excellent 
cavalry, a species of force very essential to the success of operations 
in open and flat countries. Clinton had likewise taken care to fill 
his transports with an immense quantity of military stores and pro- 
vision. The English moved towards their object, animated with ex- 
treme ardor and confidence of victory. The winds and sea were at 
first highly favorable; but there afterwards arose a most violent 
tempest, which dispersed the whole fleet, and greatly damaged the 
most of the vessels. Some arrived about the last of January at 
Tybee, in Georgia; others were intercepted by the Americans. 
One transport foundered, with all its lading; the horses, both artillerv 
and troop, that were on board, nearly all perished. These losses, 
distressing at any time, were grievous and next to irreparable, under 
the present circumstances. Tliey, moreover, so retarded the enter- 
prise of Charleston, that the Americans had time 'to put that place 
m a state of defense. 

An the dispersed corps at length re-assembled in Georgia. The 
victorious troops of Savannah received those of Clinton with a high 
flush of spirits • all exerted themselves with emulation to remedy the 
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disasters sustained in the passage. When all their preparations were 
completed, that is, on the tenth of February, they set sail in the 
transports, under convoy of some ships of war. Favored by the 
winds, they soon reached the mouth of North IMisto, a river which 
empties itself into the sea at a short distance from the Isle of St. 
John upon the coast of South Carolina. After having reconnoit^red 
the places and passed the bar, the British army landed, and took 
possession first of the above mentioned island^ and next, that of 
James, which stretches to the south of Charleston harbor. It after- 
wards, by throwing a bridge over Wappoo Cut, extended its posts 
on the main land to the banks of Ashley river, which washes the 
walls of Charleston. From Wappoo Cut it was intended to pass the 
troops in galleys and flat boats to the left bank of the Ashley, upon 
which Charleston stands. But the delays occasioned by the events 
of the passage having given the Americans time to erect new fortifi- 
cations, and to re-inforce the garrison, Clinton determined not to 
undertake the siege till after having drawn a re-inforcement from 
general Prevost, stationed at Savannah, whom he accordingly di- 
rected to send him twelve hundred men, including the greatest num- 
ber of cavalry possible. He had likewise written to Knyphausen, 
who, after his departure, commanded in the state of New York, to 
forward him, with all expedition, re-inforcements and munitions. A 
few days after, general Patterson joined him with the troops from 
Georgia, after having endured excessive fatigues, and surmounted 
the numerous obstacles thrown in his way, not only by swoln rivers 
and miry roads, but also by the enemy, whose light detachments 
nad hung on his left flank from Savannah to far within the frontiers 
of Carolina. Meanwhile, Clinton intrenched himself upon the banks 
of the Ashley and of the adjacent arms of the sea, in order to se 
cure his communications with the fleet. During this interval colo- 
nel Tarleton, of whom there will be frequent mention in the course 
of this history, an oflicer of cavalry, as skillful as enterprising, had 
repaired to the fertile island of Port Royal, where, employing money 
with the disafiected and force with the patriots, he spared no exer- 
tions for the acquisition of horses to replace those lost in the pas- 
sage. If he could not collect as many as the exigencies of the ser- 
vice demanded, yet the success much surpassed his expectations. 
Thus, about the last of March, every thing was in preparation for 
commencing the siege of Charl^ton ; the British army was separat- 
ed firom the place only by the waters of the river Ashfey. 

On the other hand, the Americans had omitted none of those 
preparations, whether civil or military, which they deemed the most 
suitable for a vigorous defense ; although, in truth, it had not been 
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in their power to eflfect dl that was requisite to meet the danger of 
the emergency. The paper currency was so out 6f credit with the 
inhabitants of South Carolina, that it was excessively difficult to pur- 
chase with it the necessaries of war. The want of soldiers was felt 
with equal severity. The militia, impatient to enjoy repose after the 
painful operations of Georgia, during the preceding winter, had dis- 
banded and retired to their habitations. 

Another motive also discouraged them from marching to the 
succor of Charleston ; and that was, the fear of the small-pox. 
which it was known prevailed in that city. Moreover, the six regi- 
ments of the line, belonging to the provinces, were so enfeebled by 
desertions, diseases, battle, and the expiration of engagements, that 
all together did not amount to a thousand soldiers. It should be 
added, that many of the Carolinians were induced to profit of the 
amnesty offered by general Prevost, at Savannah, some through loy- 
alty towards the king, others to preserve their effects from pillage. 
In effect, the English put to sack and devastation, without lenity, the 
property of all those who continued to serve under the banners of 
congress; and, besides, the victory of Savannah had penetrated 
minds With a great teiror of the British arms. The major part were 
reluctant to immure themselves within a city which they believed 
little capable of resisting the assaults of so audacious an enemy. 

Such was the penury of means to which South Carolina was 
reduced; the congress displayed not much more energy. They 
had been seasonably apprised of the designs of the English, and 
would fain have averted the storm they saw going to burst upon 
South Carolina. But on the one hand, the weakness of the army 
of Washington, which a great number of his soldiers had abandoned 
at the termination of their engagement ; on the other, the force of 
the garrisons which Clinton had left in the state of New York, ren- 
dered it unadvisable to detach any effective succor to Charleston. 
Nevertheless, to support by words those whom they were unable to 
assist by deeds, or under the persuasion that the people, re-animated 
at the peril which menaced ^outh Carolina, would voluntarily fly to 
arms, the congress wrote to the chiefs of that province, to arm them- 
selves witli constancy, for it was intended to send them a re-inforce- 
ment of nine thousand men. But the fact proved that they could 
only send fifteen hundred, of the regular troops of North CaroUna 
and Virginia. The congress dispatched, besides, two frigates, a 
corvette, and some smaller vessels, to maintain, if possible, a com- 
munication by sea with the besieged city. The Carolinians were 
also exhorted to arm their slaves ; a scheme, however, which was 
not put in execution^ whether because of the universal repugnaDCu 
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thai was felt to such a measurei or because there was not at hand a 
sufficiency of arms for the purpose. Notwithstanding this coldness 
of the citizens, the ma^strates of Charieston, encouraged by the 
presence and words of general Lincok, who directed all that con- 
cerned the military part, held a general council, in which it was 
resolved to defend the city to the last extremity. Yet more, know 
ing how important in the operations of war, and especially in all 
cases of emergency, is the unity of measures and power, they con- 
ferred a sort of dictature on John Rutledge, their governor, giving 
him authority to do whatever he should think necessary to the safety 
of the republic. They withheld, however, the power over the Ufe of 
citizens ; as he could punish none with death without a legal trial. 
Vested with such an authority, Rutledge called out the militia ; but 
tew displayed their colors. He then issued a proclamation, sum- 
moning ail persons inscribed on the military rolls, or having property 
in the city, to muster and join the garrison ; their disobedience for- 
feited their estates. At so rigorous an order, some made their 
appearance ; but slill the number of those who took arms was far 
from answering the wishes of the governor. The inhabitants of the 
country seemed plunged in a kind of stupor ; they wished, before 
they took their side, to see what would be the fate of events ; in 
brief, the garrison of so considerable a city scarcely amounted to five 
thousand men, inclusive of regulars, militia, and seamen. The first, 
who were principally relied on for the defense of the place, were to 
the number of about two thousand. Meanwhile, tlie fortifications 
were pushed with indefatigable industry. They consisted, on the 
land side, in a chain of redoubts, lines and batteries, extending 
from one river to the other, and covered with an artillery of eighty 
cannon and mortars. In the front of either flank, the works were 
covered by swamps, originating from the opposite rivers, and tending 
towards the center ; through which they were connected by a canal 
passing from one to the other. Between these outward impediments 
and the works were two strong rows of abattis, the trees being buried 
slanting in the earth, so that their heads, facing outwards, formed a 
kind of fraise work against the assailants ; and these were further 
secured by a ditch double picketed. In the center, where the nat- 
ural defe^nses were unequal to those on the flanks, the Americans 
had constructed a horn work of masonry, as well to remedy that de- 
fect, as to cover the principal gate. Such were the fortifications which, 
itxetching across the neck behind the city, and from the Ashley river 
to Cooper's river, defended it on the part of the land. But on the 
two sides where it is washed by these rivers, the Americans had 
contented themselves with erecting numerous batteries, constructed, 
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the better to resist shot, of earth mingled with pahnetto wood. All 
parts of the shore, where it was possible to land, had been secarod 
by strong palisades. To support the defenses on shore, the Ameri- 
cans had a considerable marine force in the harbor, consisting in 
eight of their own frigates, with one French frigate, besides several* 
smaller vessels, principally galleys. These were judiciously moored 
at a narrow pass, between Sullivan's island and the middle ground ; 
and if they had continued in this position, they might have severely 
annoyed the British squadron, on its approach to Fort Moultrie, 
situated on Sullivan's island, so much celebrated for the obstinate 
and successful defense which it made against the attack of the Eng- 
lish in 1776. But when admiral Arbuthnot advanced with his ships 
to Charleston bar, the American flotilla, abandoning its station, and 
leaving Port Moultrie to its own fortune, retired to Charleston ; where 
most of the ships, with a number of merchant vessels, being fitted 
with chevaux-de-frize on their decks, were sunk to obstruct the 
channel of Cooper's river, where it flows between the left part of the 
town and a low sand bank called Shute's Folly. Thus, with the 
exception of Port Moultrie, there remained nothing to prevent the 
British fleet from entering the harbor, to co-operate with the land 
forces. In this manner the inhabitants prepared to defend them- 
selves valiantly against the attack of the enemy ; but they still found- 
ed their hope on the succors of their neighbors of North Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Lincoln and Rutledge exhibited a rivalship of zeal and talent in 
their efforts to impart fresh confidence to the besieged, and new 
strength to the works. TTiey were admirably seconded by two 
French enpneers, de Laumoy and de Cambray. The troops of 
the line were charged with the defense of the intrenchments, as the 
post of peril, and the militia had the guard of the banks of the 
river. 

As soon as Clinton had completed all his preparations, the twenty- 
ninth of March, having lefr a detachment to guard his magazines at 
Wappoo Cut, he passed the Ashley river without opposition, twelve 
miles above Charleston. Immediately afler his debarkation he sent 
a body of infantry and cavalry to occupy the great road and scour 
the country to within cannon-shot from the place. The army then 
followed, and took post across the isthmus behind the city, at the 
distance of a mile and a half. From this moment, the garrison lost 
all communication with the land ; the enemy being masters of both 
sides of the Ashley, there remained no way open for succors ol 
men and provision but across the Cooper -on their left. The roya^ 
ists had sooti transported to their camp, through the assistance to 
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captain Elplimstone with his boats and armed galleys, all the heavy 
artillery, stores, and baggage. On the night of the first of April, 
they broke groond within eight hundred yards of the American 
works ; and in a week their guns were mounted in battery. 

In the meantime, admiral Arbuthnot had made his dispositions for 
passing the bar in order to gain the entrance of Charleston harbor. 
The frigates, as drawing less water, passed without any difficulty ; 
but the ships of the line could not be got over till after having been 
lightened of tlieir artillery, munitions, and even their water ; the 
whole squadron passed on the twentieth of March. Arbuthnot came 
to anchor at Five Fathom Hole ; he had still, however, to surmount, 
before he could take an active part in the siege of Charleston, the 
obstacle of Fort Moultrie, occupied by colonel Pinckney with a 
respectable force. The English admiral, profiting 6f a south wind 
and flood tide, weighed anchor on the ninth of April, and passing it 
under a press of sail, took his station within cannon-shot from the 
city near James island. Colonel Pinckney had opened all his artil- 
lery upon the British vessels, at the moment of their passage ; but 
such was the rapidity of their way, that it did them little damage. 
The dead and wounded were less than thirty ; a solitary transport 
was abandoned and burned. 

In this state of things, the batteries ready to be opened, and the 
place already invested by sea and land, Clinton and Arbuthnot sent 
a joint summons to general Lincoln, holding out the fatal conse- 
quences of a cannonade and storm, and stating the present as the 
only favorable opportunity for preserving the lives and property of the 
inhabitants. The American answered spiritedly, that he was deter- 
mined to defend himself. The English immediately commenced 
their fire ; the place answered it briskly. But the besiegers had the 
advantage of a more numerous artillery, particularly in mortars, which 
made great ravages. The pioneers and miners, under the direction 
of the same Moncriefie who had gained so much honor in the de- 
fense of Savannah, pushed forward the works with extreme rapidity. 
The second parallel was already completed and furnished with its 
t)atteries ; every thing promised the English an approaching victory ; 
but the Americans had assembled a corps on the upper part of 
Cooper river, at a place called Monk's Comer. They were under 
the conduct of general Huger ; and from that position they coukl 
mvest the besiegers on their rear, revictual Charleston, and in case 
of extremity, enable the garrison to evacuate the place, and retreat 
with safety into the country. 

Besides, however feeble was this corps, it might serve as an incen* 
ti\ e and rallying point for continual accessions. North Carolina had 
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already dispatched to their camp a great cpiantity of anns^ stores 
aod baggage. Under these considerations, general Clinton detached 
fourteen hundred men, under lieutenant-colonel W^Mter, to strike 
at this body of republicans before it should become more considera- 
ble, to break m upon the remaining communications of the besieged, 
and to seize the principal passes of the country. Colonel Webster 
was accompanied by Tarleton and Ferguson, both partisans of dis- 
tinguished gallantry. The Americans had established their principal 
cantonments on the left side of the Cooper, and being masters of 
Bi^ns Bridge, on that river, they had passed all their cavalry to 
the right bank. This position was strong, the bridge being accessi- 
ble only by a causeway through an impracticable morass ; but they 
were off ^eir guard, having neglected to post videttes, and to re- 
connoiter the environs. Moreover, their dispositions were defective , 
they had placed the cavalry in front, and the mfantry m rear. The 
English arrived, unexpectedly, at three in the morning; their attack 
was impetuous ; it routed the Americans in a few instants ; all 
perished save those who sought safety by flight. General Huger, 
and the colonels Washington and Jamieson, threw themselves into 
the morass, and were fortunate enough to escape by favor of the 
darkness. Four hundred horses, a prize of high value, fell into the 
hands of the victors, with many carriages loaded with arms, clothing 
and stores. The royalists took possession of the bridge, and, soon 
after, secured another passage lower down, and overrun the country 
on the left side of the river, particularly the district of St. Thomas. 
In this manner the besieged were deprived also of the Cooper river, 
and Charleston found itself completely enclosed. The garrison was 
not judged sufliciently strong to warrant any opposition to this en- 
terprise. The Americans attempted only to fortify a point on the 
left bank, called Point Lamprey ; but Webster's corps being consid- 
erably re-inforced, and lord Cornwallis having taken the command 
on that side of the river, they found themselves constrained to aban- 
don this last post. The British foraged without obstacle, prevented 
the assembling of the militia, and cut off every species of succor. 
A few days after, Tarleton, having advanced with incredible celerity 
upon the banks of tlie Santee river, attacked and routed another 
body of republican cavalry, commanded by colonel Buford ; arms, 
horses, munitions, every thing fell into the power of the victor. Ad- 
verse fortune continued to pursue the republicans. Admiral Arbuth- 
not landed on Sullivan's island a body of seamen and marines, men 
of approved hardihood. He began to enclose Fort Moultrie ; having 
procured a full knowledge of the state of the garrison and defei^es 
of the place, he prepared to storm it on the part of the west and 
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northwest, where the works were the weakest. The garrison, sen- 
sible of the impossibility of relief, the English being masters of the 
sea, and seeing the means of attack incomparably superior to those 
of resistance, surrendered, the seventh of May. Thus Fort Moul- 
trie, which four years before had repulsed all the forces of admi- 
ral Hyde Parker, fell, without iinng a shot, into the power of the 
royalists. 

In the meantime, the besiegers had completed their third parallel, 
which they carried close to the canal we have already described ; 
and by a sap pushed to the dam which supplied it with water on the 
right, they had drained it in several parts to the bottom. They 
hastened to arm this parallel with its batteries, and to complete the 
traverses and other mines of communication. The place being thus 
environed, and the bombardment about to commence, Clinton sum- 
moned Lincoln anew. A negotiation was opened, but the American 
conunander required not only that the citizens and militia should be 
free with respect to their persons, but tliat they should also be per- 
mitted to sell their property, and retire with the proceeds wherever 
they might see fit ; the English general refused to grant these condi- 
tions. He insisted that the whole garrison should surrender at dis- 
cretion ; and, as to property, he would agree to nothing further than 
that it should not be given up to pillage. The conferences were 
broken off, and hostilities recommenced. The fortifications were 
battered with violence by the heavy artillery ; bombs and carcasses 
overwhelmed the town, and lighted frequent conflagrations ; the 
Hessian marksmen felled all that showed themselves at the embra- 
sures, or on the ramparts. Neither shelter nor retreat remained to 
the besieged ; every thing indicated that the moment of surrender 
must soon arhve. The fire of the place was already become lan- 
guid ; its artillery was in part dismounted, and its best cannoniers 
either killed or out of service ; and the English had pushed on their 
works tin they issued in the ditch of the place. The city was men- 
aced with an assault ; discord began to break out within ; the timid 
and those attached to the royal party murmured aloud ; they con- 
jured Lincoln not to expose to inevitable destruction, so rich, so 
important a city. They represented that the stock of provision was 
nearly exhausted ; that the engineers considered it impossible to 
sustain a storm ; in a word, that there was not the least way of safe- 
ty left open. 

In so terrible an extremity, Lincoln divested himself of his natu- 
ral inflexibility ; and, on the twelfth of May, the capitulation was 
signed. The garrison were allowed some of the honors of war ; but 
they were not to uncase their colors, nor their drums to beat a Brit- 
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isn march. The continelntal troops and seamen were to keep their 
baggage, and to remain prisoners of war until they were exchanged. 
The militia were to be permitted to return to their respective homesi 
as prisoners on pafole ; and whils they adhered to their parole, ^rere 
not to be molested by the British troops in person or property. The 
citizens of aU sorts to be considered as prisoners on parole^ and to 
hold their property on the same terms with the militia. The officers 
of the army and navy to retain their servants, swords, pistols, and 
their baggage unsearched. As to general Lincoln, he was to have 
liberty to send a ship to Philadelphia with his dispatches. 

Thus, after a siege of forty days, the capital of South Carolina 
fell into the hands of the royalists. Seven general officers, ten con- 
tinental regiments, much thinned, it is true, and three battalions of 
artillery, prisoners of the English, gave signal importance to their 
victory ; the whole number of men in arms who were taken, was 
estimated at six thousand. Four hundred pieces of artillery, of 
every sort, were the prey of the victors, with no small quantity of 
powder, balls and bombs ; three stout American frigates, one French^ 
and a polacre of the same nation, augmented the value of the con- 
quest. The loss of men was not great on either side, and was not 
very unequally shared. 

The Carolinians complained greatly of their not being propei^ 
assisted by their neighbors, particularly the Virginians, in this long 
and arduous struggle. The conduct of genend Lincoln was unani- 
mously blamed, though very differently judged. Som^ reproached 
him for having allowed himself to be cooped up in so extensive and 
indefensible a town, instead of continuing the war in the open AM. 
They said that if he had taken this course, he might have preserved 
to the Union a considerable army, and the most fertile part of the 
province ; that it would have been much better to harass and fatigue 
the enemy by marches, retreats, ambuscades, and well concerted at- 
tacks ; that Washington had acted very differently, and with greater 
utility to his country, when, to the loss of his army, he preferred that 
of the island of New York, and even of the city of Philadelphia 
itself. It was not Lincoln alone, however, who should have been 
made responsible for events, but the congress and the neighboring 
provincial states ; since they promised, at the ^)proach of danger, 
reinforcements which they did not furnish. 

Other censors of the general's conduct condemned him for not 
having evacuated the town, when all the roads were still open on the 
left side of the Cooper river. But if he followed an opposite coun- 
sel, it should be attributed, at first, to this same hope of promised 
succor ; and then, after the rout of Monk's Comeri and the English 
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h^ occupied the counUry between the Cooper atid the Santee, to 
the fear he justly entertained of encountering an infinite Buperiority 
of force, particularly in cavalry, and to the repugnanc^e he felt to 
leave Charleston at disoretioo in the hsmds of the enemy. 

As soon as general Clinton had taken possession of that capital, 
be hastened to take all those measures, civil as well as military, 
which were judged proper for the re-establishment of order ; he then 
made his dispositions for recovering the rest of the province, where 
every thing premised to anticipate the will of the victor. Determin- 
ed to follow up his success, before his own people should have 
time to cool, or the enemy to take breath, he planned three expedi- 
tions ; one towards the river Savannah, in Georgia, another upon 
Ninety-Six, beyond the Saluda, both with a view to raise the loyal- 
ists, very numerous in those parts ; the third was destined to scour 
♦he country between the Cooper and Santee, in order to disperse 
a body of republicans, who, under the conduct of colonel Buford, 
were retiring by forced marches towards North Carolina. All three 
were completely successful ; the inhabitants flocked from all parts 
to meet the royal troops, declaring their desire to resume their an- 
cient allegiance, and offering to defend the royal cause with arms in 
hand. Many even of the inhabitants of Charleston, excited by 
the proclamations of the British general, manifested a like zeal to 
combat under his banners. Lord Comwallis, after having swept the 
two banks of the Cooper and passed the Santee, made himself mas- 
ter of Georgetown. Such was the devotion, either real or feigned, 
of the inhabitants towards the king ; such was their terror, or their 
desire to ingratiate themselves with the victor, that not content with 
coming in from every quarter to offer their services, in support of 
the royal government, they dragged in their train, as prisoners, those 
friends of liberty, whom they had lately obeyed with such parade of 
zeal, and whom they now denominated their oppressors. Mean- 
while, colonel Baford continued his retreat with celerity, and it ap- 
peared next to impossible that he should be overtaken. Tarleton, 
nevertheless, offered to attempt the enterprise, promising to reach 
him. CornwalHs put under his command, for this object, a strong 
corps of cavalry, with about a hundred light infantry mounted on 
horseback. His march was so rapid, that on the twenty-eighth of 
May he had gained Camden, where he learned that Buford had 
departed the preceding day from Rugeleys Mills, and that he was 
pushing on with extreme speed, in order to join another body of 
republicans that was on the march .from Salisbury to Charlotte, in 
North Carolina. Tarlfeton saw the importance of preventing the 
junction of these two corps ; accordingly, notwithstanding the fatigue 
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of men and horses, many of these having already dropped dead with 
exhaustion, notwithstanding the beat of the season, he redoubled his 
pace, and at length presented himself, after a march of one hundred 
and five miles in fifty-four hours, at a place called Wacsaw, befdre 
the object of his pursuit. The English summoned the Americans 
to throw down their arms ; the latter answered with spkrit, that they 
were prepared to defend themselves. The colonel drew up his 
troops in order of l>attle ; they consisted of four hundred Virginia 
regtJars with a detachment of horse. He formed but one line, and 
ordered his artillery and baggage to continue their march in his rear, 
without halting ; his soldiers were directed to reserve their fire till 
the British cavalry were approached within twenty yards. Tarleton 

ost no time in preparation, but charged immediately. The Amer- 
icans gave way after a faint resistance ; the English pursued them 
with vigor, and the carnage was dreadful. Their victory was com- 
plete ; all, in a manner, that were not killed on the spot, were wound- 
ed and taken. Such was the rage of the victors, that they massa- 
cred many of those who oflfered to surrender. The Americans 

emembered it with horror. From that time it became with them a 
proverbial mode of expressing the cruelties of a barbarous enemy, to 
call them Tarleton*s quarter. Artillery, baggage, munitions, colors, 
every thing, fell into the power of the English. It appears that 
colonel Buford committed two faults, the most serious of which was 
the having awaited on open ground an enemy much superior in 
cavalry. If, instead of sending his carriages behind him, as soon as 
he perceiveu the royal troops, he had formed them into a cincture for 
his corps, the English would not have attempted to force it, or 
would have exposed themselves to a sanguinary repulse. Tho 
second was that of forbidding his men to fire at the enemy, till he 
was within twenty paces; it ensued that Tarleton's cavalry was 
enabled to charge with more order and efficacy. That officer im- 
mediately returned, followed by the trophies of his victory, to Cam^ 
den, where he rejoined lord Comwallis. The American division, 
which had ad^'anced to Charlotte, changed its plan, on hearing of 
the discomfiture of Wacsaw, and fell back with precipitation on 
Salisbury. 

This reverse destroyed tlie last hopes of the Carolinians, and was 
iuon followed by their submission. General Clinton wrote to Lon- 
don, that South Carolina was become English again, and that there 
were few men in the province who were not prisoners to, or in arms 
with the British forces. But he was perfectly aware that the con- 
quest he owed to his arms could not be preserved but by the entire 
re-establishment of the civil administration. To this end, he deemed 
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it essential to put minds at rest by the assurance of amnesty, and to 
oblige the inhabitants to contribute to the defense of the country^ 
and to the restoration of the royal authority. Accordingly, in concert 
witli admiral Arbuthnot, he published a full and absolute pardon in 
favor of those who should immediately return to their duty, prom- 
ising that no offenses and transgressions heretofore committed in con- 
sequence of political troubles, should be subject to any investigation 
whatever. He excepted only those who, under a mockery of the 
fonns of justice, had imbrued their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens, who had shown themselves adverse to revolt and usurpa- 
tion. He had then to reflect that a great number of the Carolinians 
were prisoners of war on parole, and that while they were considered 
us such, they could not equitably be constrained to take arms in 
favor of the king. But, in the pride of victory, Clinton thought he 
might sport with the public faitli, and got over this difficulty by 
declaring, in a proclamation issued on the third of June, that the 
prisoners of war were free, and released from their parole, with the 
exception of the r^[ular troops taken in Charleston and Fort Moul- 
trie ; he added, that they were re-established in all the rights and 
ell the duties of British subjects. But that no doubt might remain 
with regard to his intentions, and to prevent all conjecture, he gave 
notice that every man must take an active part in support of the 
royal government, and in the suppression of that anarchy which had 
prevailed already but too long. For the attainment of this object, 
he required all persons to be in readiness with their arms at a mo- 
ment's warning ; those who had families, to form a militia for home 
defense ; but those who had none, to serve with the royal forces for 
any six months of the ensuing twelve, in which they might be called 
upon to assist, as he said, * in driving their rebel oppressors, and aS! 
the miseries of war, far from the province.' They were not to be 
employed, however, out of the two Caroliniw and Georgia. Thus 
citizens were armed against citizens, brothers against brothers ; thus 
the same individuals who had been acknowledged as soldiers of the 
congress, since they had been comprehended in the capitulation f^s 
prisoners of war, were constrained to take arms for the king of Eng- 
land ; a violence, if not unprecedented, at least odious, and which 
rebounded, as we shall see by the sequel, on the heads of those who 
were guilty of it. General Clinton, seeing the province in tranquillity^ 
and the ardor, which appeared universal, of the inhabitants to jom 
the royal standard, distributed his army in the most important garri- 
sons ; when, leaving lord Comwallis in command of aU the forcef 
stationed in South Carolina and Georgia, he departed from Charles- 
Ion for his government of New York. 
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That citj, during his absence, had been ej^posed to a danger as 
uneipected as abrming. A winter, unequaled in that climate for 
its length and severity, bad deprived New York and the adjoining 
islands of all the defensive benefits of their insular situation ; the 
Hudson river, with the straits and channels by which they are divided 
and surrounded, were every where clothed with ice of such a strength 
and thickness, 8^ would have admitttJ the passage of armies, with 
their heaviest carriages and artillery. This change, so suddenly 
wrought in the nature of their situation, caused the British commanders 
extreme disquietude ; they feared the more for the safety of New 
York, as its garrison Was then very feeble, and the army of Washing- 
ton not far off. Accordingly, they neglected none of those pruden tial 
measures which are usual in similar cases ; aH orders of men m New 
York were embodied, armed and officered. The officers and cnjws 
of the frigates undertook the charge of a redoubt ; and those of the 
transports, victualers and merchantmen, were armed with pikes, for 
the defense of the wharves and shipping. But Washington was in no 
condition to profit of this unlooked for event. The small army which 
remained with him hutted at Morristown, was inferior in strength even 
to the British regular force at New York, exclusive of the armed in- 
habitants and militia. He sent lord Sterling, it is true, to make an 
attempt upon Staten Island, and to reconnoiter the ground ; but that 
general, observing no movement in his favor on the part of the city, 
returned to his first position. Thus the scourge of short engagements, 
and the torpor which prevailed at that time among the Americanatr 
caused them to lose the most propitious occasion that could have been 
desired, to strike a blow that would have sensibly affected the British 
power. If their weakness constrained them to inaction in the vicin- 
ity of New York, the English did not imitate their example. As 
soon as the return of spring had freed them from the danger they had 
apprehended during the season of ice, they renewed their predatory 
exploits in New Jersey. Their object in these excursions of devas- 
tation and plunder, was to favor the operations in Carolina, in order 
that the enemy, feeling insecure at various points, might carry suc- 
cor to none. 

About the beginning of June, and a few days previous to the return 
of general Clinton, the generals Knyphausen, Robertson, and Tryon, 
who, during his absence, commanded the troops cantoned at New 
York, had entered New Jersey with a corps of five thousand men, and 
had occupied Elizabeth town ; they conducted themselves there with 
generosity, and abstained from all pillage. They afterwards advanced 
and took possession of Connecticut Farms, a new and flourishing 
village. Irritated at the resistance they had experienced in their 
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march haying been harassed incessantly by the country roiHtia, who 
had risen against them from all the neighboring parts, they set fire to 
this place ; only two houses escaped ; even the church was a prey 
to the flames. This disaster was signalized by a deplorable event, 
which contributed not a little to redouble the indignation of the 
republicans against the royalists. Among the inhabitants of Con* 
necticut Farms was a young gentlewoman, as celebrated for her 
virtues as for the singular beauty of her person. Her husband, James 
Cadwell, was one of the most ardent and influential patriots in that 
province. He urged her, and resorted to the entreaties of friends to 
persuade her to withdraw from the danger ; but trusting to her own 
innocence for protection, she awaited the invaders. She was sur- 
rounded by her little children, and near her a nursery maid held in 
her arms the youngest of her ofispring. A furious soldier appeared at 
the wmdow, a Hessian, as it is said ; he took aim at this unfortunate 
mother, and pierced her breast with an instantly mortal shot ; her 
blood gushed upon all her tender orphans. Other soldiers rushed 
into the house, and set it on fire, after havmg hastened to bury theii 
victim. Thus, at least, the republicans relate this horrible adventure. 
The English pretended that the shot had been fired at random, and 
even that it was discharged by the Americans, since it came from the 
part by, which they retired. However the truth may be, the melan* 
oboly fate of this gentlewoman fired the breasts of the patriots with 
auch rage, that they flew from every quarter to take vengeance upon 
the authors of so black a deed. The royal troops had put them* 
selves on the march to seize a neighboring town called Springfield. 
They had nearly reached it, when they were informed that general 
Maxwell awaited them there, with a regiment of New Jersey regu- 
lars and a strong body of militia, impatient for combat. The English 
halted, and passed the night m that position. The next morning they 
fell back with precipitation upon EUzabethtown, whether their com- 
manders thought it imprudent to attack an enemy who bore so men- 
acing a countenance, or that they had received intelligence, as they 
published, that Washington had detached from Morristown a strong 
re-inforcement to Maxwell. The Americans pursued them with 
wannth, but to httle purpose, from the valor and regularity displayed 
Ml their retreat. 

At this conjuncture, general Clinton arrived at New York, and 
immediately adopted a plan from which he promised himself the most 
decisive success. His purpose was to dislodge Washington from the 
strong position he occupied in the mountainous and difficult country 
of Morrisonia, which, forming a natural barrier^ had furnished the 
American captain-general with an impregnable shdter against the 
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attacks of the English, even wh^n his force was the most reduced. 
Accordingly, Clinton, having embarked a considerable body of 
troops at New York, executed such movements as made it appear 
that his design was to ascend the Hudson river, in order to seize the 
passes in the mountains towards the lakes. He had persuaded him- 
self that Washington, as soon as he should be informed of this demon- 
stration, would instantly put himself in motion, and, in the fear of 
losing tliese passes, would advance with the whole or the greater part 
of his force, in order to defend them. The British general intended to 
seize this occasion to push rapidly with the troops he had at Eliza- 
bethtown, against the heights of Morrisonia, and thus to occupy the 
positions which constituted the security of Washington. And, even 
on the supposition that thenr distance should render it unadvisable to 
maintain them, the destruction of the extensive magazines which the 
republicans had established there, offered a powerful attraction. 
Washington, in effect, who watched all the movements of Clinton, 
penetrated his designs. Fearing for West Point, and the important 
defiles of that part, he retained with him only the force indispensaUy 
requisite to defend the heights of Morrisonia, and detached the rest 
upon the banks of the Hudson, under general Greene. The royalists 
then marched with rapidity from Elizabethtown towards Springfield. 
This place is situated at the foot of the heights of Morrisonia, on the 
right bank of a stream that descends from them, and covers it in 
front. Colonel Angel guarded the bridge with a small detachment, 
but composed of picked men. Behind him the regiment of colonel 
Shrieve formed a second line, and ascending towards the heights near 
Shorts Hill, were posted the corps of Greene, Maxwell, and Stark. 
There were few continental troops, but the militia were numerous 
and full of ardor. 

On arriving at the bridge, the royalists attacked colonel Angel 
with great impetuosity. He defended himself bravely, killing many 
of the enemy, and losing few of his own. At length, yielding to 
nuniber, he fell back in perfect order upon the second line. The Eng- 
lish passed the bridge, and endeavored to pursue their advantage. 
Shrieve resisted their efforts for a while ; but too inferior in men, 
and especially in artillery, he withdrew behind the corps of Greene. 
The English, then examining the situation of places, and the strength 
of the American intrenchments, abandoned the design of assaulting 
them. Perhaps the approach of night, the impracticable nature of 
the country, the obstinate defense of the bridge, the sight of the 
militid rushing towards the camp from all parts, and the danger of 
losing all communication with Elizabethto.rii, contributed to this 
abrupt change in the resolutions of the British generals. Exaspe- 
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rated at these unexpected obstaclef , they deroted to pilli.ge and 
fhunes the flourishing village of SiHringfidd ; they afterwards retum«> 
ed upon EKzabethtown« Enraged at seeing this cooflagralioni the 
republicans pursued the British troops with so much vi<rfence^ that 
only their discipline and the ability of their pommanders could have 
saved them from total destruction. They profited of the cover of 
ni^t to abandon the shores of New Jorseyi and passed into Staten 
bland. Thus the design of Clinton was baffled by a resistance for 
*vhich he was little prepared. The English gained by this expedi^ 
tion only the shame of repulse^ and eternal detestation on the part 
of their enemies. Washi^|;lon, in official rq)ortSj greatly commend* 
ed the valor of his troops* 

But it is time, to resume our narrative of the afiairs of Candina* 
The English administration, which, after the conquest of that proK*> 
ince, had been established by the royal troops, deUberated upon the 
means of repairmg the evils caused by the War and by civil disseiK 
sions, in order to eonfirm the return of monarchical authority. Since 
that of the congtess had ceased to exist in the country, the paper 
currency had fallen into such diserediti that it was not possible t^ 
circukie it at any rate whatever. Many individuals had been forced^ 
to receive, as re-imbursement for creditsof longstanding, those depre^ 
ciated bills; others had balances stiU due them upon contracts stip^ 
ttiated according to the nominal value of the paper* It was resolved^, 
therefore, to compel the debtors of the first to account with them by 
a new payment in specie, for the difference that existed between the 
real and the nomimd value of the bills ; and to estaUish a scale of 
proportion, accotding to which, those who owed arrearages shoafil 
satisfy their creditors in coined money. To this end, thirteen com 
missioners were appointed* They were to inform themselves with* 
accuracy of the difiiMrent degrees of the depreciation of the paper, 
and afterwards to draw up a table of reduction, to serve as a fegal' 
regulation in the payment of the debts above spectfied. The com- . 
missioners proceeded in the execution of this difficult task with equal 
justice and discernment ; they compared the price of the producta 
of the country, during the droulation of the biUs, with that they had 
?iome a year before the war. Examining then the difiesent rates 
of exchange of the bills for specie, they foimed, not only year by year, 
but also month by month, a table, the first column of which contain- 
ed the dates, the second the ratio of the value of the bilb lo that of 
specie, the thhfd the ratio of the value of bilb to the price of produce, 
and the fourth the proportional medium of depredation. This ex- 
tinction of the value of bills of credit^ occasioned by the presence 
of the English in Georgia and Carolina, induced those inhabitants 
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who Still held them, to carry or send them into otner provinces, where 
they continued to have some circulation. But this influx itself, added 
lo the loss of Carolina^ and the sinister aspect which the situation 
d* the affairs of congress presented at this epoch, accelerated the faD 
of paper money in all the states of the confederation. Too well con- 
vinced that there was no remedy capable of arresting the progress 
of this appalling evil, the congress determined to yield to the storm. 
They decreed that in future their bills should pass, no longer at their 
nominal, but only at their conventional value ; and they also drew 
up a scale of depreciation for the regulation of payments. This res- 
olution, which, though assuredly a violation of the public faith, was, 
with the exception of dishonest debtors, both agreeable and advanta^ 
geous to all classes. Can there, in fact, exbt, for a nation, a great- 
er calamity than to*have a currency as the representative of money, 
"when that currency is §xed by law, and variable in opinion? It is 
also to be considered that the bills of credit were then in the hands, 
not of the first, but of the last possessors, who had acquired them at 
their depreciated value. It was only to be regretted that the congress 
had made so many solemn protestations of their intentbn to main- 
tain the nominal value of th&r paper. Even the tenor of the bills, 
the terms of the law of their creation, all the public acts which related 
to them, were so many engagements that a dollar in paper should 
dways be given and received for a dollar ia silver. Scarcely were 
a few months elapsed since the congress, in a circular letter, had 
spoken of the same resolution they had now taken, as a measure of 
the most flagrant injustice. In that letter they affirm, that even the 
supposition of a similar breach of faith, ought to excite universal ab- 
horrence. But such is the nature of new governments, especially 
in times of revolution, where affairs of state are so much under the 
control of chance, that they frequently promise what they cannot 
^perform ; the empire of circumstances seems to them a fair plea for 
•not keeping fSuth. Their precarious positions should render them 
at least less prodigal of promises and oaths ; but, as inexperienced 
as presumptuous, and vunly believing then* object attained, when 
they have found means to push on for a day, they seem the more 
bold in contracting engagements, the less it is in their power to ful- 
fill them. 

The proclamation by which the British commanders had absohred 
the prisoners of war from their parole, and restored them to the 
condition of British subjects, in order to compel them to }cin the 
royal troops, had created a deep discontent among the Carolinians. 
The greater part desired, since they had lost liberty, to remain at 
least in tranquillity at their homes, thus conforming th<»nselves to 
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the time, and submitUng to necessity. If this repose had tieeu 
granted them, they would not have exerted tliemselves to obtiiin a 
change ; they would have supported less impatiently the unhappy 
situation of the republic ; little by little they would have accustomed 
themselves to the new order of things, and would have forgotten the 
past. But this proclamation rekindled their rage. They cried with 
one voice, ' If we must resume arms, let us rather fight for America 
and our friends, than for England and strangers ! ' Many did as 
they said. Released from their parole, considering themselves at 
liberty to take arms anew, and determined to venture all to serve 
their cause, they repaired by circuitous and unfrequented ways into* 
North Carolina, which was still occupied by the troops of congress. 
Others continued to remain in the country, and in the condition of 
prisoners of war, deferring to take tlieir resolution till the British 
fofficers sliould actually summon them to enter the field. The greater 
part, submitting to circumstances, could not resolve to abandon their 
property, and withdraw into distant provinces, as some of their fel- 
low-citizens had done. In dread of the persecutions of the English, 
and even of their own countrymen, and desirous to win favor with 
their new masters, they had recourse to dissimulation. They pre- 
ferred to change their condition, and from prisoners of war to be- 
come British subjects. This resolution appeared to them the more 
expedient, as a report was then in circulation, perhaps purposely 
forged, that the congress were come to the determination no longer 
to dispute with the English the possession of the southern provinces. 
This rumor was directly opposite to the truth ; for in the sitting of 
the twenty-fifth of June, the congress had declared with much so- 
lemnity that they purposed to make every possible exertion for their 
recovery. But the prisoners of Carolina knew nothing of what 
passed without, and frodi day to day. they became more confirmed 
in the idea that their country would remain under British domina- 
tion. Thus, between choice and compulsion, the multitude resumed 
the bonds of submission. But the English could have wished to 
have all under their yoke ; they saw with pain that within as well u 
without the province, there remained some individuals devoted to 
the party of congress. Their resentment dictated the most extraor 
dinary measures against the property and families of those who had 
emigrated, and of those who had remained prisoners of war. The 
possessions of the first were sequestrated and ravaged ; their fami- 
nes were jealously veatched, and subjected, as rebds, to a thousand 
vexations. The second were often separated from their hearths, 
and confined in remote and unhealthy places. These rigors con- 
strained some to retract, aad bend the neck under the new slaver}' ; 
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Others to offer themselves as good and loyal subjects of the king. 
Among them were found mdividuals who had manifested the most 
ardor for the cause of liberty, and who had even filled the first ofliceSi 
under the popular government. They generally colored their con* 
version with saying, that tliey had never aspir^ to independence, 
and that they abhorred the alliance of France. Thus men friD 
rather stain themselves with falsehood and perjury, than live in mis- 
fortune and poverty ! Such Was the conduct of the inhabitants of 
the country ; but those of the city, having, by the terms of capitula- 
tion, the right to remain in their habitations, were not comprehended 
in the proclamation of the third of June. It was requisite, there- 
fore, to employ other means to induce them to stoop to allegiance. 
The English and more zealous loyalists maneuvered in such a man- 
ner, that more than two hundred citizens of Charleston subscribed 
and presented to the British generals an address, by which they 
congratulated them upon their victories. This step had been con- 
certed. It was answered them, that they should enjoy the protec- 
tion of the state and all the privileges of British subjects, if they 
would sign a declaration of their alliance and readiness to support 
the royal government. They obeyed ; and iheit example had many 
imitators. Hence arose a distinction between subjects and prisoners. 
The first were protected, honored and encouraged ; the second were 
regarded with contempt, persecuted and harassed in their per8<His 
and property. Their estates in the country were loaded with taxes, 
9nd even ravaged. Within the city they were refused access to the 
tribunals, if they had occasion to bring suits against their debtors ; 
while, on the other hand, they were abandoned to all the prosecutions 
of their creditors. Thus forced to pay, they were not permitted to 
receive. They were not suffered to go out of the eity without a 
pass, which was often refused them without motive, and they were 
even threatened with imprisonment unless they tooh the oath of al- 
legiance. Their effects were given up to the pillage of the soldiery ; 
their negroes were taken from them ; they had no means of redress, 
but in yielding to what was exacted of them ^ while the ckima of 
subjects were admitted with<^ut question. The artisans were allowed 
to labor, but not to enforce payment for dieir work, if their cvstofD- 
ers chose to refuse it. The Jews had been permitted to purchase 
many valuable goods of the Britidk traders who had followed the 
army ; but unless they became subjects, they were not tSkmed to 
sen them« In brief, threats, fraud, and force, were ind u stri o ngly 
exercised to urge the inhalntants to violate their plighted faith, and 
'resume dieir ancient chains. The greater part had recourse to dis- 
simulation, and, by becoming subjects, were made partakers of Brit- 
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lAhpiotoctSoa; othenii more fiim, or more ?irtu9iM| refused ^ 
But Ibey soon mw an oBbridled soldkvy ibaring out their spoib; 
900(16 were thrown into pestilential dungeons ] others^ less unfortu- 
nate or more prudent, condemned tbems^ves to a volttntary exik* 
Amidst the general desolatbn, the women of CaroUna ej(hibited 
an example of more than masculine fortitude. They displayed so 
ardent, so rare a lo?e of country, that scarcely could there be found 
in ancient or modern history an instance more worthy to eicite sur« 
prise and admiration. Far from being offended at the name of rebel 
ladies, they esteemed it a title of distinction and glory. Instead of 
showing themselves in assemblies, the seat of joy and brilliant pleas- 
ures, they repaired on board ships, they descended into dungeons, 
where their husbands, children and friends were in confinement; 
they carried them consolations and encouragements. ^Summon 
your magnanimity,' they said ; * yield not to the fury of tyrants ; hesi- 
tate not to prefer prisons to infamy, death to servitude. America 
has fixed her eyes on her beloved defenders ; you will reap, doubt it 
not, the fruit of your sufferings ; they will produce liberty, that 
parent of all blessings ; they will shelter her forever from the assaults 
of British banditti. You are the martyrs of a cause the most gratCf 
fill to Heaven and sacred for men.' By such words these generous 
women mitigated the miseries of the unhappy prisoners. They 
would never appear at the baUs or routs that were given by the vie* 
tors ; those who consented to attend them were instantly despised, 
and dropped by all the others. The moment an American officer 
arrived at Charleston as a prisoner of war, they sought him out, and 
loaded him with attention and civilities. They often assembled in 
the most retired parts of their houses, to deplore without restraint the 
misfortunes of their country. Many of them imparted their noble 
spirit to thdr hesitating and wavering husbands ; they determined them 
to prefer a rigorous exile to their interests and to the sweets of life. 
Exasperated at their constancy, the English condemned the most 
zealous to banishment and confiscation. In bidding a last larewell 
to their fathers, their children, their brothers, th6ir. hosbandSi 
these heroines, Ua from betraying the least mark of weakness, 
which in men might have been excused, exhorted them to arm 
themselves with intrepidity. They conjured tliem not to allow fortune 
to vanquish them, nor to suffer the love they bore their families to 
tender them unmindful of all they owed their country^ 'When com- 
prehended, soon after, in the general decree of banishment issued 
against the partisans of liberty, they abandoned with the same firm* 
ness their natal soil. A supernatural alacrity seemed to animals 
them when they accompanied their husbands into distant countries^ 
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and even when immured with them in the fetid nhipB, into which 
they were inhumanly arowded. Reduced to the most frightful indi- 
gence, they were seen to b^ bread for themselves and fannlies. 
Among those who were nurtured in the lap of opulence, many passed 
suddenly from the most deficate and the most elegant style of living, 
to the rudest toils and to the humblest services. But humiliation 
could not triumph over their resolution and cheerfulness ; their ex- 
ample was a support to their companions in misfortune. To this 
heroism of the women of Carolina, it is principally to be imputed, 
that the love, and even the name of liberty, were not totally extin- 
guished in the southern provinces. The English hence began to be 
sensible, that their triumph was still far from secure. For, in every 
affair of public interest, the general opinion never manifests itself 
with more energy than when women take part in it with all the life 
of their imagination. Less powerful as well as less stable than that 
of men when calm, it is far more vehement and pertinacious when 
roused and inflamed. 

Such was the spectacle presented at that time in South Carolina ; 
on the one hand, an open resistance to the will of the conqueror, or 
a feigned submission ; on the other, measures that continually ope- 
rated an effect directly contrary to that which their authors expected 
from them. Meanwhile, the heat of the season, the dubious state 
of the province itself, and tlie necessity of deferring the campaign 
until the harvest was over, occasioned an almost general suspension 
of arms. It was not possible for the English to think of the con- 
quest of North Carolina before the last of August or the beginning 
of September. Lord Comwallis resolved to canton his troops in 
such a manner, that they should be in readiness to support the 
loyalists, to repress the discontented, and to undertake the invasion 
of that province as soon as the proper season should arrive. He 
was particularly careful to collect provision and munitions of war. 
His principal magazines were established at Camden, a large village 
situated on the banks of the river Wateree, and upon the road which 
leads into North Carolina. 

He feared lest the loyalists of that province, stimulated by excess 
of zeal, should break out before the time, which might lead to their 
destruction. His emissaries continually exhorted them to await the 
time of harvest in tranquillity, and to content themselves with prepar- 
ing subsistence for the royal troops, who would advance to their 
succor towards the month of September. These prudent counsels 
had not the effect to prevent the loyalists of Tryon county from 
rising at the instigation of colonel Moore. But instantly crushed bj 
a corps of republicans, under the command of general Rutlwrford 
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they paid dearly for the contempt with which they had presumed to 
treat admonitions dictated by foresight. Eight hundred loyalists^ 
however, under the conduct of colonel Brynn, made good their junc- 
tion with the royal troops. But while the British generals were 
making their dispositions to profit of the favorable season to attack 
North Carolina, in order to open themselves a passage into the heart 
of Virginia, the congress exerted all diligence to put themselves in 
a situation to recover South CaroKna. Their efforts, as we shall 
see, were not without success. Thus the flames of war, for the 
moment almost extinguished, were on the point of being rekindled 
with more Violence than ever. 

Before entering upon the recital of the events of the bloody cam- 
paign that ensued, it is necessary to describe what passed in the 
West Indies between two powerftil and equally spirited rivals. Al- 
ready a very obstinate action had taken place between the che^tdier 
de la Motte Piquet and commodore Cornwallis, in the waters of La 
Grange, to the east of Cape Francois. The first had four ships, 
two of which of seventy-four guns, the Annibal and the Diademe. 
The other had only three, the heaviest of which was the Lion, ol 
sixty-four guns. But this engagement was nlerely a prelude to the 
battles that followed shortly after. About the last of March, the 
count de Guicfhen had arrived in the West Indies with such consid- 
erable re-inforcements, that the French fleet there amounted to twen- 
ty-five sail of the line. Resolved to profit of their superiority 
oy sea as well as by land, the French embarked a strong body of 
troops, under the conduct of the marquis de Bouille, and presented 
themselves with twenty-two ships of the line before the inland of St. 
Lucia. Their intention was to carry it by assault. But general 
Vaughan, who commanded on shore, had neglected no measure of 
defense ; and admiral Hyde Parker, who had repaired thither from 
the coasts of America, had so advantageously posted sixteen sail ot 
the line at Gros Islet, that the French commanders abandoned the 
project, and returned to Martinico. A few days after, admiral Rod- 
ney arrived at St. Lucia with re-inforcements from Europe ; his 
junction with Parker placed at his command twenty-two sail of the 
fine. Full of confidence in his strength, the English admiral sailed 
immediately for Fort Royal bay in Martinico, in order to challenge 
his enemy to battle. But the count de Guichen, who was not dis- 
posed to engage a decisive action, except when he should think it 
expedient, did not go out of the port. Rodney, having left some 
swift sailing frigates to watch the motions of the French, and to give 
notice, in case tliey should sail, returned with tne remainder of his 
fleet to St. Lucia. The count de Guichen did not remain long 
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inactive. He put to sea, in the night of the thirteenth of April, with 
twenty-two, sail of the line, and four thousand land troops, prepared 
to undertake any operation that should offer some hope of success. 
Rodney was soon advised of it, and sailed in quest of him ; his fleet 
consisted of twenty ships of the line, and the Centurion of fifty gUDs. 
He commanded the center himself, rear-admiral Hyde Parker the 
van, and rear-admiral Rowley the rear division. The French were 
standing through the channel of Dominica^ intending afterwards to 
stretch off to windward of Martinico. Their van was under the 
conduct of th^ chevalier de Sade, the main body was led by the 
commander-in-chief, the count de Guichen, and the rear by the 
count de Grasse. The two armaments came in sight of each other 
towards evening, on the sixteenth of April. The French, whose 
ships were encumbered with soldiers, and who found themselves 
under the wind, endeavored to avoid an engagement. But the Eng« 
lish bore down upon them. The count de Guichen profited of the 
night to maneuver so as not to be obliged to join battle ; Rodney, 
on the contrary, in order to render it inevitaUe. On the succeeding 
morning, the two fleets executed various evolutions with admirable 
skill ; and, a little before one o'clock, t|ie French rear was brought 
to action by the British van. For it is to be observed^ that in tack- 
ing to take an inverse order of battle, the French van was become 
rear. Meanwhile, Rodney arrived with his diviaon upon the French 
center ; his own ship, the Sandwich, of ninety guns, was encounter- 
ed by M. de Guichen, in the Couronne, of eighty, and by his two 
8ec(Mids, the Fendant and Triumphant. But in crowding sail before 
the action, the French fleet had not been able to keep its distances 
perfectly. Its rear, moreover, which had become head of the line, 
being composed of more heavy sailing ships than those of the two 
other divisions, there had resulted thence a considerable chasm 
between that squadron and the center. This separation was still 
increased by the drift of the Actionnaire, which^ instead of standing, 
as the last vessel of the oenter, the first oS the loar, had suffered 
herself to fall to leeward of the Kne. Rodney resolved to seize the 
opportunity, and moved in order to cut off this rear guard from the 
rest of the fleet. But the Destin, commanded by M. Dumaitz de 
Goimpy, being at the head of that division, threw herself across his 
way, and engaged the Sandwich with so much vigor as to arrest his 
passage. The French ship would have been crushed, however, by 
a force so greatly superior, if the count de Guichen, perceiving the 
design of his adversary, had not made a signal to the ships of his 
center to put about, and push wind aft, all together, in order to 
rejoin and extricate the rear. This movement, executed with 
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eilns m e eelerhj, completely baffled the plan of the British admiral, 
and, conseqiiently, saved the Freneb fleet from a total defeat. Rod* 
ney, now finding himself exposed to have the blow he had meditated 
against his adversaiy retorted upon himself, recoiled instantly, and 
pressed to re^^ his place in the line with his other ships. Soon 
after he made his dispositions for renewing the action ; but seeing 
the crippled condition of several of his ships, and the particularly 
dangerous state of the Sandwich, which was with difficulty kept 
above water, he thought it more prudent to desist The count de 
Ouichen drew off to refit ; he afterwards touche;! at Guadalonpe, in 
order to put ashore his sick and wounded. Rodney continued to 
maneuver in the open sea for some days, and then returned to 
cruise off Fort Royal bay, hoping to intercept the French fleet, 
which he believed was on its way for that anchorage. But at length, 
the enemy not iq>pearing, and finding it necessary to disembark the 
sick and wounded, and to refit and water his fleet, he put into Choc 
bay, in St. Lucia. The loss of the British, in this action, amounted 
to one hundred and twenty killed, and to three hundred and fifty* 
three wounded. Of the French, two hundred and twenty-one died, 
and five hundred and forty were wounded. Rodney, in the report 
of the battle which he sent to England, passed high encomiums on 
tiie talents and gallantry of the French admiral ; and added, that he 
had been admirably seconded by bis officers. This was an indirect 
reproach to his own ; of whom, generally, he felt that he had much 
reason to complain. The two parties alike claimed the honor of 
victory, as it is usual in every combat, the issue of which is not deci* 
sive. After having repaired his ships, and taken aboard the troops 
under the command of the marquis de Bouille, M. de Guichen again 
put to sea. His design was to ascend to windward of the islands by 
the north of Guadaloupe, and then to disembark his land forces at 
Gros Islet, in St. Lucia. Apprised of this movement, Rodney 
munediately set sail in search of the French fleet. He issued from 
the channel of St. Lucia, as it was standing off the extremity ot 
Martinico, towards Point de Sdines. At sight of the British arma* 
mcnt, the French admiral became sensible that he must abandon the 
attack of St. Lucia. His prudence is to be af^pkuded in abstaining 
from coming to battle, although jus position to windward of the 
enemy had placed it in his power ; but he inclined first to secure 
the advantages which were offered him by the nature of those seas, 
and the direction of the wind. H3 maneuvered to retain the weather - 
gage, and, at the same time, to draw the English to windward ol 
Martinico. In case of a check, ne had m that idand a certain refuge, 
and if victor, he left noae for hit enemy. The British admiral labor* 
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ed on his part to gain the wind, and continued to approach more and 
more. The hostile fleets had received each a re-inforcement of one 
ship of the Une ; the French, the Dauphin Royal ; the English, the 
Triumph. These evolutions, in which the two admirals displayed 
no ordinary degree of skill and judgment in seamanship, were pro- 
longed for several days, and still Rodney had not been able to attain 
the object of his efforts. The French, whose ships were superior in 
point of sailing, to entice the English, as has been said, more to 
windward of Martiaico, suffered themselves to be approached from 
time to time, and then suddenly spreading all sail, departed out of 
reach: this sport succeeded with thera at first perfectly; but at 
length the French were nearly entangled into a general engagement^ 
in a situation which presented more than one sort of peril ; for their 
intention being to avoid it, they found themselves in no suitable order 
for battle. The wind had gradually veered to the south. Vigilant 
to profit of this change, Rodney put his ships about, and pushed 
on the other tack to gain the wind upon the French* He would 
have effected his purpose, if the wind had not, in this critical mo- 
ment, suddenly shifted to the southeast. The count de Guichen 
could then also put himself on the other tack, which movement pre- 
sented such a front to the English as no longer permitted them to 
gain the wind of him. He afterwards continued to retire in order to 
ovoid an action. But in consequence of the last maneuvers, the 
two fleets being brought within cannon-shot of each other, the Eng- 
lish pressed forward their van upon the French rear. It was already 
towards night fall, on the fifteenth of May. The headmost of the 
British ships, and particularly the Albion, found themselves exposed 
unsupported to the fire of the whole French division, and were 
excessively damaged. The others rejoined them ; but the French, 
being better sailers, then retired. Such was the second rencounter 
between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen. The French 
preserved the advantage of the wind. The two armaments contin- 
ued in sight of each other during the three ensuing days, both ma- 
neuvering according to the plan of operations adopted by their re- 
speictive admirals. Finally, in the morning of the nineteenth of 
May, the English being advanced to the windward of Martinico about 
forty leagues, and distant between four and five, to the southeast, 
from the French, the count de Guichen determined to accept battle, 
and accordingly took in sail. But as soon as the British van was 
within reach, he made a signal for his own to bear down upon ic^ 
and the action was engaged with great spirit on both sides. The 
other divisions formed successively in order of battle, the French 
retaining the weatbergage. The conflict became general, the two 
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fleets combating, the one Vfiih its starboard, the other with its lar- 
board guns. But the ships of the French van and center having 
shortened sail in order to come to closer action with the enemy, it 
was to be feared lest the English should tack all at once in order to 
charge the rear, which was then at a considerable distance astern. 
To prevent the fatal consequences that might have ensued from such 
a movement on the part of the enemy, M. de Guichen put about 
himself, and proceeded to form again in a line with his rear. No 
maneuver could have been more suitable to the conjuncture ; if it 
had not been executed in season, the French admiral would have 
found himself in the most perilous predicament. A 4ew moments 
after, nine British ships, having tacked, advanced with a press of sail 
upon the French rear ; but when they saw that the main body and 
van had rejoined it, and that the three divisions presented themselves 
in the best order, they resumed their station in their own line. 
Rodney rallied such ships as were dispersed, and again drew up his 
fleet in order of battle. The two armaments thus remained in pres- 
enee uptil night, and even till the succeeding morning, but without 
renewing the engagement ; they probably found that they had suffered 
too much in this and in the preceding action. Rodney sent the 
Conqueror, the Cornwall, and the Boyne, which were the most 
damaged, to be repaired at St. Lucia, and set sail with the rest of 
his fleet for Carlisle bay, in the island of Barbadoes. The Co^:n- 
wall went to the bottom near the entrance of Careenage harbor. 
The count de Guichen returned with his fleet to Fort Royal bay, in 
Iy(artinico. The loss of the English in these two last actions was 
sixty-eight killed, and three hundred wounded. The French lost 
one hundred and fifty-eight killed, and upwards of eight hundred 
wounded. Among the former were numbered many officers of dis- 
tinction, and even the son of count de Guichen. The English 
also had to regret several officers of much reputation. Such was 
the result of the three battles fought between the French and Eng- 
lish in the West Indies ; their forces were nearly equal ; their valor 
and skill were entirely so. 

. Here it may be observed, of what importance are the talents and 
experience of commanders to the event of combats, and to preserve 
nations from the most terriblo reverses. For it is evident, that if 
ekher of the two hostile admirals, in the course of the three days we 
have been describing, or dunng all those which they passed in observ- 
ing each other, had committed a single fault, the defeat and ruin of 
his fleet must have been its inevitable consequence. 

If hitherto the forces of France and of England had been pretty 
equally balanced in the West Indies, it was not bng before the first 
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acquired a decided superiority, by the junction of a Spaniab squad* 
ron which arrived in those seas, Spain had conceived an ardent 
desire to acquire Jamaica^ and the French as eagerly coveted tha 
possession of the other islands which were still in the power of th«> 
enemy. If these objects had been attained, the En^ish would have 
witnessed the total ejctinction of their domination in the West Indies. 
With such views don Joseph Solano had departed from Cadiz, 
about the middle of April, with twelve sail of the line and some 
frigates. This squadron escorted upwards of eighty transports, con- 
taining eleven thousand Spanish infantry, with a prodigious quantity 
of artillery and munitions of war ; an armament as formidable as 
flourishing, and suited, without question, to justify the hopes with 
which the allied courts had flattered thems^ves, particularly that of 
Madrid. Already don Solano was well on his way across the At- 
lantic, shapmg his course for Fort Royal, in Martinico. It was there 
he purposed to make his junction with all the French forces. Rod- 
ney continued at anchor in Carlisle bay, attending to the health of 
his crews, recruiting his provisions and water, and refitting his ships* 
He had no mistrust of the storm that was about to burst upon hun. 
But captain Mann, who was cruising at large with the frigate Cerbe- 
rus, fell in with the Spanish convoy ; aware of all the importance of 
the discovery, and feeling assured that his admiral would receive it 
well, he took upon himself to quit his cruise and return to the West 
Indies, in order to give the alarm. Upon this intelligence, Rodney 
put to sea with the least possible delay, for the purpose of meeting 
the Spanish squadron ; confident of victory, if he could fall upon it 
before its union with the French fleet. Conjecturing with reason, 
that it was bound to Martinico, he awaited it upon the route usually 
taken by vessels destined for that inland. His dispositions were very 
judicious ; but the prudence and precautions of the Spanish admiral 
rendered them fruitless. Without any intimation of the design of 
the English, and of the danger that menaced him, don Solano, as if 
directed by a secret presentiment, instead of steering directly to- 
wards Fort Royal, of Martinico, shaped his course more to the north 
on his right, and stood for the islands of Dominica and Guadaloupe. 
As soon as he was arrived in their vicinity, he detached a very swift 
sailing frigate to the count de Guichen, to request him to come out 
and join him. The French admiral issued with eighteen ships ; and 
being informed that the English were cruising to windward of the 
Antilles, in order to avoid encountering them, he sailed under tho 
lee of those islands. This voyage was so weH conducted, that the 
two armaments came together between Dominica and Guadaloupe 
Assuredly if all these forces, which greatly surpassed those of Rod- 
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wjy oMid hate ba9ii pMBerved entiro, <m* if (he allies hud tieled more 
m conceit, they mml have attained their object, namely, the abto* 
hite annihilation of the British power in the West Indies. Bat these 
Ibrces, in appearance so formidable, bore within themself es the de^ 
tnents of their own destruction. The length of the passage, the 
want of fresh prorision, the change of climate, and the defect ft 
cleanliness, had generated among the Spanish soldiers a contagions 
fever, which had spread with incredible rapidity, and made horriUe 
ravages. Besides the deaths in the passage, the squadron had put 
feffihore twehre hundred sick at Dominica, and at least an equal nunri)er 
at Guadeloupe and Martinico. The salubrity of the air, and that of 
the new diet on which they were put in those islands, did not, how>- 
ever, abate the fury of the pestilence ; it swept off every day the 
most valiant soldiers ; it soon attacked dso the French, though with 
less violence than the Spaniards. This unexpected scourge not only 
diminished the ardor of the allies, but abo deprived them of great 
part of the means essential to the success of their enterprises ; thety 
were, moreover, thwarted by the clash of opinions* The Spaniards 
wanted to undertake in the first place the expedition of Jamaica, the 
French that of St. Lucia and the neighboring islands. It foHowed. 
that all these projects miscarried alike. Compelled to relinquish the 
brilliant hopes with which they had flattered themselves, the allies 
re-embarked their troops, scarcely yet well recovered, and made sail 
in company towards the leeward islands. The count de Guichen 
escorted the Spaniatds into the waters of St. Domingo, and then, 
leaving them to pursue their voyage, came to anchor at Cape Fran- 
t^. Here he made hb junction with the squadron of M. de k 
Motte Piquet, who had been stationed in that part for the protection 
of commerce. The Spaniards proceeded to the Havanna. At the 
news of the juncture of the allied fleets, Rodney repaired to Groe 
islet bay, in St Lucia. But as soon as he was advised that th^ 
had sailed from Martinico, he profited of a re^iuforcement of ships 
and troops that was arrived to him from England, under the conduct 
of commodore Walsingham, to put Jamaica in a respectable state of 
defense against the attacks of the allies. He kept the rest of his 
force at St. Lucia, to watch the motibns of the enemy and cover the 
naghboring islands. Thus vanished the high hopes which had been 
conceived in France as well as in Spain, from the formidable war- 
like apparatus directed against the British West Indies. This failure 
was leas the fault of fortune than of that divenity of interests which 
too frequently produces a want of harmony between allies ; they wiC 
not march together towards the same object, and disunited they can- 
not attain it. 
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The erentfl we hate been lelating were succeeded, in the IVett 
Indies, by a sort of general tmce between the two parties. But 
though the fury of men was suspended for a while, that of the ele- 
ments broke out in a manner much more tremendous. It was now 
the month of October, and the inhabitants of the islands were in the 
enjoyment of that unexpected tranquilTity whidi resulted from the 
cessation of arms, when their shores, and the seas that washed them, 
were assailed by so dreadful a tempest, that scarcely would there be 
found a similar example in the whole series of maritime records, 
•however replete with shocking disasters and pitiable shipwrecks. If 
this fearful scourge fell with more or less violence upon all the islands 
of the V/est Indies, it no where raged with more destructive energy 
than in the flourishing island of Barbadoes. It was on the morning 
of the tenth that the tornado set in, and it hardly began to abate 
forty-eight hours after. The vessels that were moored in the port, 
where they considered themselves in safety, were wrenched from 
their anchors, launched into the open sea, and abandoned to the 
mercy of the tempest. Nor was the condition of the inhabitants on 
shore less worthy of compassion. In the following night, the vehe- 
mence of the hurricane became yet more extreme ; houses were 
demolished, trees uprooted, men and animals tossed hither and 
thither, or overwhelmed by the ruins. The capital of the island 
was well nigh rased to a level with the ground. The mansion of 
the governor, the walls of which were three feet in thickness, was 
shaken to its foundations, and every moment threatened tp crumble 
in ruins. Those within had hastened to barricade the doors and 
windows to resist the whirlwinds ; all their efforts were of no avail. 
The doors were rent from their hinges, the bars and fastenings for- 
ced ; and chasms started in the very walls. The governor with his 
tkmWy sought refuge in the subterraneous vaults ; but they were soon 
driven from that shelter by the torrents of water that poured like a 
new deluge from the sky. They issued then into the open country, 
and with extreme difliculty and continual perils repaired under the 
covert of a mound, upon which the flagstaff was erected; but that 
mass being itself rocked by the excessive fury of the wind, the ap- 
prehension of being buried under the stones that were detached from 
i1. compelled them again to remove, and to retire from all habitation. 
Happily for them they held together ; for, without the mutual aid they 
•cmt each other, they must all inevitably have perished. After a 
long and toilsome march in the midst of ruins, they succeeded in 
earning a battery, where they stretched themselves face downward 
on the ground, behind the carriages of the heaviest cannon, still a 
wTetched and doubtful asylum, since those very carnages were con- 
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tinoally put in motion by the impetuosity of tne storm. The other 
houses in the city, being less solid, had been prostrated before that of 
the governor, and their unhappy inhabitants wandered as chance 
directed during that merciless night, without shelter and without suc- 
cor. Many perished under the ruins of their dwellings; others 
were the victims of the sudden inundation ; several were suffocated 
m the mire. The thickness of the darkness, and the lurid fu-e of 
the lightning, the continual peal of the thunder, the horrible whittling 
of the winds and rain, the doleful cries of the dying, the despondent 
moans of those who were unable to succor them, the shrieks and 
wailings of women and children, all seemed to announce the destruc- 
tion of the world. But the return of day presented to the view of 
the survivors a spectacle which the imagination scarcely dares to 
depict. This island, lately so rich, so flourishing, so covered with 
enchanting landscapes, appeared all of a sudden transformed into 
one of those polar regions where an eternal winter reigns* Not an 
edifice left standing ; wrecks and ruins every where ; every tree sob- 
ferted ; not an animal alive ; the earth strown with their renuiinS| 
intermingled with those of human beings ; the very surface of the 
soil appeared no longer the same. Not merely the crops that were 
in prospect, and those already gathered, had been devoured by the 
hurricane ; tne gardens, the fields, those souices of the delight and 
opulence of the colonists, had ceased to exist. In their place were 
found deep sand or steril clay; the enclosures had disappeared; 
the ditches were filled up, the roads' cut with deep raviiies. The 
dead amounted to some thousands ; thus much is known, though the 
precise number is not ascertamed. In effect, beside^ those whose 
fallen houses becaime their tombs, how many were swept away by 
the waves of the swoln sea and by the torrents, resembling rivers, 
which gushed from the hills ? The wind blew with a violence so 
unheard of, that if credit be given to the most solemn documents, a 
piece of cannon, which threw twelve-pound balls, was transported 
from one battery to another at more than three hundred yards dis. 
tance. Much of what escaped the fury of the tempest fell a prey 
to the frantic violence of men. As soon as the gates of the prisons 
were burst, the criminals sallied forth, and joining the negroes, always 
prepared for nefarious deeds, they seemed to brave the wrath of 
Heaven, and put every thing to sack and plunder. And perhaps tho 
whiti'>s would have been all massacred, and the whole island consign- 
ed to perdition, if general Vaughan, who happened to be there at the 
tune, had not watched over the public safety at the head of a body 
of regular troops. His cares were successful in saving a considera- 
ble quantity of provision, but for which resource the Inhabitants 
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would only have escaped the ravages of the hurricane, to be i 
of the no less horrible scourge of famine. Nor should it be paased 
over in silence by a sincere friend of truth and honorable deedS| 
that the Spanish prisoners of war, at this time considerably nmne- 
rous in Barbadoes, under the conduct of don Pedro San Jago, did 
every thing that could be expected of brave and generous soldiers* 
Far from profiting of this calamitous conjuncture to abuse their 
liberty, they voluntarily encounter^ perils of every kind to succor 
the unfortunate islanders, who warmly acknowledged their services* 
The other islands, French as well as English, were not much less 
devastated than Barbadoes. At Jamaica, a violent earthquake addl- 
ed its horrors to the rage of the tornado ; the sea rose and over« 
flowed its bounds with such impetuosity, that the inundation ex- 
tended far into the interior of the island. 

In consequence of the direction of the wind, the effects of the sea* 
flood were the most destructive in the districts of Hanover and West* 
moreland. While the inhabitants of Savanna la Mer, a considerable 
village of Westmoreland, stood observing with dismay the extraotdi* 
nary swell of the sea, the accumulated surge broke over them, and 
m an instant, men, animals, habitations, every thing, was carried with 
it into the abyss. Not a vestige remained of that unhappy town. 
More than three hundred persons were thus swallowed up by tbo 
jvaves. The most fertile fields were left overspread with a deep 
itratum of sleril sand. The most opulent fiEunllies were reduced in t 
moment to the extreme of indigence. If the fate of those on shore 
was deplorable beyond all expression, the u>ndition of those who were 
upon the water was not less to be pitied Some of the vessels wera 
dashed upon shoals and breakers, others foundered in the open oceaot 
a few made their way good into port, but grievously battered and 
damaged. The tempest was not only fatal to ships under sail ; it 
spared not even those that were at anchor in the securest havens 
Some bilged in port, and many were drifted out to sea by the resist 
less fury of the billows. Among the first was the Thunderer, of 
seventy-four guns, which sunk with all on board. Several frigates 
were so shattered that they were not thought worth repairing. The 
English had to regret, in all, one ship of seventy-four, two of sixty- 
four, and one of fifty guns, besides seven or eight frigates. 

Amidst so many disasters, they found, at least, some succor in 
the humanity of the marquis de Bouille. A number of Englisli 
sailors, the wretched relics of the crews of the Laurel and Andro- 
meda, wrecked upon the coasts of Martinico, fell into the power 
of that general. He sent them free to Su Lucia, sajring, that he 
would not treat as prisoners men who had escaped the rage of ibe 
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elements. He expteaBada bopeihat the Eof^ wottldexei^ifl^ tfn^ 
eame generoMt; lowards tho«e FfcadutteB whom e fuulv deatuiy 
might have delivered kilo their fKwer. He tenlifiedhU r c^^iel^ liuit 
he had only been able to save sofewoftheEjagliflhseaBienuand that 
among tbem iiudm was not a single officer^ He cpi^cluded wijlb 
observing that, as the calaauty bad been common and geneva), bu** 
Pianity should be eileilftti alike towards aU its victraa. The mer* 
chants of Kingiaiton, the capital of Jamaioai animated by the most 
faonoraUe social sentiflseats^ immediately jxttdea snbscriptioa of ten 
thousand pounds stalling for the relief of the&uffofers. The parliar 
ment, as soon as it was aj^msed of Ihis catastrophe^ yoCed, notwithr 
standing the pressure of the expanses of Ibe war, a donation of eighty, 
thousand pounds steding to the inhabitants of Bsfbadoes, and anothr 
er of forty thousand to those of Jamaica* Nor was public munifi- 
oence the only source of ibeir succors ; a great number of pnvale 
citizens likewise eontributed largely tP allefiale the diatresscH of 
these unfortunate West Indians. 

The fleet of the oount de Guichen, and tbat of admiral Rodney, 
were not exposed to the hurricane. The first was already departed^ 
for Europe, in the manth of August, escorting, with fourteen sail of 
the line, a rich and numerous flesit of mevcbantmen* In conse-^ 
quence of his departure, and in ignorance of bis designs, Rodney, 
io whom, moieover, the Spanish troops landed at the Havana gave 
no little disquietude, detadied a part of Jhis force to eover Jamaica^ 
and made sail with the lest for New York. But before he saached 
the American continent, and even before he departed fronii the West 
Indies, there had happened a surprimng revolution in pnblic affaks, 
of which we shall gii^ an account in due time* While men were 
engaged in so fieece a war upon tbeoontinent, and in the islands q[ 
America, while they bad to coivlbat tbei^e the fury of the elemants,^ 
the belligerent powers were fiur from remaining inactive in Europe. 
Greater unity was observable in the counsels of England.; but, how-^ 
ever excellent her marine^ it was inferior in force to that of .the allied 
courts. These, on the other band, had more ships and more sol- 
diers ; but often directed towards very difierent objects, by opposite 
interests, they did not obtain the success .to which tfaej; might have 
aspired. Thus, f(Nr example, the Spaniiurds, always principally aim- 
ing at theomquestof GitMJtar, assembled their forces, and lavished 
their treasure, at the foot 6f that fortress. From the same moUve 
tney kept th^ ships in tb» port of CsAk, instead of joming them 
with those of France, and .attempting in cpncevt to strike a decisive 
blow at the British i>ower. It follo\yed that France was obIig<^ to 
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flend her squadrons into that sataie port ; and, meanwhile, the Britidi 
fleets were blockading her Atlantic ports, intercepting her commerce, 
capturing her convoys, and the frigates that escorted them. 

Admiral Geary, who, on the death of sir Charies Hardy, had been 
appointed to the command of the channel fleet, had put to sea with 
about thirty sail of the line. He fell in, the third o( July, with a fleet 
•of French merchantmen, loaded with cochineal, sugar, cofiee, and 
<:otton, under the guard of the ship of war Le Fier, of fifty guns. 
"The English gave chase, and captured twelve sail,' and probably 
-would have swept the whole convoy, but for a thick fog and the great 
proximity of the coasts of France ; the rest made their ports in 
safety. Several other French ships, and even some frigates, fell, a 
«hort time after, into the power of the English, but not without a 
gallant resistance. As we cannot go into a narrative of all the en- 
•counters that took place, we will not, however, omit the name at 
least of the chevalier de Kergarion, captain of the Belle Poule, who 
with that frigate, of only thhrty-two guns, defended himself a long 
-time against the Nonesuch man of war, of sixty-four, commanded 
"by James Wallace. Nor was it till after the death of the intrepid 
Keigarion, that his successor, M. de la Motte Tabouret, yielded to 
ihe necessity of striking his colors ; hb frigate was completely dis- 
masted ; the greater part of the crew had perished. 

The allies made themselves ample amends for these losses on the 
^ninth of August. Towards the latter end of July, a numerous fleet 
of king's ships and merchantmen had set sail from the ports of Eng- 
land for the two Indies. Five of the first, besides much of munitions 
of war, arms and artillery, were loaded with an immense quantity 
of rigging for the use of the British fleet, stationed in those dis- 
tant seas. Eighteen others were ^ther victualing ships or trans- 
ports, carrying military stores and recruits, to re-inforce the army 
of America. The odiers were vessels of commerce, whose car- 
goes were extremely valuable. This fleet was escorted by the 
Romulus ship of the line, and three frigates. It was pursuing its 
voyage, having in sight, at a great distance, the coasts of Spain, when, 
in the night of the eighth of August, it fell into the midst of a squad- 
ron of the combined fleet, which was cruising upon the accustomed 
route of ships destmed for the East or West Indies. The hostile 
squadron was commanded by admiral don Lewiade Cordova. The 
English mistook his lanterns at mast head for those of then: own com- 
mander, and steered accordingly. At break of day, they found them- 
selves intermingled with the Spanish fleet. Don Cordova envdoped 
them, and shifted the crews of sixty vessels ; the ships of war escaped 
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hini. His return to Cadiz was a read triumph. The people flocked 
to behdd the prisoners, and this rich booty ; a spectacle the more 
grateful for being uncommon, and little expected. Near three thou- 
sand prisoners were put ashore, of every condition, and of every age. 
Of this number were sixteen hundred sailors, a heavy loss for £ng« 
land, and passengers not a few. The English even regretted much 
less the cargoes of commercial articles than the munitions of war, of 
which their armies and fleets in both Indies experienced the most 
pressing need. So brilliant a success was received by the Spanish 
nation with infinite exultation. The news of it spread, on the con- 
trary, a sort of consternation in Great Britain.. The ministers found 
themselves the objects of the bitterest reproaches ; the public voice 
accused them of temerity. ^ They knew,' it was exclaimed, ' that 
the allies had a formidable force at Cadiz ; why did they not direct 
the convoy to avoid the coasts of Spain ? ' 

The events of maritime war did not divert attention from the siege 
of Gibraltar. Spain, as we have already seen, attached an extreme 
importance to the conquest of this place. She appeared to make it 
the capital object of the war, and the aun of all her efibrts. It must 
be admitted, in efiect, that, apart from all political considerations, so 
powerful a monarch could not have seen, without indignation, a for- 
tress upon bis own territory possessed by foreigners, who, from its 
summit, appeared to set him at defiance. Gibraltar revived the his- 
tory of Calais, which had also long appertained to England, but which 
the French at length recovered ; the Spaniards promised themselves 
the like good fortune. Accordingly, after that place had been re- 
victualed by Rodney, the Spanish admiral, don Barcelo, exerted all 
his vigilance to prevent its receiving any fresh succors. On the 
other hand, general Mendoza, who commanded the troops on shore, 
endeavored to press the fortress on the land side. He daily added 
new works to his camp of St. Roch, and pushed his approaches with 
all possible diligence. But whatever was the assiduity and ability of 
the Spanish commanders, they were so thwarted by the instability of 
the winds and sea, and the British oflicers dispkyed so much talent 
and activity, that, from time to time, victualing transports found their 
way into the fdace. The garrison forgot their sufferings, and re- 
sumed courage, while tlie Spaniards could but gnash with rage at 
seeing the resistance protracted so long beyond their confident ex- 
pectatioiis. 

The eSortB of the garrison were powerfully seconded by some 
•hips of war which admiral Rodney had left in the port ; one of this 
number was the Panther, of seventy-four guns. To remove so 
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troublesome an obstacle, the Sptalards fonned «i design to bora thb 
squadron with the transportt^esseb at aAohorbehiwl iu They hopeA 
even to involve in the conflagration the irnmeRse magaBiiieB of mum** 
tions which had been constructed upon the shore. Tliejr prepared 
for this purpose seven fire-ships, which were to be accompanied by 
an immense number of armed galleys and boats. Don Barcelo ad- 
vanced his fleet, and formed it in line of battle across the mouth of 
the harbor, as well to direct and second the atta<^, as to intercept 
any vessel that should attempt to escape. On the side of the land, 
don Mendoza held himself in readiness to menace the garrison upon 
all points ; he was to commence the most vigorous bombardment as 
soon as the fire should break out on board the British squadron. The 
night of the sixth of June was chosen for the enterprise* The dark- 
ness, the wind, and the tide, were dike propitious. The English 
manifested a perfect security. The fire^hips advanced, and eveiy 
thing promis^ success, when the Spaniards, either through impa- 
tience, or from the extreme obscurity of the night, misjudging their 
distance, or else not wishing to approach nearer, applied the fire with 
too much precipitation. This unexpected sigbtapprised the English 
of their danger. Immediately, without terror, and without confix- 
sion, oflicers and soldiers throw themselves into boats, intrepidly 
approach the fire-ships, make fast to them, and tow ^em off to pkicea 
where they can do no mischief. The Spaniards, after this fruitiest 
attempt, withdrew. 

Meanwhile, don Mendoza busied himself with unremitting ardor 
in urging the labors of his fines. General Elliot, to whom the king 
of England had confided the defense of the place, suffered his ad- 
^-ersaiy to go on ; but when he saw his works well nigh completadi 
he opened upon them so violent a cannonade, that in a short time fat 
demolished and ruined them entirely. He also made frequent salliea^ 
m which he fiRed up the trenches, and spiked the artillery of th# 
besiegers. TheEnglishbecamedailymoreconfident; theSpaniards^ 
on the contrary, seemed less animated and sanguine. Chagrined 
that a handful of men^-^incethe garrison of Gibraltar, including ofli- 
cers, did not exceed six thousand combatants,-^hould not only pre- 
smne to resist them, but even to nttack them with svccess, they had 
recoorrse to an ex!pedient, which at length rendei^ ^defense of 
the place 'exceedihglydiAcidt wid perikMis, and flaaUy operated tfae 
total destruction of the city ; and that was, to construct an inuneBse 
number df craft nrfaieh the^^caDed gun-bdats^ Their favrthw was 
from thinytolbrty*toM,'udtiieir«wwfronifeKy to fifty flseii; «bay 
were anned at the ptow widi t twvnty^iix fWMider { otlm noo^ 
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mortan. Besides « laige saili they bad fifteen QW^ 9n ^ech fide. 
As Ihey were easily worked* it was inlwded toenoploQr tbeoi to over- 
whelm the town and forts with bombs and baits during the nights^ 
and even, if the opportimi^ sboidd present itself to attack the 
frigates. It was believed that two of these gun-boata might engage 
a frigate with advantage, because of their Uttle elevation above the 
water, and the dkninntive scope they afforded to the balls of the 
enemy. The governor of Gibraltar not haying a similar flotilla at 
his disposal, it became almost impossible for him to avoid its effects 
The Spaniards were sensible of it, and this consideratiofi revived 
their ardor, and reanimiated their hopes. 

While the arms of England prevailed upon the American conti* 
nent ; while those of the two ancient rivals balanced each other in 
the West Indies, and the war was carried on in Europe wi|h such 
variety of success that it was singularly difficult to poiyecture whoit 
would be the issue of the mighty struggle, the situation of afiail^ in the 
United Provinces, which had hitherto offered only doubt and inc^lA- 
tode, began to assume a less ambiguous aspect. It seemed to have 
been decreed by destiny, that the quarrel of America should shake th^ 
whole gbbe. The coalition of the arms of Holland with those of the 
Bourbons and of the congress, seemed to consummate the formida- 
ble league that was to level the last stroke at the British power. 
From the very commencement of the troubles of America, her cause 
had found many more partisans in Holland tnan that of England. 
Many motives concurred to this disposition of minds ; the political 
opinions which obtained generally in Europe ; the persuasion that 
prevailed among the Hollanders that the interests of protestantism 
were inseparable from this discussion ; the apprehension entertained 
by the dLisenters of the usurpations, real or supposed, of the church 
of England ; and, finally, the similarity of the present condition of 
the Americans to that in which the United Provinces found them- 
selves in the time of their wars against Spain. It is, therefore, not 
to be wondered at, if the French party in Holland gained every day 
upon the English party. It is also to be observed, tliat even those 
most attached to the latter party by the remembrance ef ancient 
friendship, by the community of commercial predilections, and by 
llie apprehension of the evil that France might do them in future, 
were among the most forward to condemn the policy pursued by the 
British government towards its colonies. They censored it the more 
sincerely, as they foresaw that one of its inevitable consequences 
would be to interrupt the good understanding they wished to pse^ 
serve, and to confirm the ascendency of French politics in Holland. 
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To theee conriderations should be added, the jealousy that existed 
of the power of the stadtholder, alKed by consanguinity to the king 
of England ; it was feared lest that monarch might lend him support 
to accomplish the usurpations he meditated, or was suspected of 
meditating. The republicans, therefore, were not without anxious 
apprehensions respecting the intentions of the British government. 
They dreaded the dark reach of its policy ; they shuddered in think- 
ing that it might one day subject them by the hand of the stadtholder 
to that same destiny which it was now striving to entail on America. 
Every day these sinister images were presented to all eyes ; they 
had a powerful influence on public opinion. Of the seven United 
Provinces, that which inclined the most decidedly for France was 
by far the most wealthy and powerful — ^Holland. The first of the 
cities of the republic, Amsterdam, manifested the same sentiments. 
To foment these dispositions, and to draw other provinces and 
other cities into the same way of thinking, the French government 
had recourse to the agency of that love of gain, whose empire is par- 
ticularly so despotic with those who apply themselves to commerce 
It declared that it would cause to be seized upon sea every Dutch 
vessel found employed in any sort of trade with Great Britain, those 
only excepted which belonged to the cities of Amsterdam and Har- 
lem. The effect of this measure was, that several important cities, 
among others Rotterdam and Dordrecht, had gone over to France, 
in order to participate in the privileges she granted. 

It was already two years since from this complicaticm of difierent 
interests, there had resulted a standing negotiation, at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, between John Neuville, acting in the name of the pensioner 
Van Berkel, a declared partisan of France, and William Lee,- com- 
missioner on the part of congress. Van Berkel, as chief of the gov- 
ernment of the city of Amsterdam, succeeded, after many and 
protracted discussions, in bringing about a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between that city and the United States of America. This 
treaty, it was said, was merely eventual, since it was not to take 
effect until the independence of the colonies should have been ac- 
knowledged by England. But was it not a recognition of that inde- 
pendence as already absolute, to negotiate and treat with the United 
States ? The treaty, it is true, had only been concluded with the 
adngle city of Amsterdam ; but it was hoped that the preponderance 
of that capital in the province of Holland would easily draw after it 
the rest of that province, and that the example of Holland would 
guide the other six* 
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These negotiutions were conducted with so much secrecy, that no 
ivhisper of them had reached England. But the congress, ardently 
desirous that the result of these mysterious stipulations should be as 
public as possible, appointed to this effect their president, Laurensi 
minister plenipotentiary to the States-General. This resolution was 
the more readily adopted, since it was not doubted m America, and 
the correctness of the opinion was demonstrated by the event, that 
the Dutch were exasperated to the last degree by the insulting 
shackles which England attempted to impose on their commerce with 
France, and especially by that intolerable seizure of the convoy of 
the count de Byland. Far from attempting to palliate these out* 
rages, and to appease discontents, M. York, ambassador of the king 
of England at the Hague, had just delivered the States-General a 
memorial, framed in so arrogant a style, that it was universally 
considered as offensive to the dignity of a free and independent 
nation. 

But fortune, who seems to make her sport of the best concerted 
projects, willed that those of the Hollanders should come to the 
knowledge of the British ministers before they could receive theii 
accomplishment. No sooner was Laurens departed from the Amer- 
ican shores, than he was encountered and captured off Newfoundlandi 
i^ the British frigate Vestal. At sight of the enemy, he had thrown 
ail his papers overboard ; but by the celerity and dexterity of a 
British sailor, they were rescued from the water before they were 
materially injured. Laurens was carried to London, and shut up in 
the tower as a state prisoner. Among his papers, the British minis- 
ters found the treaty above mentioned, and some letters relative to 
the negotiations at Aix la Chapelle. Forthwith, M. York made a 
great stir at the Hague. He required the States-General, in the 
name of his master, not only to disavow the doings of the pensioner 
Van Berkel, but also to make instant reparation to his Britannic 
majesty, by the exemplary punishment of that magistrate and his 
accomplices, as perturbators of the public peace, and violators of the 
laws of nations. The States-General withholding their answer, the 
British envoy renewed his instances with excessive fervor ; but the 
Dutch government, either from its reluctance to drop the mask at 
present, or merely from the accustomed tardiness of its deliberations, 
signified to York that the affair should be taken under serious con- 
sideration. The States-General were inclined to gain time to recall 
into their ports the rich cargoes they had afloat upon the ocean, as 
well as those which, in the security of a long peace, hod been 
deposited in their islands. 
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On tne other band^ the British iniiiktert, goaded by impatience to 
hiy hand upon those tiches, and little disposed to allow the Dutch sntf- 
ficient leisure to make the necessary war preparations, pretsided not 
to be at all satisfied with the answer of the States-General. They 
recalled the ambassador at the Hague immediately. A little after, 
there followed on both sides the usual declarations. Thus were dis- 
oolved all those relations of good understanding, which had so long 
existed between two nations connected by reciprocal congenialitiea, 
and by many and important common interests. This new enemy was 
the more to be apprehended lor England, as his dexterity in maritime 
war was rendensd naore formidable by his proximity. Bat on the 
one hand, pride, perhaps necessary to a powerful state, and the thirst 
of conquest, always blamable and never satisfied ; on the other, 
intestine dissensions, and Uie debility of land force, which inspired 
more dread of continentarneighbors than could well comport with 
independence, precipitated Great Britain and Holland into a war 
decidedly and openly condemned by all sound statesmen. 

It is time to remand our attention upon the American continent. 
After the capture of Charleston and invasion of South Carolina, a 
great and astonishing change was wrought in the minds of the colo- 
nists. Their salvation resulted from those very causes which seemed 
to prognosticate an impending perdition. So true it is that the spur 
of adversity forces men to exert, for their own interests, efforts to 
which the sweets of prosperity cannot induce them ! Never was 
this truth better exemplified than in the present conjuncture ; the 
reverses of Carolina, far from having dejected the Americans, devel- 
oped in them, on the contrary, a courage more active, and a con- 
stancy more pertinacious. They could no longer be reproached 
with that torpor which they had manifested in the preceding years, 
with that apathy which had been the source of so much pain to their 
chiefs, as of such heavy disasters to the republic. A new ardor in 
flamed every heart to fly to the succor of country ; there seemed a 
rivalry for the glory of immolating aU to the repuUic ; things looked 
as if the first days of the revolution were come back, when the same 
spirit and the same zeal broke out on all parts against En^and. 
Every where private interests were postponed to the public weal; 
every where it was exclaimed, ^ Let us drive this cruel enemy from 
the most fertile provinces of the Union ; let us fly to the succoi ol 
their inhabitants ; let us crush the satellites of England that have 
somehow escaped American steel, and terminate at a single blow a 
war protracted too long.' Thus ill fortune had again tempered the 
souls of this people, at the very moment when they were supposed 
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the TictiiiB of dejection aad despair. Their lury wai slill quickened 
by the deTostations which the rojral troops hid reeenlly cowBiitled 
in CarottM and New Jersey. Their hc^ became confidence^ on 
obcerving that the consequences of the reduction of Charieston had 
been to divide the enemy's forces, and to distribute them at so great 
distances, that they might be attacked at every point with assurance 
of success. And how were those hopes multiplied by the authentic 
advice of the approaching arrival of French succors ! Already a 
great number of Americans counted the conquest of New York as a 
compensation of the occupation of Charleston. 

The marquis de la Fayette was in effect just returned firom France, 
whence he had brought the most cheering intelligence. He an- 
nounced that the troops were already embarked, and the ships that 
bore them on the point of getting under sail for America. This 
report might be depended on. The marquis de la Fayette had as- 
certained it with his own eyes, after having exerted himself with 
much zeal to accelerate the preparatives of the expedition. He was 
warmly thanked for it by Washington and the congress. His pres- 
ence was grateful to the American people ; it redouUed, espedally, 
the ardor of the soldiers, who mutually incited one another, to show 
themselves not unworthy of the allies they expected. They declared 
aloud that an eternal reproach would be their portion, if, through 
a base apathy, they should lose the glorious occasion about to be 
offered them in this powerful co-dperation of France. They re- 
minded each other that the eyes of all Elurope were upon them, and that 
on the issue of the present campaign depended the liberty, the glo- 
ry, the future destiny of the American repuUic. The congress, all 
the established authorities, and even private citizens of weight with 
the multitude, dexterously profited of this new enthusiasm ; they 
neglected no means that could cherish and propagate it. The con- 
gress addressed circular letters to all the states, earnestly exhorting 
them to complete the regiments, and dispatch to the army the con- 
tingent that each of them was bound to furnish. These instances 
were strongly seconded by generals Washington, Reed, and other 
influential chiefs. 

Their efforts had all the success desirable. The militia had recov- 
ered their spirits, and they rejoined their colors from all quarters« 
The authority of congress revived on every side, and acquired new 
vigor. Sensible to the wants of the state, the capitalists subscribed 
with promptitude considerable sums to the relief of the public treas- 
ure, the exhaustion of which was then extreme. The city of Pliil- 
adelphia furst gave tlie example of these sacrifices ; it was not un« 
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fruitful. It wnB soon followed by all Pennsylvania and the other 
provinces. The ladies of Philadelphia, animated by the most ardent 
patriotism, formed a society, and placed at their head mistress Wash- 
ington, a wife wortliy of such a husband. After having subscribed 
for the use of the state to the extent of their means, they went from 
house to house to stimulate the liberality of the citizens in favor of 
the republic. Their zeal was not steril ; they collected lai^ sums, 
which they lodged in the public chest, to be used in bounties to such 
soldiers as should merit them, and in augmentation of pay to all. 
They were imitated with enthusiasm by the ladies of the other states. 
But among all the mstitutions that signalized this epoch, none is more 
worthy of attention than the establishment of a public bank. The 
funds lodged in it by the stockholders, by lenders, and by congress, 
might be employed to defray the army. The congress found herein 
not only a great facility on the part of thfs most wealthy commercial 
houses of Philadelphia, but even received from them the most gen« 
erotis offers. The subscribers obligated themselves to furnish a cap- 
ital of three hundred thousand pounds Pennsylvania currency, which 
rates the Spanish dollar at seven shillings and sixpence. It was to 
have two directors, with authority to borrow money upon the credit 
of the bank for six months, or any shorter time, and to give the 
lenders bills bearing an interest of six per cent. The bank was to 
receive the deposits of congress ; that is, the public revenue accru- 
ing from taxes or other sources ; 'but when these deposits and the 
funds borrowed should not suffice, the stockholders were bound to 
furnish such proportion as should be deemed necessary, of the sums 
for which they might have subscribed. The sums obtained in the 
different ways above mentioned, were not to be employed for any 
other purpose but that of procuring supplies for the troops. The 
stockholders were to appoint an agent, whose office it should be to 
make purchases, and to transmit the articles bought, such as meat, 
flour, rum, etc., to the commander-in-chief, or to the minister of 
war ; this agent should have authority to draw upon the directors for 
his payments. The said agent was also to keep open a store well 
stocked with rum, sugar, coffee, salt, and other articles of general 
consumption, with obligation to sell them by retail at the same price 
he should have bought them for in quantity of those with w^om he 
should have contracted for the supplies of the army, with a view of 
being more promptly and better served by those contractors. Al- 
though, out of the bemk, few lenders presented themselves, because 
tlie greater part, before advancing their money, would have wished 
more stability in the state, yet subsci'ibeii were soon found for a 
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capitftl of three hundred and fifteen thousand pounds of Pennsylva- 
nia. Each of them gave their written obligation to furnish the di« 
rectors a definite sum in gold or silver coin. Thus, private citizens, 
prompted hj the most laudable zeal for the country, stepped forward 
to support the public credit with their personal^esponsibility ; a con* 
duct the more worthy of encomium, as the situation of affairs still 
offered but too many motives of doubt and distrust. 

Could it have been imagined, however, that at the very moment 
when a victorious enemy still threatened the existence of their infant 
republic, the Americans did not rest content with offering their blood 
and their treasure for its defense ? Amidst the din of arms, they 
were studious to accelerate the advancement of philosophy, science 
and the arts. They reflected that, without the succor of these 
lights, war tends directly to barbarism, and even peace is deprived 
of its most precious sweets. In devoting themselves to these noble 
cares, they regarded not merely the advantages that were to redound 
thence for the greater civilization of their country ; they had also in 
view to demonstrate at home and abroad, by this profound security, 
in the midst of so many agitations, what was their contempt for the 
danger, and their confidence in the success of their enterprise. Such 
were the considerations under which the state of Massachusetts 
founded at Boston a society, or academy of arts and sciences. Its 
statutes corresponded to the importance of the institution. Its labors 
were principally directed to facilitate and encourage a knowledge of 
the antiquities and natural history of America ; to ascertain the uses 
to which its native productions might be applied ; to promote medi- 
cal discoveries, mathematical inquiries, physical researches and ex* 
periments, astronomical, meteorological and geographical observa- 
tions ; improvements in the processes of agriculture, arts, manufac- 
tures and commerce ; the academy was, in brief, to cultivate every 
art and science that could tend to advance, according to its own lan- 
guage, the * interest*', the honor, the dignity, and the happiness of a 
free, independent and virtuous people.* On the fourth of July, after 
having celebrated with the greatest solemnity the anniversary of in- 
dependence, the president of congress, the governor of the state of 
Pennsylvania, and the other authorities, both of the city and prov- 
ince, as also the chevalier de la Luzerne, the minister of France, 
repaired with no ordinary pomp to the university, to attend the col- 
lation of degrees. The director ot the studies delivered an address 
well suited to the occasion. The generous spirit of the students 
was fired with new ardor for their country ; all the audience shared 
their enthusiasm, and drew fi'om it the must felicitous presages. It 
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was amidst tibis gejpiaral display of soal aad efforts to pioceed with 
honor in the ehosea career, that the succors sent by France to the 
support of her allies, made their appearance at Rhode Island. At 
this sight* traAsports of exultation burst forth throughout the An^r- 
lean continent. They consisted of a squadron of seven sail of the 
line, among which waf the Due de Bourgogne, of eighty*four guns, 
with five frigates and two corvettes, under the conduct of M. de 
Ternay. This force convoyed a great number of transports, which 
brought six thousand soldiers, at the orders of the count de Rocham- 
beau, lieutenant-general of the armies of the king. According to 
an agreement made between the court of Versailles and the congress, 
Washington, as captain-general, was to command in chief all the 
troops, as well French as American. The king of France had 
created him, to this intent, lieutenant-general of his armies, and vice- 
admiral of his fleets. The inhabitants of Newport celebrated the 
arrival of the French by a general illumination. General Heath 
received them with every mark of welcome and courtesy. 

It being rumored at that time that Clinton meditated an attack upon 
Rhode Island, the French troops were put in possession of all the 
forts. They fortified themselves therein with so much diligence, that 
in a short time they were in a situation to defy the efforts of any 
enemy whatsoever. 

The general assembly of the state of Rhode Island sent adeputsr 
tion to compliment tlie general of his most christian majesty. They 
said many things of the profound acknowledgment of America to- 
wards that generous monarch. They promised on their part every 
sort of aid and succor. The count de Rochambeau answered them 
that the corps he had brought was merely the vanguard of the army 
which the king his master was about to send to their assistance. That 
his majesty sincerely wished the liberty and happiness of America, 
and that his troops should observe an exemplary discipline among 
those whom they were to regard in the light of kindred. He con- 
cluded with saying, that, as brothers, he himself, his officers, and all 
his people, had voluntarily devoted their lives to the service of the 
Americans. 

The presence and promises^ of the French general inspired all 
heacts with courage and with hope ; but the partisans that England 
had preserved in the country, were forced to disguise their rage. 
Washington, the more to cement the union of the two nations, ordered 
that in the banners of his army, the ground of black, which is the 
color of America, should be surrounded with white, the distinctive 
color of France. 
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At this epoch, admiral Arimtfatiot, 'who «lHl occufned the New 
ITork station, had with him only four ships of Che line ; and, ftir (Wwn 
contemplating an attack, was himself in dread of being attacked* A 
few daV8 after, however, admiral Graves arrived from England, with 
six other sail of the line. This superiority of force decided the Eng* 
lish to undertake an expedition against Rhode Iriand. Admiral 
Graves repaired thither first with his squadron, to see if any mean 
would offer itself to destroy that of the enemy in the very haibor of 
Newport ; but the French had made such imposing preparations of 
defense, that, without temerity, nothing could be attempted against 
them, llie British squadron made the best of its way back to New 
York . Meanwhile, general Clinton, being resolutely determined not 
to suffer the French to establish themselves on a permanent footing 
in that part, formed a design to attack Rhode Island with a picked 
corps of six thousand men, that should disembaik at some point the 
most favorable to the enterprise. The admiral gave into the plan, 
although , to his private judgment, it presented little probability of suc- 
cess. The British squadron got under sail, and already it had pro- 
ceeded as far as Huntingdon bay, in Long Ishind, when Washington, 
who watched all the movements of his adversary, began to stir. 
Seeing general Clinton advance with so considerable a corps, and 
finding himself, thanks to fresh re-inforcements, at the head of twelve 
thousand men, he descended by forced marches ak>ng the banks of the 
Hudson. Arrived at Kings Bridge, he menaced to carry even die city 
of New York, then disgamished, and exposed almost without defense 
to a coup de main. On the other hand, the militia of "New England 
had run to arms, panting to give the French, in the ovitset, a high 
notion of their force and of their zeal. Already ten thousand m^i 
were on the march towards Provideiloe, and a stiH greater number 
were preparing to follow them. The British generals were not long 
in being apprised of all these movements, and found themselves still 
more divided in opinion than before. These motives, combined, de- 
termined Clinton to relinquish his projects ; he returned without delay 
to New York, with all his forces. The timidity manifested by the 
English in this occurrence, was a fresh spur to the ardor of the Ainer^ 
leans. They already considered the garrison of New York as van- 
quished, and within their grasp. They had, moreover, a particular 
subject of encouragement. The French that were arrived in Rhode 
Island, had brought an immense quantity of the coinedmoney of their 
country. According to the cust6m of the military of thefar nation* 
they never lost any occasion of spending it to the last crown. It fol- 
lowed that in a short time French specie became so commcAi in the 
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United States, as to restore some vigor to the body politic, which, 
from the exhaustion of its finances, was become languid to a point 
even almost threatening an absolute dissolution. The biUs of credit, 
it is true, experienced an increase of depression ; but this evil excited 
no alarm. For a long time, this paper had lost all confidence, and 
the state soon after relieved itself of it altogether, as will be seen in 
the sequel of this history. 

The various causes we have noticed had generally infused nevi 
life into the Americans of the different states ; but it is to be observ- 
ed that they operated with more efficacy on the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces. These were more immediately exposed to dan- 
ger, and they had, besides, peculiar motives for detesting the inso- 
lence of the English. Accordingly, as soon as the occasion was 
offered them, they assembled upon difierent points of North Carolina, 
and upon the extreme frontier of South Carolina. These assemblages, 
commanded by daring chiefs, gave no little annoyance to the royal 
troops. They insulted their posts, and sometimes even carried them. 
But among all the officers who distinguished themselves at the head 
of these desultory parties, none appeared with more splendor than colo- 
nel Sumpter. Born himself in South Carolina, his personal impor- 
tance, military talents and prowess, had rendered him there an object 
of general consideration. The greater part of those Carolinians whom 
their aversion to British domination had induced to fly from their 
homes, had hastened to place themselves under the standard of their 
intrepid fellow-citizens. They were already sufficiently numerous to 
keep the field, and to menace the enemy upon all points. They had 
tio pay, no uniforms, nor even any certain means of subsistence ; they 
lived upon what chance, or their own courage, provided them. They 
etperienced even a want of arms and munitions of war ; but they 
made themselves rude weapons from the implements of husbandry ; 
instead of balls of lead, they cast them of pewter, with the dishes 
which the patriots cheerfully gave them for that purpose. These 
resources, however, were very far from sufficing them. They were 
seen, several times, to encounter the enemy with only three charges 
of ammunition to a man. While the combat was engaged, some of 
those who were destitute of arms or ammunition, kept themselves 
aside, waiting till the death or wounds of their companions should 
permit them to take tbehr place. The most precious fruit, to their 
eyes, of the advant^i they gained over the ErgUsh, was that of 
being enabled to acquire muskets and cartridges al the expense of 
the vanquished. At length, colonel Sumpter, finding himself at the 
head of a numerous corps, attacked one of the most important posi- 
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tions of the enemy, at Rocky Mount. He was repubed, but not 
discouraged. Never giving repose either to himself or to his adver- 
saries, he fell, a short time after, upon another British post, at Hang- 
ing Rock, and put to the edge of the sword all that defended it, 
regulars and loyalists. He subjected to a similar fate colonel Bryan, 
who was come from North Carolina with a body of loyalists of that 
province. Infesting the enemy upon all points at once, he eluded 
all their efforts to quell him. His invincible courage and perfect 
knowledge of the country offered him continually new resourrnq 
As rapid in his attacks as industrious in his retreats, victor or van- 
quished, he escaped all the snares of his foes. Colonel Williams 
served no less usefully the same cause, at the head of a light detach- 
ment of Carolinians of the district of Ninety-Six. In one of his 
frequent excursions he surprised and cut in pieces a body of loyalists 
on the banks of the river Ennoree. This partisan war had the 
double advantage of restoring confidence to the Americans, of con- 
tinually mining the forces of the English, and of supporting the 
party of congress in these provinces. These smart skirmishes were 
only, however, the prelude of the bloody battles that were about to 
ensue between the principal armies. 

As soon as Washington was first apprised of the siege of Charles- 
ton, he had put on the march towards South Carolina a re-inforce- 
ment of fourteen hundred continental troops of Maryland and of 
Delaware, under the conduct of the baron de Kalb. That officer 
displayed great activity in the execution of his orders, and, if it had 
been possible fbr him to gain the point of his destination, it is proba- 
ble that things would have taken another direction. But the defect 
of provision, the difficulty of places, and the excessive heat of the 
season, opposed him with such and so many impediments, that he 
could only progress step by step. It is related, that this detachment 
had no other subsistence for many days than the cattle that were 
found astray in the woods. Sometimes, finding themselves totally 
destitute of flesh and flour, the soldiers were constrained to sustain 
life with the grain of unripe wheat and such fish as they could pro- 
cure ; they supported such hardships and distress with an heroic 
constancy. In passing through Virginia, they were re-inforced by 
the militia of that province ; and, on their arrival at the banks of 
Deep river, they made their junction with the troops of North Caro- 
lina, commanded by general Caswell. These detachments, combined, 
formed a corps of six thousand effective men ; a force so considera- 
ble with respect to the United States, as to induce the congress to 
employ it without delay for the expulsion of the English from the 
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two CaroliiU0. Wishifig to oonfide this operation to a man whow 
name should exercise a happy influence, thej made choice of gen- 
eral Gates* The baron de Kalb was recalled ; as a stranger, unac- 
quainted with the country, and ignorant of the proper mode of gov- 
erning undisciplined militia, he could not retain the command. 

General Gates arrived at the camp on Deep river the twenty-fifth 
of July. He immediately reviewed the troops, to ascertain their 
number and quality. He afterwards advanced upon the Pedee 
river, which, in the lower parts, separates the northern from the 
southern Carolina. The name and fortune of Gates produced so 
favorable and so rapid an effect, that not only the militia flocked to 
his standard, but also that munitions and provision abounded in his 
camp. The general impulse was given. Already tlie inhabitants 
of that tract of country which extends between the Pedee and Black 
rivers, were in arms against the royal troops. Colonel Sompter, 
with a corps of infantry end light horse, incessantly harassed Uie 
left of the Eugfish, in the hope of interceptmg their communication 
with Charleston ; his parties scoured all the environs. 

As soon as general Crates was arrived upon the confines of South 
Carolina, he issued a proclamation, by which he invited the inhab- 
itants to join him in irindicating the rights of America. He promised 
an entire amnesty, and remission of all penalty in favor of tlK>8e from 
whom the victors should have extorted oaths, excepting only such 
individuals as should have exercised acts of barbarity or depredation 
i^unst the persons and property of their fellow-citizens. This proc- 
lamation was not unfruitful ; not only the pe<^e ran to arms io 
multitude to support the cause of congress, but even the companies 
levied in the province for the service of the king either revolted or 
deserted. Strengthened by these accessions, colonel Sumpter be- 
came every day a more formidable enemy for the English. While 
Comwallis was occupied at Charleston with the administration of 
Carolina, lord Rawdon had token the command of the troops can- 
toned at Camden and the adjacent country* He haJ directed 
upon Georgetown a convoy of sick soldiers, under the escort of a 
detachment of Carolmians, commanded by colonel Mills. About 
tlie middle of the soute, these militia mutined, and having seized their 
officers, conducted them with the sick Enghsh to the camp of gene- 
ral Gates. Colonel Lisle, one of those who had taken oath to the 
king, gained over a battalion of militia that had been levied in the 
name of Comwallis, and led it entire to eolcmel Sumpter. The 
latter, who incessantly scoured the western bank of the Wateree, had 
captwred considerable OHivoys of munitions of war, nun and pro- 
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TMioQ that had been sent from Cbirkston upon Camden* Tbero 
bad also hSkn into his power, at the same time, a groat number of 
sick, with the soldien raat formed their escort. Akeady the route 
firom Camden to Ninety-Six was invested by the republicans; 
and they began to show thetnselTes in force upon that from Cam^ 
den to Charleston. Thus the affiurs of the kudg in the CaroUnas 
began to assume an unfavorable aq>ect Lord Rawdon, seeing so 
lowering a tempest about to burst upon him, and destitute of suffie* 
cient means to avert its effects, concentered what tsoops he had in 
the vicinity of Camden, and distributed his canionments upon tba 
right bank of Lynches Creek. He hastened to give notice of hia 
critical position to lord Comwallis. In the meantime, Gates ap^ 
peered with aU his forces upon the other bank, and encamped in tbt 
front of the enemy. There ensued very warm and frequent skir*^ 
mbhes, with balanced success* The Amenean general woidd have 
desired a decisive action, and to fvofit of his superiority to attack 
lord Rawdon even in his quarters. But on examination, finding the 
enemy's position too strong, he dropped the dengn. His conduct 
appeared dictated by wisdom ; but at the same time, he let slip an 
opportunity for gaining a si^al advantage. If he had ascended by 
forced marches to t^ source of th^ Lynche, he turned without 
difficulty the left wing of lord Rawdon, and might even seize 
Camden on the rear of tlie British army ; this stroke would have 
decided the fate of the campaign ; but e^her Gates did not see it^ 
or was afraid to undertake it. A short time after, the British gene- 
ral, sedng his right menaced by a movement of the Americans, and 
fearing for his magazines and hospital, abandoned the banks of 
the Lynche, and fell back upon Camden with dll his troops*. 
Hb retreat was in no shape molested by the enemy. At that 
very time lord Cornwallis anrived in camp. Having surveyed the 
state of things, and finding to what a degree the fprees and auda*^ 
city of the republicans were augmented, he detached numerous -parr 
ties on discovery, filled up the companies with the more vigorous^ 
convalescents, ordered distributions of arms, and the remounting of 
Tarleton's legion, which needed horses. Notwithstanding all hia 
efibrts, he had not, however, be^n able to assemble above two thou* 
sand men, of whom about fifteen hundred were veteran troops, the 
rest loyaUsts and refugee. To attack, with means so feeble, an 
enemy so superi(^, appeared little less than temerity. Comwallis 
might indeed have made his retreat to Charleston ; but in that case 
he must have left about eight hundred sick, with a vast quantity of 
valuable stores, to fall into the hands of the enemy. He likewise 
Vol.. U. 
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foresaw^ that excepting Charleston and Savannah^ a retreat would 
be attended with the Iom of the two whole provinces of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. On the other hand, he observed, that the major 
f>art of his army was composed of soldiers as perfectly equipped ai 
inured to war, and commanded by officers of approved valor and 
ability. He saw in victory the entire reduction of the two Carolinas, 
whereas even discomfiture could scarcely have worse consequences 
than retreat. 

Under these considerations, he determined not only to face the 
ttiemy, but even to hazard a general action. Camden, the center 
of the British line, not being a fortified place, and the boldest reso- 
lutions being often also the most fortunate, Comwallis would not 
await the Americans in his cantonments. He formed a design to 
attack the position of Rugeleys Mills, which the enemy occupied, 
with a view of forcing him to an engagement. On the fifteenth of 
August, all the rojral troops were ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to march. About ten o'clock in the evening, the colunms put 
themselves in motion for Rugeleys. The firsts commanded by colonel 
Webster, consisted in light infantry and dragoons. The second, 
under the conduct of lord Rawdon, was composed of Irish volun- 
teers and loyalists. Two English battalions formed the reserve. In 
the rear was die baggage and a detachment of grenadiers. The 
English marched, amid the obscurity of the night, in the most pro- 
found silence. The colunms passed the little stream of Saunder, 
and had ahready left Camden ten miles behind them. But while 
the English were advancing upon Rugeleys Mills, the Americans 
themselves had quitted that place, at ten o'clock, with intent to sur- 
prise them. Gates and Comwallis had both at once formed the 
same design, the one against the other. The American van con- 
sisted in the legion of cavahry of colonel Armand, flanked on the 
right by the light infantry of colonel Porterfield, and on the left by 
the light infantry of major Armstrong. Next, marched the brigades 
of Maryland regulars, with the militia of North Carolina and Vir* 
ginia. The baggage followed the rear guard, formed of a numer- 
ous corps of volunteers, with light horse at the two flanks. Gene- 
ral Gates had commanded his troops to march compactly and in si- 
lence, and not to fire without order. He had sent to Wacsaw, on 
his rear, the sick, the unnecessary baggage, in a word, whatev^ 
might tend to impede his march. So many precautions, on both sides, 
indicated that the two generak had mutually penetrated one the 
other. It was yet only two in the morning, when the advanced 
guard of the British army encountered the head of the first Amcri- 
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can colanm. It was briskly repulsed by colonel Porterfield ; but 
that officer receired a serious wound* The English^ supported by 
two rq^iments of infiuitry^ charged the Americans in their turn. The 
action was engaged with spirit, and the loss considerable on both 
sides ; but, all of a sudden, equally feanng to hazard a nocturnal 
conflict, the two generak suspended the fire, and again the mo^rt 
profound silence reigned in the midst of darkness ; the day was im- 
patiently awaited. 

Meanwhile, Comwallis ascertained by the people of the countryi 
that the ground was as propitious to him as it was unfavorable to the 
enemy. Crates, in effect, could not advance to the attack but through 
a narrow way, bordered on either side by deep swamps. This cir- 
cumstance, by depriving the Americans of the advantage of supe- 
rior number, re-established an equality of forces. The British gen- 
eral formed his plan of battle accordingly. By daylight he disposed 
the front of his army in two divisions ; that of the right, commanded 
by colonel Webster, had its right flank covered by a morass, and its' 
left supported upon the great road ; the other division, under the 
conduct of lord Rawdon, had in like manner a morass on its left, 
while its right was re-united by the highway to the corps of Web- 
ster. The artillery was placed between the two divisions. A bat- 
taUon, drawn up behind each, served them as a sort of rear guard, 
Tarleton's legion was posted upon the right of the road, in readi- 
ness to attack the enemy or receive him, according to the occasion. 
The Americans, on their part, made all the dispositions that appeared 
to them the most suitable. Gates divided his vanguard in three 
coluinns. That of the right, commanded by general Gist, having 
the momss on its right, connected by its left upon the great road 
with the column of the center, composed of the North Carolina mili 
tia, led by g^^neral Caswell. The column of tho left comprised the 
militia of Virginia, at the orders of general Stevens. Behind the 
Viiginians were posted the light infantry of Porterfield and Arm- 
strong. Colonel Armand had placed his cavahry behind the left, to 
bee the legion of Tarleton. The continental troops of Maryland 
and Dekiware formed the reserve. They were inured to war, and 
upon their valor rested the chief hope of success. They were com* 
manded by general Smallwood. The artillery was phced in part 
upon the right of the continental troops, and in part npoa the 
bi|^way. 

Such was the order of battle of the two armies; when, just as the 
action was about to conunence. Gates, not satisfied with the porition 
of the diviaons of Ckswell and Stevens, very imprudently ordered 
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tiieni to change it for anotheb* which appealed to him better. Cotd* 
waDis, at sight of thiis motement, revived to profit of it iniAantljr. 
Accordingly, he ordered colcmel Webster to flulfaiiee and make « 
▼igorons attack upon Stevens, whose troops were stiB undulatii^y 
from their not having yet been able to refoitt their tanks. Colond 
Webster obeyed with celerity. The battle tiras commenced be- 
tween the right of the English and the left of the Americans ; it sooa 
became general. The morning being still and ha^y, the smoke 
hong over and involved both tonies in such a cbud that it was diffi- 
cult to see the state of destruction on either side. The British 
troops, however, intermingling a quick and heavy fire with sharp 
charges at the point of the bayonet, evidently gained ground upon 
the Americans. At length the Virginians, pressed by colonel Web- 
ster, and already half broken by the unadvised movement directed 
by Gates, after a feeUe resistance, shamefully betook themselves to 
flight. The Ctedinian militia, finding themselves uncovered, soon 
b^gaoo to give way, and at last turned, the back with a similar base- 
ness. Their officers attempted in vain to rally them ; they were 
themselves involved in the rout The left wing of the Americaos 
was totally broken ; Gates and Caswell made some efforts to reform 
it ; but Tarleton adroitly seised the decisive moment, and, with a fijt- 
rious charge, carried to its hei^t the confusion and consternation of 
that wing ; all the troops that composed it threw themselves into the 
neighboring woods. Their flight exposed the left flank of a Caro- 
linian reigiment, and of the regulars of Maryland and Delaware, who 
were aheady attacked in front. The right wing of the English, now 
completely victorious, turned furiously upon the American center. 
This cKvision defended themselves with the utmost gallantry ; if it 
was not in their power to restore the fortune of the day, they saved 
at least the honor of the republican standard. 

Opposing the enemy with a terrible fire, or the push of their bayo- 
nets, they withstood all his efibrts. The baron de Kalb led them 
several times to the chaige ; and they even recovered lost ground. 
But at length, surrounded on all sides, overwhelmed by number, and 
penetrated by cavalry, they were constrained to abandon the field of 
battle, but without having left a bloodless victory to their foes. 
Pierced with eleven wounds, tho baron de Kalb fell dying into the 
power of the victors. The rout was i^neral ; each provided for his 
own safety. General Gist could rally no more than a hundred in- 
fimtry, and the dragoons of Armand. The British cavalry pursued 
the vimquisned with vdtemence for the space of twenty-three miles, 
and without hakiug, till exhaustion imposed the necessity of repose. 
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The tool of the Amerioaaa in thif action was yery cwndoraUe* 
Tlie number of the dead, wounded and prisonen^ was estimated at 
upwards of two thousand. Ainong the first was general Gregory, 
and among the prisoners, the baron de Kalb, and general liutberford^ 
of Carolina. Eight pieces of brass cannon, two thousand stand of 
arms, several colors, with all the baggage and stores, fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. The loss of the British, in killed end 
wounded, amount^, including officers, only to three hundred and 
twenty-four. 

Three days after the battle, the baron de EaQ>, perching the 
approach of death, requested his aid-de-camp, the chevalier Dubuis- 
son, to express, in his name, to generals Gist and Smallwood, his higli 
sense of the valor displayed }n the battle of Camden by the regular 
troops of Maryland and Delaware. He spent his last breath in declar- 
ing the satisfkction Which he then felt in having fallen in the defense 
of a cause so noble, and, to him, so dear. The congress ordered 
that a monument should be erected to him at the city of Annapclis^ 
the capital of Maryland. 

General Gates was reproached with several grave errors. The 
least excusable was doubtless that of havii^ undertaken to change 
his order of battle in presence of the enemy* Perhaps he was also 
in fault to march in the night unwarlike militia, who knew QOt even 
how to keep their ranks. He retreated to Hillsborough, in North 
Carolina. Generals Gist and Smallwood fell back qpon Charlotte- 
town, and afterwards upon Salisbury, where they endeavored to raDy 
the fugitives and to reorganize their divisions ; but the cause of Eng- 
land triumphed throughout the province of South Carolina ; the 
banners of the republic no longer waved in any part of it. Colond 
Sumpter alone continued to show himself upon the banks of the 
Wateree, with a corps of about a thousand men, and two field pieces. 
But on the news of the late discomfiture of Gates, he retired 
promptly towards the fords of Catawba, in the upper parts of North 
Carolina. Lord Comwallis, a man of great activity, reflecting that 
his advantages were insecure till he should have destroyed this last 
body of republicans, detached colonel Tarleton in pursuit of it. The 
latter, moving with his accustomed celerity, fell unexpectedly upon 
the position of Sumpter, who had thought he might take some re- 
pose on the banks of Fishing creek. Tarleton surprised him so 
completely, that his men, lying totally careless and at ease, were 
mostly cut off firom their arms. Their only resource was in a prompt 
flight ; but a great number fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
slaughtered ^em after they had surrendered. Tarleton alledged 
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that he could not grant them life, because his whole party was not 
equal in number to one third of Sumpter's. At length the carnage 
ceased, when the English and loyalists that were detained prisonera 
in the rear of Sumpter's position had been liberated. The cannon^ 
stores and baggage, were the prey of the victors. Colonel Sumpter^ 
with a few of his followers, made good their escape. The disaster 
of his corps could not be imputed to hinr>; he had not omitted to 
send out scouts upon the direction of the enemy, but that service 
was acquitted with an unpardonable negligence. Tarleton returned 
to Camden the third day^ with his prisoners, booty, and the loyalists 
he had retaken. 

After the battle of Camden, Comwallis, in order not to lose by 
his tardiness the fruits of victory, could have wished to advance imme- 
diately into North Carolina, a feeble province, and very ill disposed 
towaids the congress. Thence he could march to the conquest of 
Virginia. Unquestionably, the presence of the victorious army in that 
part would have dispersed the relics of the vanquished, prevented 
(heir rallying anew, and encouraged the friends of the royal cause 
to show themselves, and even to act. But the British general en 
countered divers obstacles that opposed the execution of this plan. 
The heat of the season was excessive, the climate unhealthy, and the 
hospitals were encumbered with wounded and sick. The n^^'cessaries 
for encampment were almost entirely wanting ; there was not ? sin- 
gle magazine upon the frontiers of the Carolinas ; and North Caro- 
lina could furnish but very little provision. Yielding to the«ie con- 
siderations, Comwallis relinquished all ulterior operation, distributed 
his troops in cantonments, and returned to Charleston. He thought 
himself sure at least of the submission of all South Carolina, and of 
the not distant conquest of North, as soon as the season and the state 
of his magazines should fovor the enterprise. In the meantime, he 
wrote frequently to the friends of royalty in North Carolina, exhort- 
ing them to take arms, to assemble in force, and to make themselves 
masters of the most ardent republicans, with their munitions and 
magazines. He counseled them even to seize the fugitives and 
skagglers of the rebel army. He promised them, that it should not 
be long before he marched to their assistance. And to inspire them 
w^th confidence in his words, even before he could move with his 
whole army, he detached major Ferguson, an able and enterprising 
partisan, upon the western frontiers of North Carolina. He had 
under his command a thousand loyalists and a corps of cavalry. His 
mission was to encourage by his presence the enemies of the revo- 
lution, and especially to open a correspondence with the inhabitants 
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of TVjon countjy who, more than the olben , showed themtehret at 
tached to the name of England. 

UnaUe to operate in tlie field, Comwallis turned his attention to- 
wards the internal administration, in order to consolidate tbeacqui- 
sitton of South Carolina. Resolved to have recourse to extreme 
remedies for terminating the crisis in which that province found itself, 
he purposed to sin^ad terror among the repubUcans hj the rigoi of 
punishment, and deprive them of the means to do harm, by depriv* 
ii^ them of the means to subsist. Accordingly, he addressed orders 
to all the British commanders, that without any delay they should 
cause to be hung all those individuals, who, after having served in 
the militia levied by the king, had gone over to the rebeb ; that they 
should punish with imprisonment and confiscation those, who, having 
submitted at first, had taken part in the last rebellion, to the end that 
their efiects might be applied to indemnify those subjects whom they 
should have oppressed or despoiled. It cannot be denied, that if it 
was possible to excuse such severity towards those who had exchanged 
the condition of prisoners of war for that of British subjects, it was 
worthy of an eternal blame in respect to those who had wished to 
remain in the first of these conditions. In efiect, had they not been 
released from their parole by the authentic proclamation of Corawal- 
In himself, under date of the third of June ? But victors, too often, 
by vain subtilties, or even without deigning to Aave recourse to them, 
especially in political convulsions, makes port of vidating their faith, 
as if it were a necessity for them to^ add to the evils inseparable fiom 
war, all the vexaUons of perfidy ! However this might be, and how- 
ever rigorous were the orders of Corawallis, they were every where 
punctually executed. CaroFma was become a theater of proscrip- 
tions. Several British ofiicers openly testified their abhorrence of 
this reign of blood ; but the greater part, and Tarioton more than any 
other, commended it without shame, as useful and necessary to the 
success of the royal cause. Already Tarleton had complained bit- 
terly of the clemency, as he called it, exercised by Cornwallis prior 
to the battle of Camden ; this clemency, he said, was not only good 
for nothing, but also prejudicial in every thing, since it rendered 
fiiends less hearty, and enemies more audacious. This reproach 
would certainly have been founded, if it were true that in war utility 
alone deserves regard, and that nothing is due to humanity, good 
faith and justice. Nobody denies, for example, that to poison springs, 
massacre all the prisoners that can be taken, bring off into slavery all 
the inhabitants of a country, without distinction of age or sex, and 
without regard for the law of nations, might sometimes have a use* 
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All teiidency. We see, nerertbeless, thtt in all timOj ctrilized na 
tions, and conquerors not entirely baibaroas, have abstained from 
these horrible extremities. But m the present ooeurrenoe, the Ikig- 
lish showed themselves without pity for the most respective men of 
the country. The inhabitants of Camden, of Ninety-9ix, of Augusta 
htid other places, saw inhumanly gibbeted men whose only crime 
was that of having been too feithful to a cause which they consid- 
ered as that ot thefar country and of justice. 

All minds were petietrited with horror ; all hearts were inflamed 
with ar. implacable and never-d]ring hatred against such ferocious 
victors. A cry of vengeance resounded amidst this extisperated 
people ; all detested a king who bad devoted them to the oppression of 
these brutal executors of his will. His standard became an object of 
execration. The British generals learned by cruel experience, that 
executiotis and despair are frail securities for the submission of a 
people planted in distant regions, actuated by a common opinion, and 
embarked with passion in a generous enterprise. Nor were these 
the only rigors which Comwallis thought it expedient to exercise, in 
order to confirm the possession of the provinces conquered by his 
arms. To complete the reduction of the patriots, he employed ar* 
rests and sequestrations. He feared that the presence in Charles* 
ton of the leading men, who, persevering in their character of prison- 
ers of war, had refused to accept that of subjects, might tend to keep 
alive a spirit of resistance. He likewise learned, as the British writers 
affiim, that these prisoners had maintained a secret correspondence 
with the enemies of the Englbh name, the proofs of which had been 
found in the baggage of the American generals captured at the battle 
of Camden. These motives appeared to him suflicient to justiftr 
flie seizure and imprisonment at St. Augustine, in East Florida, of 
more than thirty of the most influential chiefs of the American party. 
They were all of the number of those who had taken the most active 
part in the organization of the republican government, and who had 
shown themselves the nK>st ardent partisans of the present war. Then, 
desirous to prevent those who were, or whom he believed, opposed 
to Great Britain, from asasting the congress with their pecuniary 
means, or witl. a hope to constrain them to submission, he issued a 
proclamation, purporting the sequestration of the possessions of who* 
ever should hold correspondence with the congress, act in its name, 
join the enemies of England, or excite the people to revolt by word 
dr deed. He constituted, at the same time, a commissioner over 
iequestrated estates, with obligation to account to the families of the 
forfeited for a part of their net revenue ; a fourth to those consisting 
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of a wife and cUdretiy and a mxth to wvftB without ehSdren. A 
dause roqubed, faowerer, that these famines should reside in tlie 
province. These different meatures^ combinod with a rigorous 
watchfubiess over the movem^its of the suspected, appeared to tha 
English a sure guaranty for the return of tranquillity and obedience 
in the province of South Carolina. And as to North Carolina^ it 
could no longer hope to resist them when the weather became tern* 
perate, and the harvests were over. We shall see, in the course 
of this history, how far these hopes were confirmed by the event 

While the season had caused the suspension ot hostilities in the 
two Carolinas, and while, in the slate of New York, the superiority 
of the Americans by land, and that of the English by sea, had occa- 
sioned a similar cessation of arms, an unexpected event arrested the 
g«[ieral attention. During some time, a design had been maturing 
in the shades of mystery, whose execution, had :t .'Succeeded to the 
wish of its authors, would have involved the totai ruin of the army 
of Washington, and, perhaps, the entire subjugation of America. A 
single instant more, and the work of so many years, cemented at 
such a cost of gold and blood, might have been demolished to its 
foundations by a cause altogether unthought of. The English had 
well nigh arrived, by means of treason, at that object which with five 
years of intrigues and of combats they had not been able to attain ; 
and it was even at the hands of the man they least suspected, that 
the Americans were to have received the most fetal blow. They 
had but too manifest a proof, that no confidence can be placed in 
courage when disunited from virtue. They learned that men who 
displayed the most enthusiasm for a cause, are often also those who 
become the soonest unfeithful ; and that an insatiable thirst of pelf, 
coupled with mad prodigalities, easily conduct the ambitious spend- 
thrift to barter basely for gold even the safety of his country. Pri- 
vate virtues are incontestably the original and only basis of public 
integrity ; and it should never be forgotten, that the man without 
morals, who arrives at the first ofiices of the republic, has no other 
object but to satiate his ambition or his cupidity at the expense of 
his fellow-citizens. If he encounter obstacles, he is ripe for deeds 
of violence within, and treason without. The name of general Ar- 
nold was deservedly dear to all the Americans ; they considered him 
as one of their most intrepid defenders. Numerous wounds, and 
especially that which had almost deprived him of the use of one 
leg had forced him to take repose at his seat in the country. 

The congress, with the concurrence of Washington, in recom* 
pensc for his services appointed him commandant of PhiTadelphia, 
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immediately after that city was evacuated by the English, and return- 
ed under American domination. Here Arnold lired at an enormoui 
expense, and showed himself extremely grasping in order to support 
it. He had established himself in the house of Penn, and had fur- 
nished it in the most sumptuovjs manner. His play, his table, hia 
balls, his concerts, his banquets, would have exhausted the most im- 
mense fortune. His own, and the emoluments of his employment, 
being far from sufficient to defray such extravagance, he had betaken 
himself to commerce and privateering. His speculations proved 
unfortunate ; his debts accumulated, his creditors tormented him. 
His boundless arrogance revolted at so many embarrassments ; yet 
he would diminish nothing of this princely state. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he conceived the shameful idea of re-imbursing himself 
from the public treasure for all he had squandered in riotous living. 
Accordingly, he r resented accounts more worthy of a shameless 
usurer than of a general. The government, astonished and indig- 
nant, appointed commissioners to investigate them. They refused 
not merely to approve them ; they reduced the claims of Arnold to 
half. Enraged at their decision, he loaded them with re|^oaches and 
insults, and appealed from it to the congress. Several of its members 
were charged to examine these accounts anew, and to make report. 
They declared that the commissioners had allowed Arnold more than 
he had any right to demand. His wrath no longer observed measure ; 
the congress itself became the object of the most indecent invectives 
that ever fell from a man in high station. This conduct, far from 
restoring tranquillity, produced a quite contrary effect. That spirit 
of order for which the Americans are distinguished, did not permit 
them to quit thus an afiair already in progress. Arnold was accused 
of peculation by the state of Pennsylvania, and brought before a court 
martial to take his trial. Among the charges laid against him, he 
was accused of having converted to his own use the British merchan- 
dise he had found and confiscated at Philadelphia, in 1778 ; as also 
of having employed the public carriages for the service of different 
private individuals, and especially for his own and that of his associ- 
ates in the commerce of New Jersey. The court sentenced him to 
be reprimanded by Washington. This sentence neither satisfied the 
accused nor the accusers. The latter exclaimed that more regard 
had been shown to the past services of Arnold than for justice ; the 
former broke into bitter complaints of the iniquity of his judges and 
ingratitude of his country. His pride could not brook so public a 
disgrace ; he had seen himself the idol of his fellow-citizens, and ho 
was now become the object of their contempt, if not hatred lu 
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the blindness of his vengeance, and in the hope that he might still 
^ut his passions with British gold, since he no longer could with Amer- 
ican, he resolved to add perfidy to avidity, and treason to jnHage. 
Determined that his country should resume the yoke of Enj^and, he 
developed his projects in a letter which he addr^sed to colonel Rob- 
inson. General Clinton was immediately made acquainted with 
its contents. He committed this secret negotiation to major Andre, 
his aid-deH:amp, a young maa as distinguished for the suavity of his 
manners and the gentleness of his temper, as for the singular comeli* 
ness of his person. Arnold and Andre corresponded together, un- 
der the assumed names of Gustavus and Anderson. The American 
general was promised a corresponding rank in the British army, and 
considerable sums of gold. He, on his part, engaged to render the 
king some signal service. The consequence of this understanding 
was a demand that West Point should be given up to the royal troops. 
That fortress, situated upon the western bank of the Hudson, is of 
extreme importance, in that it defends the passage of the mountains 
in the upper part of the river. Accordingly, the Americans had been 
at such pains and expense to render it impregnable, that it was called 
with reason the Gibraltar of America. Into this all-important citadel, 
Arnold formally pledged himself to introduce the English. Hence, 
pretending to have taken an aversion to the residence of Philadel- 
phia, and that he wished to resume an active service in the army, he 
requested and obtained the command of West Point, and of all the 
American troops cantoned in that quarter. But his plan embraced 
more than the mere delivery of the fortress ; he purposed so to scat* 
ter his forces in the environs, that Clinton might easily fall upon them 
by surprise, and cut them off at the same stroke. Masters of West 
Point, and having no more enemies before them, the English would 
then have marched rapidly against Washington, who had distributed 
his troops upon the two banks of the Hudson ; their destruction must 
have been total and inevitable. Thus, therefore, besides West Point, 
and those passes which had been so often disputed, and for which the 
British government had undertaken the fatal expedition of Burgoyne, 
the Americans would have lost their whole army, their artillery, tbeit 
munitions of war, and their best officers. May it not even be con-*> 
jectured, that if the English should have profited of the confusion 
and consternation which could not fail to have resulted from so 
sudden a catastrophe, the United States would have found them- 
selves necessitated to receive the law of the conqueror ? 

About the middle of September, Washmgton had been called to 
Hartford, in Connecticut, upon some affisurs which required his pren- 
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caice, Tbe ^onipimtors considered the occasioo profutious for the 
aecompIishmeiU of their designs. It wi^s agreed that, in order to 
concert more pvticularly the last measure^i major Andre should 
repair secretly to the presence of Arnold. Accordii^j, m the night 
of tbe twenty-first of September^ be landed from the Vulture sloop 
ef war, which already long since Clinton bad stationed up the river 
not far from West Pointy to facilitate the corre^ndence between 
the twQ parties. Arnold and Andre passed the whole night in con- 
fefonce. The day having dawned before all their dispositions were 
concluded^ the British aid-de<amp was concealed in a secure place. 
Tbe following nigbt> he wished to regain tbe Vulture ; but the boat- 
men would not convey him thither^ because the excess of his pre^ 
cautions had inspired them with some distrust. He was obliged to 
take the way o^ the land. Arnold gave him a horse and a passport 
under the name of Anderson. Until then he had worn the British 
uniform under a riding coat; he threw it off, and took a commoo 
dress, though, it is said, much against his will, and at the earnest 
importunity of Arnold. He had already safely passed the American 
guards and outposts, and might reasonably hope to arrive without 
obstacle at New York ; but fate had reserved a different issue for 
the infampus perfidy of Arnold, and the generous devotbn of major 
Andre towards his country. 

As he was going through Tarrytown, a village situated in the 
vicinity of the first British posts, three soldiers of the militia, who 
happened to be there, threw themselves across hb passage. He 
showed them his passport; they suffered him to continue his route. 
All of a sudden, one of these three men, more distrustful than his 
comrades, thought he had observed something particular in the person 
of the traveller ; he called him back. Andre asked them where 
they were from. ' From down below,' they replied, intending to 
flay from New York. The young man, too frank to suspect a snarci 
immediately answered, ' And so am I.' They arrest him. He then 
declared himself, for wh<it he was, a British officer. He offered all 
the gold he had with him, a valuable watch, rewards and rank in tlie 
British army as the price of his release ; all his efforts were vain. 
Jolui Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wert, — such were the 
jpames of the three soldiers, — were found incorruptible ; a disinterest- 
edness the more worthy of eulogium, as they were poor and obscure- 
Thus, in the very moment when one of the most distinguished chiefs 
of the American army, a man celebrated throughout the world for 
his brilliant exploits, betrayed, out of a base vengeance, the country 
he hud served^ and sold it for a purse of gold| three common soldieis 
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^ preferred the honest to the usefbl, and fl<ftellt]r to fortane. T^ej 

^ di&gently searched their prisoner, and fomid in his boots ievend 

. papers written by the hand of Arnold hhttsetf, ootttatining tlie most 

^ detculed information with respect to the posMons of the Americanti 

f their munitions, the garrison of West Pbin^, and the most suitable 

mode of directing an attack against that fortress. Major Andre wa« 

^ conducted before the officer who commanded the advanced postv. 

Afnud of horting Arnold by an immediate disdosme of bis trne 

^ character, and braring the danger of bemg mstantly put to death at 

^ a spy, if it should be discovered that he had ccmcealed his real name, 

^ he persisted in affirming that he was Anderson, as indicated by fait 

passport. The American officer was at a loss what to decide ; he 

conld not persuade himself that his general, after having to often 

shed his blood for the country. Was now resohed to betray it. These 

hesitations, the negations of Andre, the distance al which Washiiig* 

ton, and even Arnold, found themselves, gave the latter time to 

escape. As soon as he heard that Andre was arretted, he threw 

himself into a boat and hastened on board the Vulture. The newt 

of this event excited universal amazement. The people coi^d 

scarcely credit the treachery of a man in whom they had to long 

placed the utmost confidence. The peril they had run filled them 

with consternation ; the happy chance winch had rescued them from 

it, appeared a prodigy. ' God,' they siud, ' has not permitted that 

men of honor should be victims of perfidy ; it is bis ahnigbty hand 

that has saved us ; he approves and protects the cause of America/ 

Maledictions were heaped upon Arnold, pmises upon those who 

had arrested Andre. 

Meanwhile, Washington returned from Connectictrt to his camp. 
Suspecting, first of all, that the plot might have more extensive rami* 
fications, and not knowing on what individuals to fix his eye, he 
busied himself in taking the most prompt and efficacious measures 
to baffle their pernicious designs. He feared also lest the contagion 
of example might incite even those who were strangers to the con- 
spiracy to entertain rash desires for a new order of things. He 
knew that the way once cleared by some audacious individuals, the 
multitude are but too apt to hurry blindly after diem. Thes^ap* 
prehensions offered themselves the more naturally to his mind, as the 
pay of his troops was considerably in arrear, and as they were in 
want of many of the necessaries not only of wtw, biit even of life. 
The precautions of the commander-in-chief were fortunately super- 
fluous. Nobody stirred ; nothing led to the presumption of AmofcTs 
having had accomplices. 
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When major Andre, from the time elapsed, could infer that Ar- 
nold mu8t be in safety, be rerealed nis name and rank. He ap- 
peared less solicitous about his safety^ than to prore that he was 
neither an impostor nor a spy. He endeavor^ to refute the ap- 
pearances which seemed to depose against him. He affirmed that 
his intention had been merely to come and confer, upon neutral 
ground, with a person designated by his general ; but that thence he 
had been trepanned and drawn within the American lines. From 
that moment, he added, none of his steps could be imputed to his 
defieiult, since he then found himself in the power of others. Wash- 
ington, meanwhile, created a court martial ; among its members, 
besides many of the most distinguished American officers, were the 
marquis de la Fayette and the baron de Steuben. Major Andre ap- 
peared before his judges ; they were specially charged to investi- 
gate and define the nature of the offense, and the punishment it 
involved, according to the laws of war. The demeanor of the young 
Englishman was equally remote from arrogance and from mean- 
ness. His blooming years, the ingenuous cast of his features, the 
nyld elegance of his manners, had conciliated him an interest in 
every heart. 

In the meantime, Arnold, being safely arrived on t>oard the Vul- 
ture, immediately wrote a letter to Washington. He impudently 
declared in it that it was the same patriotism of which he had never 
ceased to give proofs since the or^in of the contest, which had now 
prescribed him his present step, whatever men might think of it, al- 
ways so ill judges of the actions of others. He added, that be 
asked nothing for himself, having already but too much experience 
of the ingratitude of his country, but that he prayed and conjured 
the commander-in-chief to have the goodness to preserve his wife 
from the insults of an irritated people, by sending her to Philadelphia 
among her friends, or by permitting her to come and rejoin him at 
New York. This letter was followed by a dispatch from colonel 
Robinson, likewise dated on board the Vulture. He earnestly 
demanded that major Andre should be released, urging, in his 
defense, that he had gone ashore on public business and under the 
protection of a flag, as well by the invitation of Arnold as by the 
command of his own general ; that he was the bearer of a regular 
passport for his return to New York ; that all his doings during the 
time he had passed with the Americans, and especially the change 
of his dress and name, had been dictated by the will of Arnold. 
The colonel concluded with alledging that the major could no longer 
be detained without a violation of the sanctity of flags and a con- 
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tempt lor all the laws of war as they are acknowledged and practiced 
by all nations. General Clinton wrote in much the same style m 
favor of Andre. In the letter of that general was enclosed a socond 
from Arnold ; its language could not pretend to the merit of reserve. 
He insisted that in his character of American general, he was invest- 
ed with the right to grant Andre the usual privilege of flags^ that he 
might approach in safety to confer with him ; and that in sending 
liim back, he was competent to choose any way he thought the most 
proper. But major Andre betrayed less anxiety respecting his fate 
than was manifested in his behalf by his countrymen and friends. 
Naturally averse from all falsehood, from all subterfuge, desirous, if 
he must part with life, to preserve it at least pure and spotless to his 
last hour, he confessed ingenuously that he had by no means come 
under the protection of a flag ; adding, that if he had come so 
accompanied, he should certainly have returned under the same 
escort. lEs language manifested an extreme attention to avoid 
imputing fault to any ; abjuring, on the contrary, all dissimulation 
in regard to what concerned him personally, he often avowed more 
than was questioned him ; so much generosity and constancy were 
universally admired. The fate of this unfortunate young man wrung 
tears of compassion even from his judges. All would have wished 
to save him, but the fact was too notorious. The court martial, on 
the ground of his own confession, pronounced that he was, and ought 
to be considered as a spy, and as such to be punished with death. 
Washington notified this sentence to Clinton, in the answer to his 
letter. He recapitulated all the circumstances of the offense, in- 
viting him to observe, that although they were of a nature to justify 
towards major Andre the summary proceedings usual in the case of 
spies, still he had preferred to act in respect of him with more 
deliberation and scruple ; that it was therefore not without a perfect 
knowledge of the cause that the court martial had passed the judg- 
ment of which he apprised him. But Clinton, half delirious with 
anguish at the destiny of Andre, whom he loved with the utmost 
tenderness, did not restrict himself to the efforts he had already 
made to preserve him. He again wrote to Washington, praying him 
to consent to a conference between several delegates of the two 
parties, in order to throw all the light possible upon so dubious an af- 
fair. Washington complied with the proposal ; he sent genera! 
Greene to Dobb's Ferry, where he was met by general Robertson on 
the part of the English. The latter exerted himself with extreme 
earnestness to prove that Andre could not be considered as a spy. 
He repeated the aiguments already advanced of the privilege of flags, 
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and of thd necessity that controlled the actions of Andre while he 
was in the power of Arnold. But perceiving that his reasoning pro- 
duced no effect, he endeavored to persuade by the voico of human! 
ty I he alledged the essential importance of mitigating by generous 
counsels the rigors of war ; he extolled the clemency of general Clin- 
ton, who had never put to death any of those persons who had violat- 
ed the laws of war ; he reminded, that major Andre was particularly 
dear to the general-in-chief, and that if he might be permitted to re- 
conduct him to New York, any American, of whatever crime ac- 
cused, and now in the power of the English, should be immediately 
set at liberty. He made still another proposition ; and that was, to 
suspend the execution of the judgment, and to refer the affair to the 
decision of two officers familiar alike with the laws of war and of 
nations, such as the generals Knyphausen and Rochambeau. Finally^ 
general Robertson presented a letter from Arnold, directed to Wash- 
ington, by which he endeavored to exculpate the British priBoner, 
and to take all the blame of his conduct upon himself.' He dui not re- 
tire till after having threatened the most terrible retaliations, if the 
sentence of the court martial was executed ; he declared in partica- 
lar, that the rebek of Carolina, whose life general Clinton had hith- 
erto generously spared, should be immediately punished with death* 
The interposition of Arnold could not but tend to the prejudice of 
Andre ; and even if the Americans had been inclined to clemency, 
his letter would have sufficed to divert them from it The conference 
had no effect. 

Meanwhile, the young Englishman prepared himself for death. 
He manifested, at its approach, not that contempt which » often no 
other than dissimulation, or brutishness; nor yet that weakness 
which is pecuUar to effeminate, or guilty men ; but that firmness 
which is the noble characteristic of the virtuous and brave. He re- 
gretted life, but he sighed still deeper at the manner of losing it. He 
could have wished to die as a soldier, that is, to be shot ; but he was 
doomed to the punishment of spies and malefactors, to the infamous 
death of the halter. This idea struck him with horror ; he painted 
it with force to the court martial. It made him no answer, not will- 
ing to grant his request, and esteeming it a cruelty to refuse it ex- 
pressly. Two other causes of despair increased the anguish of the 
unhappy youth. One was the fear that his death wodld reduce to 
indigence and wretchedness a mother and three sisters, whom be 
tenderly loved, and whom he supported with his pay ; the second, 
lest the public voice should accuse Clinton of having precipitated 
him, by his orders^ into his present dreadful sUuation. He could not 
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think, without the most bitter I'egrets, that his death might be laid to 
the charge of that n^an, whom he loved and respect^ the most. 
Re obtained permission to write to him ; he used it but to lecom-. 
mend to his protection his unhappy mother and sisters, cmd to bear 
testimony that it was not only against his intentions, but eTen against 
his positive orders, that he imd introduced him$elf into the camp of 
the Americans, and had assumed a disguise. Tt^ second day of 
October was destined to be the last of his existence. Brou^t to the' 
foot of the gibbet, he ^d ; And must I die thus ? He was answer- 
ed, that it could not be otherwise. He did notditeemUe his pro^ 
found grief. At length, after having passed a fewtnoments in prayer, 
he pronounced these words, which were his last ; ^ Bear witness thai 
I die as a brave man should die.' Such was the just but melan- 
choly end of a young man desierVing in so many respects of a better 
destiny. It cast a d«np of sadness over enemies as well as- friends. 
Arnold gnashed with rage, if, however, that polluted soul Was still* 
capable of remorse. The English themselves eyed him with aUior- 
rence, both as traitor, and as original cause of the death of the- 
hapless Andre. In poEcy , nevertheless, any im^trument being thought 
good, provided it serveis the end proposed, Arnold was created briga*- 
dier-general in the British armies. 'Clinton hoped that the- name 
and influence of this renegade would induce a great number of the 
Americans to join the royal standard. Arnold at leas^ was well, 
aware, that since he had abandoned them^ he could not show too' 
much fervor for the cause of England. And such being the irresisti- , 
Ue ascendant of virtue, that even the most depraved are forced to 
assume its semblance, he thought fit to publish a memorial, by which' 
he hoped to mask hib infamy. He alledged that in the eommence*' 
ment of the troubles, he had taken arms because he believed th«< 
rights of his country were infringed ; that he had jpven into the 
declaration of independence, although he had thought it ill timed ; 
but that when Great Britain, like a relenting alid tendc^r mother, had 
extended her arms to embrace them, offering (hem the most just 
and the most honorable conditions, the refusid of the insurgeatsy and 
especially their alliance with France, had entirety changed the nature 
of the quatrel, and transformed a glorious cause into a criminal 
revolt ; that ever since that epoch he had been denrous to resume 
the rdations of ancient allegiance towards England. He declaimed 
with violence against the congress ; he painted in the most odious 
eolors its tyranny and avarice ; he railed against the union with 
France) affecting a profound grief that the dearest interests of the 
country had thus been sacrificed to an arrogant, inveterate and per- 
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fidlous enemy. He represented Franoe as too feeUe to eetabfidi 
aiKfepeiidence^ as the bitterest foe of the protestaot faith, as deceitfully 
pvetending a eeal for the liberty of the humaii race, while she beM 
her own children in vassalage and servitude; Arnold finished witl. 
declaring^ thai he had so lo^g delayed the disclosure of his senti- 
mentSyfronta wiah^ by some important service^ to effect the deliver- 
atee of his country, and at the same time lo avoid as much as possible 
the effusoB of blood. He addressed this memorial to his country- 
vasa m general* A few days after, he published another, directed 
to the officers and soldiers of the American army. He exhorted 
them to come and place themsdves under the bamiers of the king, 
wbere they would find promotion and increase of pay. He vauot^ 
of widiing to cpadnet the flower of the American naUon to peace^ 
liberty aikl safety ; to rescue the country from the hands of France^ 
and o£ thom who> bid brought it to the brink c^ perdition. He 
affirmed thai America was become a pcey to ayarice, an dbject of 
soom ior ber enemies, and of pity for her friends ; that she had ex- 
changed her liberty for oppression. He r^reaented the citizens 
thrust into dungeonsi despoHed of their property ; the youth jdragged 
to war, Uood streaniing in torrents. ^ What,' he exdaimed, ^ is 
America now, bat a land of widows, orphans and beggars? If Eng- 
land were to cease ber efforts for her deliverance, how could she 
hope to enjoy Ihe exercise of that ce%ion for which our fathers oaoe 
braved ocean, climate and dederu ? Has not the abject and profli- 
gate congress been seen of late to attend mass, and to participate in 
the camnoaies of an anti-christian church, against the corraptions of 
which our pious ancestors would have borne testimony at the price 
of tbw bk»od ? * These declamations of a traitor pipved the more 
fraitltei tke tnore they were insolent and exaggerated. . America^ 
moreov^y bad writers who stepped forward to lefute them, in a style 
as aniaiated as the reasoning was triumphant. They observed, 
amoi^ other things, that none more than Arnold, even subsequent 
to the rejection of accommodation with Englfuid, had been the de- 
voted and obsequious courtier of France, none more than him had 
danced attendance i^n her generals and agents ; that on the first 
anival of the minister Gerard at Philadelphia, he had pressed him 
to inhabit his bouse ; that he had lavished, in his honor, themost sump- 
tuous banquets, the most splendid balls, the most goigequs galas <; 
that he had been the suf^le flatterer of Siki Deane, the most ser- 
vfle tool of France ; in a word, th&t on all occasions be had g^ven the 
French grounds to believe that they had not in all the United States 
a more siaeare finend than himself. ' But such,' it wm said, ' is the 
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onCnary eoacUict of the dmbiiious ; alternately criogiiig wid super* 
cUkmSy they are iK>t aahamed to tax otben with their own vicea*' 
Thus Arnold fbund retorted against himself those arguments frpm 
which he had anticipated the most succefls* 

A» to the congress, they deemed it beneath their dignity to ap|iear 
to take the least notice of the perfidy or the pamfAlets of Arnold* 
Only to testify their high sense of the noble conduct of the three 
soldiers who had arrested major Andre, they passed a resolution 
creating in &vor of each of them a life annuity of two hundred del* 
larSy free of all deductions. They also decilB^ that they should be 
presented with a silver medal> struck express, bearing upon one fitce 
the word Fidelity , and upon the other the MIowing motto; Vindi 
amor patri^. The ea^ecutive council of PennsylTania issued a proc> 
lamation> summoning Benedict Amokl^ in company with some other 
vile men, to appear before the tribunals to make answer for their 
defection, and declaring them, otherwise, subject to all the pains and 
penalties usually inflicted on criminals coavicted of high treason. 
This was the only act in which any public authority deigned to make-, 
mention of Arnold. 

The details of the consinracy of New York have necessarily 
diverted our attention for some time from tto theater of war. We 
proceed now to recount the various success of the British arms in 
the Carolinas. The month of September approaiched its close, when 
the British generals, who had re^inlbrced Uieir troops and rterUited 
their necessary stores and provision, resolved to re-enter the field and 
complete those operations which they had commenced, and which 
were to be the mostimportant fi*uit of the victory of Camden. They 
flattered themselves that the rmnor alone of their march upon 
North Carolina would sufiice to determine the American army to ' 
evacuate it immediately. They already beheld in no distant per* 
spective not only the conquest of that province, but also that of Vhr* 
ginia. They cakulated that when to the possession of the two 
Carolinas, of Georgia and New York, they should have added this^ 
Virginia, so fertile and so powerful, the Americans, crushed by the 
burthen of the war, must of necesmty submit to the laws of Great 
Britain. The decline and humiliation of th^r eiiemies appeared to' 
them inevitable. Lord ComwaUk and general Clinton were to co- 
operate (nrnultaneously to bring about this gmnd result ; the first, by 
advancbg fifom South into North Carbiina ; the secoildi by sendinf 
a part of his army firom New York into tho lower pails of Viigiiiia^ 
vi^e, after having passed the RoamAe, if war to opiate its juncf"' 
tioQ with the amy bf ComwaUM upon thu codbes of North Caro* 
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Una* In pucmiance of this plan, Clinton had detached upon the 
Chesapeake bay a corps of three thousand men, under the command 
of general Leslie. He hnded his troops as well at Portsmouth an 
upon the adjacent points of that coast, ravaging and burning all the 
magiizines, and especially those of tobacco, of which an immense 
quantity was destroyed. Many merchant vessels^fell into the hands 
of the English. In this quarter, they were to wait for news of the 
approach of Cornwalli^, then to push rapidly forward to the banks 
of the Roanoke, where the junction was to be efiected. But the 
distance being great, and as unforeseen accidents might impede the 
contemplated union of the two corps, Clinton had directed Leslie to 
obey the orders of Comwallis. His intention was, that if the junc- 
tion by land was found subject to insurmountable obstacles, Corn- 
wallis might cause a pfirt of that corps to come round to him in the 
Carohnas, by way of the sea. 'Diat general, on his part, had pat 
himself on the march from Camden upon Charlottetown, a Tillage 
situated in North Carolina* Nevertheless, to hold South Carolina in 
check, and to preserve the way open to retreat tbither, if it was 
necessary, he had not contented himself with leaving a strong garri* 
sojd in Chaileston. Several detachments were distributed upon dif- 
ferent points of the frontier ; colonel Brown was posted at Augusta, 
cokniel Criiger at Ninety-Six, and colonel Trumbull with a stronger 
corps at Camden. Lord ComwaUis had then advanced, with the 
main body of the army and some cavalry, by the way of Hanging 
Rock, toMrard Catawba, while Tarleton with the rest of the cavahy 
passed the Wateree and ascended along its eastern bank. The two 
corps were to rendezvous, and re-unite at Charlottetown. Thej 
arrived there in effect about the last of September. But the Eng- 
lish ^ere not slow in perceiving that they had undertaken a far more 
arduous enterprise than they had contemplated . The country m the 
environs of Charlottetown was steril, and broken by narrow and intri- 
cate defiles. The inhabitants were not only hostile, but also most vigi- 
lant and audacious in attacking detached parties, in cutting off couri- 
ers and convoys while on the way from Camden to Charlottetown. 
Hence the royalists could not sally into the open country, Whether to 
forage, or gain intelligence, except in strong detachments. Moreover, 
colonel Sumpter, always enterprising, and prompt to seise any occa- 
sion for infesting the British, seemed to be every where at once, 
upon the frontiers of the two Carolinas. Another partisan corps, of 
sin^ar audacity, had just been formed under the conduct of colonel 
Marion. FInaBy, the alarming intelligence was announced, that 
colonel Clarke had assanbled a numerous body of mountuneen 
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from die upper parts of the CaroliBas, a moiJt hardy and warlike 
Irace of men. Though the valiaiit defense of colonel Brown had, 
defeated a coup de mam which thej had attempted against Augusta, 
yet they still kept the field. Their chief had led them into the 
mountainous part, in order to unite with colonel Sumpter,or, at least, 
if the corps of Pergusod prevented that, to await new r^-inforce- 
roents of the inhabitants of ihose regions, whos6 ardor he well knew 
The royalists thus found themselves surrounded by clouds of r^ 
publicans. Placed in the midst of a country where every thing 
combined against them, they more resembled a besieged army than 
troops marching upon an expedition. An unexpected Occident <;ame 
to aggravate yet more the distress of their position. Colonel Fergu- 
son, as we have already seen, had been detached by lord Comwallis 
tipbn the frontiers of North Carolina, to encourage the loyalists to 
ts^e arms. A considerable number had repaired to his standard, 
but the greater part were of the most profligate and of the most 
ferocious description of men. Believing any thing admissible with 
the sanction of their chief, they put every thing on their passage to 
fire and sword. Excesses so atrocious must have inflamed the 
coldest hearts with the desire of vengeance ; they transported the 
mountaineers with fury. They descended into the plain by torrents, 
arming themselves witfi whatever chance threw within their reach. 
They foamed at the name of Ferguson ; they conjured the chiefs 
they had given themselves, to lead them upon the track of this mon- 
ster, that they might make him expiate the ravages and blood with 
which he had stained himself. Each of them carried, besides his 
arms, a wallet and a blanket. They slept on the naked earth, in the 
open air ; the water of the rivulet slaked their thirst ; they fed on 
the cattle they drew after them, or on the game they killed in the 
forests. They were conducted by the colonels Campbell, Cleveland, 
Selby, Seveer, Williams, Brandy and Lacy. Every where they 
demanded Ferguson with loud cries. At every step they swore to 
exterminate him. At length they found him. But Fa'guson was 
not a man that any danger whatever could intimidate. He was 
posted on a woody eminence which commands all the adjacent plain, 
and has a circular base. It is called Kings Mountain. An advanced 
guard defended its approach by the direct road. The mountaineera 
Boon forced them to fall back; then, forming, in several columns, 
they endeavored to make their way good to the summit. The attack 
«nd the defense were equally obstinate ; some from behind trees 
others under the cover of rocks, maintained an extremely biisk $re 
At length those (^mman<ted by Cleveland arrived upon the brow of 
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the hffl. The Engfish repukwd them with the bay<mel. But the 
column of Selbjr came up at the same instant^ and it was neceaaaiy 
to dispute the ground with it immediately. It began to give way, 
when colonel Campbell took part in the combat. Ferguson received 
him with gallantry ; but what could avail his efforts against assiaults 
incessantly renewed, and always with more fury ! He was surround- 
ed ; and he did all that a man of skill and courage could do to ex- 
tricate himself. Butaheady the crown of the mount was inundated 
with Americans. They summoned FergU9on in vain to surrender ; 
he perished sword in hand. His successor immediately demanded 
and obtained quarter. The carnage had been dreadful ; the royal- 
ists had to regret above eleven hundred men in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, a loss extremdy serious in the present circumstances. All 
the arms and munitions fell into the power of the conquerors. They 
observed the laws of war towards the English ; but they displayed 
an excessive rigor against the loyalists. They hung several without 
listening to their remonstrances. They alledged, that this execution 
was only a just reprisal for that of the republicans put to death by 
the loyalists at Camden, at Ninety-Six, and at Augusta. They even 
insisted that the persons whose lives they had taken, had forfeited 
them by their crimes according to the laws of the country. Thus 
was added to the inevitable rigors of war all the ferocity of civil 
dissensions. 

The mountaineers, after this victory, returned to their homes. The 
check of Kings Mountain was a heavy blow to the British interests 
in the Carolinas. The position of Cornwallis became critical. The 
loyalists no longer manifested the same zeal to join him ; and he 
found himself vrith a feeble army in the midst of a hostile and steril 
country. He clearly foresaw that a movement forward would but 
increase the embarrassments under which he already labored. Con»- 
pelled, therefore, to relinquish for the present the invasion of North 
Carolina, where the public mind was decidedly in favor of the re^ 
publicans, he resolved, at least, to maintain himself in South Carolina 
until he should have received re-inforcements. He accordingly 
abandoned Charlottetown, repassed the Catawba, and took post at 
Winnsborough. From that point, he was at hand to oonespond with 
Camden aad Ninety-Six; and the fertility of the adjacent country 
secured him better quarters. At the same time, he sent orders to 
general Leslie, who was still in Virginia, to embark his troops forth- 
with, aad after having touched at Wilmington, to r^Mtir with aU 
expedition to Charieaton. 

The retreat of the English froAi Cbbrlottetown lo Winnsboroiigh. 
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and Am <kfe«t at Xiiigs Moontaiti/ animated d>d r^pttblieaiui with 
uncommon abcritjr* TW|^ Ka^rtened in mttltitnde to place themselves 
tinder the standards of their most daring chiefs, among whom! the 
more prominent were the colonels Sumpter and Marion. The latter 
scoured the lower, the former the upper parts of the province. 
Sometimes Camden^ sometimes Ninety-Sii^ were menaced. T^'e 
royal troops could scarcely qurt their camp for provision, wood or 
forage, without running the greatest hazard of bdng surprised To 
put an end to these continual alarms, Tarleton made a iDovement 
which menaced colonel Marion ; but the American, who intended 
only to harass his enemy, and not to engage him in the open field, 
retired precipitately. The EngTishman pursued him ; but he receiv- 
ed, at the same instant, orders from lord Comwallis, enjoining him 
to turn upon colonel Bumpter. That partisan Was on the march 
towards Ninety-Six ; he had, already surprised major Weniis upoh 
Broad river, and captured many prisoners, both horse ^nd foot. 
Tarleton, exerting a scarcely credible diligence, appeared unexpect- 
Tedly in the presence of Sumpter, who was encamped upon the riglrt 
bank of the river ^Kger, at a place called Blacks tocks. The position 
of the Americans was fbrmidably strong ; it was covered in front by 
the river, log houses and palisades ; and upon the two flanks by 
inaccessible mountains^ or narrow and difRcult defiles. Tarletori, 
hurried on by his ardor, and fearing lest Sumpier should pass the 
Tiger and escape hiih, left his light infantry, and even a part of his 
legion, behind, and pushed forward upon the enemy with a body of 
grenadiers and the rest of his cavalry. Ilie action was engaged 
with reciprocal desperation. A British regiment was so roughly 
treated that it was compelled to fall back in the greatest disorder. 
Tarieton, to restore the battle, headed an impetuous charge upon the 
center of the Americans ; they received it without giving way. The 
Englishman then found h:mse!f constrained to retreat, leaving upon 
the field of battle a great number of dead and wounded, amon^ 
whom were fovknd several officers of tlote. But night being codrie, 
colonel Sumpter, who was dangerously wounded in the shoulder, did 
not jadge it prudent to await the British troops that Tarleton had 
left behind him, and he accordingly repassed the river. Hfa wound 
rot permitting him to retam the command, he was carried by faithful 
iK>ldiers into the secure regions of the mountams. The greater part 
of his corps then disbanded. Tstfleton, afte*^ having scoured, for a 
few days, the country on the left bank of the Tiger, returned by easy 
marches to resume hb position upon Bro^d river, in South Carolina. 
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Tbs petty wui these frequent renoottAte]«».sbore asd more intigo- 
rated the warlike spirit Of the troops of the two parties. 

Meanwhile, general Gates had succeeded in sBsembling ^ome few 
troops, the greater part cavalry, and in order to support the partisans 
of congress, as well as to afford them a rallying point, he recrossed 
the river Yadkin, and took post at Chark^tetown, with intent to 
winter there. He thought diat hostilities could not be continued 
during the bad season >f hich was then about to set in. While he 
appli^ himself with zeal to these preparatory dispositions, and for- 
tune seemed inclined to smile upon him anew, general Greene arrived 
at camp. Ris military reputation and his tried devotion to the cause 
of the republic, had decided the congress and Washington to intrust 
him with the command tu the southern promces, in the room of 
Gates. The latter evinced, in this conjuncture, that country was 
dearer to him than power and glory. He supported so unpleasant 
an incident with such constancy, that he did not betray a single mark 
of discontent. When he passed through Richmond, in returning to 
liis own province, the assembly of Virginia sent a deputation to com* 
pliment him. It gave him assurance that the remembrance of his 
glorious achievements could not be effaced by any misfortune, pray* 
ing him to be persuaded that the Virginians in particular would never 
neglect any occasion to manifest the gratitude they bore him, as 
members of tlie American Union. General Greene brou^t with 
him no re-inforcement from the northern army ; he expeeted to find 
auflicient forces in the southern quarter. He was accompanied only 
by colonel Morgan with some riflemen, who had acquired the highest 
reputation. His army was consequently extremely feeble ; but the 
woods, the swamps, the rivers, with which the country was every 
where broken, were means of defense sufficient to re-assure him. 
As his intention was merely to infest the enemy, by avoiding gene- 
ral actions, he hoped to be able to harass, and little by little to re- 
duce him. It was about the same time that general Leslie arrived 
from Virginia at Charleston, with are-inforcement of more than two 
thousand regular troops. He found fresh orders in that city, in pur- 
•uance of which, he put himself immediately on the march with fif- 
teen hundred men, to rejoin lord Comwallis at Winnsborough. 

1781. This addition of force renewed with the British general 
Ihe desire to reduce North Carolina, and to proceed thence into 
Virginia. But the bet (er to secure the success of this enten>rise, a 
councy of war deiuded that it should not be confided to the army oi 
Comwallis alone ; and tliat it was proper that it should be supported 
by another expedition simultaneously directed on the part of Virginia 
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itself; not that the troops which could be employed ill that part were 
iQ a situation to achieve the conquest of the pronnce without th0 
assistance of lord Comwallis, but they m^ht at least be able to dish 
courage the Virginians from passing re-inforcements to general 
Greene. Agreeably to this plan, Arnold had been deteched to the 
CJhesapeake bay, where he was to disembark his troops at whatever 
point he might judge the most favorable to a mischievous impres- 
sion. The English also flattered themselves, that his name and ex* 
ample would influence a great number of the Americans to desert 
from the colors of the republic to diose of the king. Arnold received 
this commission with ecstasy ; he departed to execute it with fifty 
transports and sixteen hundred men. The moment he had landed, 
he commenced the most shocking ravages. Richmond and Smith** 
field experienced all his fury. But the country was alarmed on all 
parts ; the inhabitants iSew to arms ; he was obliged to fall back upon 
Portsmouth, where he labored to intrench himself. He would not 
abandon that coast, because he was sensible how much his presence 
disquieted the Americans. On the other hand, however, he could 
not, with forces so insufficient, keep the field in the midst of a prov- 
ince whose numerous population was animated by the most violent 
liatred against England. 

This piratical expedition, therefore, produced but very imperfectly 
the effect which the British generals had hoped from it. It delayed. 
it is true, those succors which the Virginians destined for the Caro- 
linas ; but not one of them joined Arnold. Devastations, plunder) 
conflagrations, had no such fascination as could gain him partisans* 
The campaign had already opened in South Carolina. The two 
hostile generals maneuvered each according to the plan he had 
framed. Lord Comwallis had set out from Winnsborough, and was 
inarching between the Broad and Catawba rivers, on the upper route, 
towards North Carolina. He had already arrived at Turkey Creek, 
To arrest his progress, general Greene resolved to demonstrate an 
intention to attack Ninety-Six, while colonel Morgan, with five hun* 
dred Virginian regulars, some companies of militia^ and the light 
horse of colonel Washington, was detached to guard the passages of 
the river Pacolet. As to Greene himself, he went to encamp at the 
confluence of Hicks Creek with the Pedee, opposite to Choraw HilL 
He was blamed, by many military critics, for having thus divided his 
forces. In effect, if the English had pushed rapidly forward, they 
might have thrown themselves between the corps of Greene and 
Morgan, and crushed them both without difiiculty. But perhaps the 
Afin^ican gmieral had calculated that the royalists were emb^rnwsed 
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by too mati J obstacles to act with such cderity ; perhape, also, he 
had not yet heard of the Junction of Leslie and CorawatKa* The 
ifttter general immediately detached TarleUMi with his legion of cav- 
alry cuid a body of infantry to cover Ninety-Six* On arriving in 
that part, Tarleton found every thing quiet; the enemy had retired 
aAer some light skirmishes. He then determined to march against 
Morgan, confident of being able either to rout him by surprise, or at 
I^ast to drive him beyond the Broad river, which would have left the 
tvays clear to the royal army. He consulted lord Comwallis by let- 
ter, who not only approved his design, but resolved also to concur to 
its execution, by ascending the left bank of the Broad, in order lo 
menace the rear of Morgan. Every thing went well for them at first 
Tarleton, aft^ having passed with equ41 celerity and good fortune the 
rivers Ennoree and Tiger, presented himself upon the banks of the 
Pacolet. Morgan retreated thence forthwith, and Tarleton set him- 
self to pursue him. He pressed him hard. Morgan felt how full of 
danger was become the passage of Broad river, in the presence of so 
enterprising an enemy as now hung upon his rear. He therefore 
thought it better to make a stand. He formed his troops in two 
divisions ; the first, composed of militia, under the conduct of colo- 
nel Pickens, occupied the front of a wood, in view of the enemy ; 
the second, commanded by colonel Howard, was concealed in 
the wood itself, and consisted of his marksmen and old continental 
troops. Colonel Washington, with his cavalry, Wias posted behind 
the second division, as a reserve. Tarleton soon came up, and 
formed in two lines ; his infantry in the centre of each, and his horse 
on the flanks. Every thing seemed to promise him victory. He was 
superior in cavalry, and his troops, both officers and soldiers, mani* 
fested an extreme ardor. The English attacked the first American 
line ; after a single discbarge, with little harm to the enemy, it fled 
in confusion. They then fell upon the second ; but here tiiey found a 
more obstinate resisttoce. The action was engaged and supported with 
equal advantage. Tarleton, to decide it in his favor, pushed forward 
a battalion of bis second line, and at the same time directed a charge 
of cavalry upon the right flank of the Americans. He was afraid U) 
atltack their left, supported by cokmel Washington, who had already 
vigorously repulsed an assault of the BritiA light hoi^. The maneu- 
\er of Tarleton had the expected eflect ; the American reguiara gave 
way, and wet*e thrown into disorder. The English rushed on, per- 
taaded that the di^y was now their own. Already Tarleton, with his 
cavalry, was-in fuU pvcsoit of the routed, when colonel Washington, 
whose troop wasstiU entire^ fell upon the enemy with e^chimpeltt- 
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odtjT^tliai in A fenif nlonieiUa lie had resloirdl the battle. Dumig tbb 
mterval^ colonel Howard bad xallied his continental troops, and led 
them back upon the Ei^Iish. Colonel Pickens had also, by prodi- 
gious efforts, re-^ssemhled the militia,.and again brought them to the 
fire. Morgan was visible every wheit ; his presence and Words re- 
Animated the spirits of his soldiers. He [^ofited of that moment of 
enthusiasm to precipitate them in <Hie general chaige upon the enemy. 
The shock was so trethendous, that the English at first paused, then 
*ecoiIed, and soon flod in confusion. The Americans pursued them 
with inexpressible eagerness. It was in vain that the British officers 
dmployed exhortations, prayers, and threats, to stay the fugitives ; the 
discomfiture was total. Tarleton lost, in dead, wounded, and prison- 
ers, more than eight hundred men, two pieces of cannon, the colors 
of the seventh regiment, all his carriages and baggage. He regretted 
especially the horses killed or taken in this engagement. The nature 
of the country, which is flat and open, renders cavalry of the utmost 
importance to a campaign in that quarter. ' 

Such was the issue of the batde of Cowpens, the effects of which 
were heavily feh by the English during the whole course of the war 
of the Carolinas and Virginia ; it was, in a word, decisive of the fate 
of those provinces. The destruction of the British cavalry, the total 
defeat of Tarleton, who had been, until that epoch, the terror of the 
inhabitants, animated them with fresh spirits. Dejection and de- 
spondency were exchanged for confidence and enthusiasm. The 
congress voted public thanks to Colonel Morgan, and presented him 
with a medal of gold. Colonels Washington and Howard received 
medals of silver, and colonel Pickens a sword. 

The news of the sanguinary check of Cowpens was extremely 
afflictive to lord Comwallis. He had lost in it the best part of his 
light troops, and they were to have been the principal instrument of 
his ulterior operations. But far from allowing himself to be discour • 
aged by this blow, he resolved to prosecute his designs with the 
corps he had left. He hoped to obtain from it the same service 
as from light troops, by destroying his heavy baggage, and all the 
carriages that Were not of absolute necessity. Two entire days 
were employed in the destruction of superfluous incumbrances. A 
few wagons only were kept, for the accommodation of the sick and 
wounded, and the transportation of salt and ammunition. The soldiei 
witnessed the annihilation of his most valuable effects ; the casks con- 
taining wine and rum were all staved, and the troops set forward with 
no other provision than a small quantity of flour. The royal army 
submitted to all these incohvemenees widi admirable temper and 
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patience, 4nd manifei^ted the u^moflA eagem€i09 to aoQompfish the 
wishes of its ge^n^ral. H^ had two objects ip yiew at tb<it time. One 
was, to, fall immediately yppn Morgan, v^orst him, retake the prisonen 
he had^made, and prevent his junction with gepecal Greene, who stiQ 
continued' upon Hicks Cree|^. The second, and, by far the mon 
unportant, was to push forward by forced m^he^ upon Salisbury, 
and towards the sources of the Yadkin, before Greene should have 
crossed that rive^. If he effected this design, it followed of necessityj 
that the Ai^erican general would be cut .off froip the succors he 
expected frpm Virginia, and constrf^ined either to retreat [^ecipitate 
ly, with the loss of his artillery and baggage, or to accept a battle 
under every disadvantage* Lord CornwaUis ^et out upon the first of 
these prefects. He directed his. march with celerity upon the Ca- 
tawba, in the hope of surprising and crushing Morgan before he could 
pass that river. But the Americans were upon their guard. After 
bis victory of Cowpens, Morgan, who knew very well that Cornwallis 
was not far off, had sent his prisoners upon his rear, under theguard of 
an experienced officer, and soon after set forward himself with all his 
troops towards the Catawba. Such was the diligence of, his march, 
that on the twenty-ninth of January he had crossed the river, with all 
his artillery, stores, baggage and prisoners. The Americans were no 
sooner upon the left bank than the British appeared on the right y the 
chagrin of Cornwallis is readily conceived. Morgan, still keeping 
his prisoners on the march towards Vir^nia^ neglected no measures 
that m^httend^ if not to arrest, at least to retard the progress of the 
royal troops. But they soon had even the elements to contend with* 
There had fallen the preceding night such an abundant rain in tbet 
neighboring mountains, that the ford of Catawba became immediately 
impassable. If this swell of the waters had tak^n place a few hoors 
sooner, Morgan would have found himself in a critical position. 

In this state of things, general Greene arrived at the camp of 
Morgan, and took the command upon himself. Penetrating the 
designs of Cornwallis, he had left orders with the troops stationed at 
Hicks Creek, to make the best of their way, without baggage or 
incumbrance of any sort, towards the mountainous part, in order to 
approach the sources of the rivers, where th^ become more forda- 
ble. Their point of rendezvous was indicated at Guildford Court 
House, in North Carolina. While Greene rejoined the corps of 
Morgan, upon the left bank of the Catawba, gt^eral Huger executed 
his orders with as much seal as intelligence. The rains were such 
as to be thought extraordinary even at this season ; the bridges were 
broken, the streams excessively swdo, thQ roadci deep and heavy, or 
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stony and knob1)ed by frost. The soldieri tWsre detititdte of sboet, 
of clothing; and often of btedd. They stoln^ to vie with die Eag* 
Hsh in constancy, and supported M meir MfkAngB without a mur- 
mur. "Not one of them deserted, and in this respect they had more 
merit than their adversaries, llie Americans, in dtifcandfaig, re« 
paired to their homes and repoee ; whereas the EngHth deserter 
must have wandered in a country where every thing opposed himV 
During the march of this divisbn upon Guildford, the watorft of the 
Catawba diminished, and the royal troops prepared themselves to 
cross it. But the republicans seemed determined to dispute thei^ 
passage. Beciide^ the intrepid ph^anx of Moigan, all the militia of 
the counties of Rohan and Mecklenburgh, where the British name' 
was loathed, had assetttbled upon that p<Hnt. Notwithstuditig these 
obstacles, Corhwaffis tooTc a resolution to attempJ the enlerprke. 

He was excited to this movement by the hope of giving the 
enemy a decisive blow, either by reachbg the corps of Huger before 
its arrival at Guildford, or by throwing himself between it and Vir* 
ginia. He accordingly marched and counter-marched along the 
right bank of the Catawba, holding oiit an intent to pass in different 
places, in order to elude t!ie attention of the Americans. But his 
real design was to cross at Gowan's Ford. In effect, on the mom- 
mg of the first of February, the English entered the water; the' 
river was broad, deep, and full of large stones. Tlie repliblicam 
Were drawn up on the left bank, and commanded by general David- 
son. But this corps was composed entirely of miHtia ) Morgan with 
his veterans guarded another passage. The English, however, had 
to encounter a very brisk and well-directed fire ; but they supported 
it with intrepidity, successfully traversed the bed of the' river, and 
gained the opposite bank. The Americans were formed to recmve 
them, and the action commenced. General Davidson was killed af 
the first discharge ; his militia betook themselves to flight, and the 
detachments posted at other points ran off in the same manner* 
The whole royal amay arrived without obstacle upon the left bank. 
A single corps of ndMa, aniidst the general rout, madeti stand at 
the post of Tarrant ; colonel Tarleton charged them vigorously, and 
routed them with severe execution. But colonel Morgan retired 
untouched, and with celerity, towards Salisbury. He hoped to 
arrive there in season to cross tlie Yadkfai at that place, and thus to 
put a large river between him and the royal army. The En^^isii 
followed him with great ardor, panting to take their revenge for the 
defeat of Cowpens. But the American displayed so much activity, 
and threw so many fanpediments in the way of his pursuers, that he 
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psMed the Y«dkih with all his troq», and without any loss, m the 
first'day» of February ; partly by the* ibrd, end partly in batteaux. 
He )drew all the boato be could find to the left bank. The English 
at length arrited, under the conduct of general O'Hara. They per- 
oeived the enefny drawn up on the opposite side, prepared to oppose 
tfaehr piissage. They would, neverthelefls, have attempted it but for 
the midden swell of the Yadkin, through the rains that fell that very 
day. The pious inhabitants of America considered this sudden 
incrraaent of the rivers as a manifest token of the protection which 
Heavengrabtedtothejuatiee of their cause: > They observed, that if 
the viraiers of the Catawba, and afterwards those of the Yadkin, had 
sweUeda few hours sooner, their army, unable to cross, must have 
beeil cut is pieces bythe furious enemy that pursued it If, on the 
contrary, th^ rivers had not Increased all of a sudden, a few hours 
later, the British would have passed as easily as the Americans, and 
would'have intercepted their retreat., These two consecutive events, 
and the critical «ioikient at which they took place, were esteemed 
alike prorvidentiaL Seeing the impossibility of crossing the Yadkin 
at the ford of Salisbury, which is the mpst commodious, and the 
most frfequanted, Comwallis resolved to march up the river, hoping 
to. find it fordable at the place where it branches ; this he efi*ected ; 
but the delay ocoasioned by the circuit, afforded the Americans time 
enough to leaeh Guildford without being disquieted. It was there, 
that, on the seventh of February, the two divisions of the American 
army operated their junction ; that of general Huger, which, netwith- 
ituiding aH his diligenoei was the last to arrive, and that of colonel 
Mofgnn. GiOeiie'felt the ifiore joy at this union, as it was highly 
honorable to his ability^ Thus, by the prudence of the American 
commanders, and by the fortitude and celerity of their soldiers, 
together with a happy coincidence of fortuitous causes,, was defeated 
the double plan of lord CorowaUis. ' He could neither exterminate 
Moifan, nor prevent his're-ufiion with Huger. There remained now 
but one operation which could indemnify him for ao many losses; 
and that was to cut Greene ofi^ from Virginia. The two armies 
Were afaready upon the confines of that province* It is separated 
from North Carolina by the Roanoke, which in its upper part is 
called the Dan. The British geneial, conceiving that river not ford- 
able in the lower parte, calctdated diat if ho could gain the high 
cbuntry, he should be at liberty to move as he might see fit For 
iupposing that Greene could not pass the Dan, he would then be 
surroanded on all -sides ; on the nos^ by Comwallis himself, on the 
west by graai rivera^ on the south by lord Rowdon, who remained 
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Moraover, notwithstanding the juncture of tbe American troops, tbey 
were still so inferior to those of the EInglish, that the latter consid-* . 
e^ themselves perfectly assured of a complete victory. The two 
parties were equally aware that success must depend on the rapidity 
of inarches ; tbeiy accordingly both bent their course, with all possi^ 
Ue velocity, upon the formidable parts of the Dan. The En^islv 
desirous to repair the tbne lost in their preceding passages, everted 
prodigious efforts, and occupied the fords the first. The position of 
Greene was now truly critical. He turned rapidly towards a lower 
ford, called Boyds Ferry, uncertain of the safety or destruction of , 
ins army, since be was ignorant if that ford was practicable. The 
royal troops pursued bim with vehemence ; they looked upon their 
approaching, victory as a positive certainty. Greene, in so pressing 
an emergency^ summoned all the faculties of bis soul, and did aU 
that'could have been expected of a consummate general. 

He formed a strong corps of his best light troops, insisting in the 
regiments of cavalry of Lee, of Bkmd, and of Washington, in com- 
panies of light inftotry, drawn from regiments of the lino, and in 
some riflemen* He charged the commander of this corps to sustain 
the effortaof the enemy, and to bear in mind that the salvation of 
the army was in bis haiids. As to himself^ with the rest of his troops 
and the heavy baggage, he proceeded witb all expedition towards 
Boyds Ferry* The royalists pushed f(EMrward with eagerness from^ 
Salem to the sources of the Haw, from that point to Reedy Fork, 
from tbere to Troublesome Creek, and thence towards the Dan. 
But the detached corps which has just been raentbned, by continual 
skirmishes, and the l^eaking up of roads anid bridges, materially 
retarded their march. Greene had already reached the margin of 
the river ; he found it fordable ; some boats at hand accelerated the 
passage ; he gained the Virginian shore ; aU the baggage was passed* 
over wi^ equal success. Even the gallant rear guard, which had 
preserved the army, arrived a little after, and crossed witb tbe same 
bappy auspices, to tbe safe side of the river. 

It was not long before the English, full of earnestness, made their 
appearance upon the right of the Dan ; tbey perceived upon the 
opposite bank the American army formed in menacing array. All 
their hopes were vanished ; the fruit of aU their dforts, of aB their 
sufierings, was h&t irrecoverably. The entreat of general Greene 
and the pursuit of lord Comwallis, are worthy to be placed among 
the most remarkable events of the American war ; tbey wouU have 
dime biHior.to the most celebrated captaina of that> or any fonner 
epoch 
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Compelled so unexpectedly to relinquish the object of his sanguine 
hope, lord Comwallis meditated upon the course he had now to 
pursue. The attack of Virginia, with forces so enfeebled as were 
bis own, appeared to him the more perilous, as the American army 
preserved the most imposing attitude. Under this consideration, he 
determined to remain in North Carolina, of which he was master, 
and set himself to levy troops in^the name of the king. With this 
intent he quitted the banks of the Dan, and repaired by easy marches 
to Hillsborough ; where, having erected the royal standard, he invited 
the inhabitants, by an energetic proclamation, to form themselves into 
regular companies. . But these efforts Were not attended with the 
success he had hoped ; a great number of the country people came 
to his head quarters, but the greater ))art to satisfy their curiosity^ to 
gain intelligence, and to make their profit of it. All manifested an 
extreme repugnance to arming against the congress. Lord Comwallis 
complained publicly of their coldness. He saw that he oould place 
no dependence upon the assistance of the people of this provincei 
formerly so celebrated for their attachment to the name of the king* 
The long domination of the republicans, and the horrible enormities 
committed by ine royal troops in different parts of the American 
continent, had given birth to sentiments of quite another cast In- 
sensibly detached from the cause of the king, the inhabitants, besides, 
could not forget the vicinity of the republican anny, which at any 
moment mi^t again penetrate into their province. About this time, 
a British squadron, and a body of troops detached from Charieston, 
took possession of Wilmington, a city of North Carolina, situated not 
far from the mouth of Cape Fear .river. They fortified themselves 
there, seized munitions of war, and even some vessels, both French 
and American. This expedition had been ordered by Comwallis 
prior to his departure from Winnsborough, in pursuit of Morgan* 
Its principal object was that of opening a communication between 
the country about Hillsborough and the sea, by the way of Cape 
Fear river ; an object of the utmost importance, as it afforded a sure 
mode of passing supplies to the army. 

The retreat of Greene into Virginia, although it had not produced 
upon the minds of those Carolinians who remained faithful to the 
kbg, all that efifect which Comwallis had expected from it, had, 
nevertlieless, excited, in some, fresh hopes and desires of a new 
order of thmgs. The British general redoubled his efforts and in- 
stances to induce them to take arms. l%e district situated between 
the Haw and the Deep river, was represented as particularly abound- 
ing in loyalbts ; Comwallis sent them TarktoUi to animate and 
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imbody them. His exhortations were not in vain. Tlie &mily of 
Pin, one of the most considerable of the country, was also the most 
ardent to set the example. Already a colonel of that fitmily Lad 
assembled a considerable body of his most audacious partisans, and 
was on his way to join Tarleton. ^ But general Qreene, who was fiilly 
sensible how prejudicial it would prove to the arms of congress if ho 
suffered its cause to succumb entirely in North Carolina, and fearing 
lest the loyalists might operate a revolution in that province, had 
detached anew, upon the right bank of the Dan, a body of cavalry 
under the conduct of colonel Lee, with a view of intimidating the 
partisans of England, re-assuring those of the congress, and disquiet^ 
ing the movements of the enemy in the interior of the country. He 
intended also himself, as soon as he should have received his re-in- 
forcements, which were ahready on the march, to repass the river, 
and show himself again upon the territory of the Carolinas. The 
recovery of those provinces was the fixed aim of all his tiioughts. 

Meanwhile, colonel Lee was by no means tardy in acting accord- 
ing to the instructions of his general. The troop assembled by 
colonel Pill was the first that fell in his way. These loyalists, totally 
unacquainted with the profession of arms, knew so little how to clear 
their march, that thinking they were going to meet Tarleton, they 
throw themselves headlong into the corps of Lee. The Americans 
enveloped and charged them with rapid vigor. The loyalists, still 
supposing their afiair was with Tarleton, and that he mistook them 
for republicans, were eager to make themselves known by reiterated 
cries of ' Long live the king.' The fury of the assailants did but 
rage the fiercer, and in a few instants all that survived were obliged 
to surrender. Thus, this inexpert troop were led to slaughter by a 
presumptuous chief, who had imagined that the spirit of party could 
fill the place of knowledge and talents ! At the news of this eventi 
which was rather an execution than a combat^ Tarleton, who was 
not far off, put himself in motion, with intent to encounter Lee ; but 
an order of Comwallis checked him, and drew him back to Hillsbo- 
rough. The cause of this sudden resolution of the British general^ 
was, that Greene, though even yet he had received only a small part 
of his re-inforcements, had boldly re-passed the Dan, and menaced 
again to overrun Carolina. Not, however, that his real intention 
was to give his adversary battle before having assembled his whole 
force ; but he wished to show Comwallis and the patriots of the prov- 
ince that he was in being, and able to keep the field. He chose a 
position upon the left of the Dan, and very high up, towards tha 
iources of the Haw, in order to avoid the necessity of fighting. 
Yoii. n. 21 
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GoiiiwaBi% OB hearing thai the Ammcan beanen had re-appeared 
m Carolba, quitted HilUtK>roiigh forthwith, and crosong the Haw 
at a lower ford, proceeded to encamp near Allemance creek, detach- 
ing Tarleton with his cavahy to scour the country as far as Deep 
liver. Thus the two amues found themsehes so near each other, 
as tobe separated only by the river Haw. Hence frequent skirmishes 
<9U3iied. In one of these rencounters, Tarleton did great mischief 
to the coqm of Lee, which was joined by the mountaineers and mili- 
tia, under the command of captain Preston. The two generals ma- 
Ddavered along time with uncommon ability ; the American to avoid 
battle, the En|ri^man to force him to it. Greene had the good for- 
tune, or the rikiO, to continue master of his movements. But to- 
wards the middle of March, ne received re-inforcements, which con- • 
sisted prmeipally of continental troops. He was joined, at the same 
time, by mibtia from Virginia, under the conduct of general Law- 
8OB9 as also by some Carolinian militia, led by the generals Butler 
. and Eaton. Havii^ acquired more confidence in his strength, Greene 
took a resolution no longer to decline a decisive action, but, on the 
contrary, to march directly to the enemy. He accordingly pushed 
£tfward vrith aH his troops, and took post at Gu]ldfcM*d Court House. 
He had reflected that being superior in number, and principally in 
cavalry, he could not experience a total and irreparable defeat. The 
worst consequence that could follow a loss of battle, was that of 
placing him under the necessity of retiring into Virginia, where he 
would have found the utmost facility in re-establishing his army. He 
had also to consider that the numerous militia assembled in his camp 
would soon disband, unless he availed himself immediately of their 
first ardor. On the other hand, if the English were beaten, far from 
their ships, entangled in a country where they were detested, and 
without means of retreat, how could their army escape a total de- 
struction? They had therefore much more at risk than the Amer- 
icans, m refering the dedsion of their fate to the chance of arms. 

Lord Comwallis saw distinctly, on his part, that it would be an 
inexcusable imprudence to remain longer in the midst of a popula- 
tion which every thing taught him to distrust, while a formidable 
enemy menaced him in front But retreat, in all respects so preju- 
dicial to the interests of the king, was accompanied with so many 
dangers, that it became next to impracticable. In turning his eyes 
upon his camp, the British general beheld all soldiers nurtured in 
the tmb of war, and trained to victory in a host of combats. Ban- 
islung then all hesitation, he embraced, if not the least perilous^, aa- 
SQiedly the most honorable course, and gave orders to advance upon 
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Guildford. Thi« reiohitioa wai undertaken kievocably to put an 
end to UAcertaintietf by striking a decisive blow. To rdieve his 
march, and fadlilate his retreat in case of a check, lord Coniwallis 
sent his carriages and baggage under strong escort to Belk Mills, a 
place situated upon- the Deep river. Greene in like manner passed 
his wagons to Iron Works, ten miles in the rear of his position. 
The reconnoitering parties of the two armies went out in all direc* 
tions for mtelligencow The legion of Lee and that of Tarleton fell 
in with each other in one of these excursions, and a fierce conflict 
ensued. Lee at first had the advantage ; but he was obliged to 
give way in his turn, when Tarleton had been re-inforced. These 
skirmlsbes were but the prelude of the battle for which both pertici 
were preparing themselves. 

The Americans, on their side, numbered about six tiiousand men, 
the greater part militia of Virginia and North Carolina ; the remain* 
det consisted in regular troops from Virginia, Maryland and Dela- 
ware. The English, including the Hessiaiis, amounted to upwards 
of twenty-four hundred soldiers. All the adjacent country was 
clothed with thick wood, interspersed, here and there, with spots of 
cultivation. A gentle and woody declivity traversed and extended 
far on both sides of the great road which leads from Salisbury to 
Guildford. This road itself runs through the center of the forest. 
In front, and before coming to the foot of the hill, there was a field 
six hundred yards in breadth. Behind the forest, between its lower 
edge and the houses of Guildford, lay another field still more open, 
and adapted to military evolutions. General Greene had thrown 
troops into the wood that covered the slope, and had likewise occu- 
pied the contiguous plain. In lh» position he purposed to receive 
the enemy. His order of battle consisted in three divisions ; the 
first, composed of the militia of North Carolina, and commanded 
by the generals Butler and Eaton, was posted towards the foot of 
the hill, upon the fore edge of the forest ; its front was covered by 
a thick hedge ; two pieces of cannon defended the great road. The 
second division comprised the militia of Viigima, under the conduct 
of the generals Stevens and Lawson ; it was formed in tlr; wood 
parallel to the first, and about eight hundred yards behind it. The 
regular troops, under general Huger and colonel Williams, filled 
the plain which extends from the forest to Guildfosd; this ground 
permitted them to maneuv^, and to signafae thw mJor. Two 
other pieces of camon, planted upon an eminence which oovered 
their flaidi, commanded also the highway. 

Colonel WashingtoD, with hisdn^goons and Linch^ariflemen, flank- 
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ed the right wing, and colonel Lee, with a detachment of light in&n* 
try and the dragoons of Campbell, the left. The British general drev 
up on his part. General Leslie, with an English regiment and the 
Hessian regiment of Bose, occupied the right of the first line ; and 
colonel Webster, with two English regiments, the left^ A battalion of 
guards formed a sort of reserve to the first, and another under gene- 
ral O'Hara to the second. The artillery and grenadiers marched 
in close column upon the great road. Tarleton was posted there 
likewise with his legion ; but his orders were not to move, except 
upon emergency, until the infantry, after having carried the forest, 
should have advanced into the plain behind it, where cavalry could 
q)erate with facility. The action was commenced on both 6ides 
by a brisk cannonade. The English, afterwards, leaving their artil- 
lery behind, rushed forward through the fire of the enemy into the 
intermediate plain. The Carolinian militia siifiered them to ap- 
proach without flinching, then began to fire. Tne English made but 
one discharge, and inmediately ran forward to charge with bayonets. 
The Carolinians showed no firmness. Without awaiting the shock 
of the enemy, notwithstanding the strength of their position, they 
recoiled, and took shamefully to flight. Their oflicers vainly endeav- 
ored to dissipate their terror, and to rally them. Thus the first line 
of the American army was totally routed. General Stevens, seeing 
the panic of the Carolinian militia, hastened to re-assure those he 
commanded, by giving out that the other had orders to fall back, 
after the first dis^tharges. He opened his ranks to let the fiigitives 
pass, and reclosed them immediately. The English, still advancing, 
attacked the militia of Virginia. These bravely withstood their shock, 
and disputed the ground with them for some time. At length, obliged 
to give way, they also fell back, not without some disorder, upon the 
continental troops. Meanwhile, as well by the efiect of the combat, 
as from the inequality of the ground, and thickness of the wood, the 
line of the BriUsh was likewise broken, and open in several places. 
Their conmianders, to fill up these vacant spaces, pushed forward the 
two reserves. Then, all this division, having passed the forest, formed 
in the p^ain that was behind it, and fell upon the continental troops ; 
but all the impetuosity of this attack was of no avail against the intre- 
pidity of that division. Their resistance was so obstinate that victory 
for a while appeared uncertain. Greneral Leslie, finding he could 
make no impression upon the left of the Americans, and having suf- 
fered excessivdly in the attempt, was constrained to retire behind a 
ravine, in order to await the news of what might have passed in other 
parts. Tne action was supported in the center with inexpressihle 
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fierceness. Colonel Stewart^ with the second battalion of guards 
and a company of grenadiers, had fallen so vigorously upon the 
troops of Delaware, that he had broken them, and taken from them 
two pieces of cannon ; but the Marylanders came promptly to their 
assistance, and not only restored the battle, but even forced the 
English to recoil in disorder. At this noment colonel Washington 
came up with his cavalry, charging the royalists with impetuosity ; 
he put them to flight, cut most of them down, and recovered the two 
pieces of cannon. 

Colonel Stewart himself perished in the carnage. At this instant 
the fate of the day hung by a single thread. If the Americans had 
done all that was in their power, the whole British army was crushed. 
Afler the defeat of the British guards and the death of Stewart, if 
the republicans had occupied the hill which rises on the side of the 
great road upon the hinder border of the wood, and furnished it with 
artillery, it cannot be doubted that victory would have declared for 
them. For then the English would not have had power to advance 
fresh troops into that part ; their left wing would have been separated 
from the center and right ; and the battalions of guards would not 
have been able to recover from the confusion into which they had 
been thrown. But the Americans, content with the advantage 
they had already obtained, instead of taking possession of the height, 
repaired to the posts they occupied before the engagement. At sight 
of this error, lieutenant-colonel M acleod hastened to take advantage 
of it ; he advanced the artillery, placed it iJpon the aforesaid emi- 
nence, and opened a destructive fire against the front of the conti- 
nental troops. The grenadiers and another English regiment re- 
appeared at the same instant upon the right of the plain, and made a 
vigorous charge upon their flank. Another English regiment fell at 
the same time upon their left, and Tarleton came up at full speed 
with his legion. General O'Hara, though dangerously wounded, 
had succeeded in rallying the British guards. All these succors 
arrived so opportunely that the disorder of the center and first line 
was promptly repaired. 

The American regulars, who had to sustain unsupported the whole 
weight of the action, finding themselves assailed on so many parts, 
began to think of their retreat. They made it step by step, without 
breaking their ranks ; and invariably preserving a menacing attitude. 
They were constrained, however, to abandon upon the field of battle, 
not only the two field pieces which they had retaken, but two others 
bendes. Colonel Webster, then rejoining the center with his left 
wing, made a brisk charge upon the extremity of the right (^Greene, 
and forced it to give way. Comwallis abstained from sendiQg the 
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ctTahj of Twletin's legi<m m pnrrait of the Americans; he had 
need of them in another part His right was stili engaged wkh the 
left of Greene. The Hessian regiment of Bose, commanded bj 
colonel de Boy, who in this day displayed an nndannted Takir, 
and the other British tifoops, eierted the most desperate efforts to 
br^ik the enemy, who defended himself with equal gallantry. The 
ground was rough, and incumbered with trees and bushes ; the Amer- 
icans aTailed themselves of it to combat as marksmen with ibm 
accustomed dexterity. If broken, they reformed, if forced to retire, 
they returned, if dispersed, they rallied, and charged anew. In the 
height of this engagement, or rather of this multitude of partial ren- 
counters, Tarleton, who had defiled behind the right wing of the 
royalists, and who was covered by the smoke of their arms, as they 
and purposely fired altogether to this end, fell briskly upon the ene- 
my, and in a moment swept them from the ground they occupied. 
The miEtia threw themselves into the wood, and the Hessians at kst 
found themselves entirely disengaged from this long and obstinate 
conflict. 

Thus terminated the stubborn and much varied ba)ttle of Guildford, 
which was fought on tlie fifteenth of March. The American loss in 
killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing, amounted to upwards of 
thirteen hundred men. The prisoners were few. Almost all the 
wounded belonged to the continental troops, and the fugitives dis* 
persed, or returned to their homes, to the militia. The generals Huger 
and Stevens were among the wounded. The loss of the British 
was, in propottion to their number, much more considerable. Their 
dead and wounded exceeded six hundred. Besides colonel Stew« 
art, they had to lament colonel Webster. The generals Howard and 
O'Hara, the first in the army after lord Con^wallis, and cohmel 
Tarleton, received very severe wounds. 

After the action, Greene withdrew behind the Reedy Fork, where 
be remained some time to collect the fugitives and stragglers. 
Afterwards, continuing his retreat, he went to encamp at Iron Works, 
upon Troublesome Creek. Comwallis remained master of the field 
of battle. But he was not merely unable to reap any at the ordi- 
nary fruits of victory, he was even constrained to embrace those 
counsels, which are the usual resource of the vanquished. The 
iatigue of his soldiers, the multitude of his wounded, the strength of 
the new position which the American general had taken, and the 
superiority of the enemy in light troops, and particularly in cavaby, 
prevented him fixnn pursuing his success. Moreover, the number 
and spirit of the partisans of congress seemed to increase with tki 
coklness of the loyalists. Far from rearing the crest after the battle 
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of GuOdfbrd, they showed theoMehet qidte deaf to the invocatioiii 
ef CornwaHis, who ufged them to take arau and assemble under hii 
banners. To crown his embarrassments, the scarcity <^ provision 
became continttaHy more and more sensiUe. These motives united, 
determined the British gen^id to M back as fiu* as Bells Millsi 
upon the Deep river ; leaving at New Grarden those of his wounded 
that were least in condition to move. They feD into the power of 
the republicans. 

After having |^en his troops a few days' repose at Bells Mills, 
and collected some provision, he marched towards Cross Creek, 
upon the road to W^mington. Greene followed him briskly, and 
with a cloud of light in&ntry and horse, continually infested his rear% 
He did not cease the pursuit till Cornwallis had arrived at Ramsa]rs 
Mills. The British had destroyed the bridge at that place over the 
Deep river, and the country, being excessively steril, afforded no 
means of sustenance. Swayed, however, by his daring and enter- 
prising character, the American general resolved to profit of the 
present condition of the royalists. He took the determination to 
march boldly upon South Carolina, which was then almost entirely 
stripped of troops. He accordingly defiled by forced marches to- 
wards Camden. Though worsted at Guildford, Greene thus showed 
himself in the field, with forces more formidable than ever. It was 
the victors who fled before the vanquished ; the latter seemed to 
have gained new alacrity and new ardor by thmr reverses. 

After a painful march, k>rd Cornwallis reached Wilmington, on 
the seventh of April. Here he held a council upon two operations, 
both of extreme importance. One was to repair forthwith to the 
relief of South Carolina ; the other to march into Virginia, in order 
to make his junction with the troops of Arnold and with those which 
had lately been sent thither under the conduct of general Philips* 
The British generals were much divided in opinion respecting the 
course to be adopted in a conjuncture which might decide the fait 
of the whole war. Some were inclined that the army shoukl march 
immediately into Virginia. They alledged ' that all the country 
between the Cape Fear river and Camden was poor, exhausted, 
and interrupted by frequent rivers and creeks ; that the passage of 
the Pedee, in the presence of so formidable an enemy, was a rash 
enterprise ; that the road by Georgetown presented the same difiS* 
culties ; that the transportation of the troops to Charleston by sea, 
was an undertaking that would require too much time and toil ; that 
there was nothing to fear for the latter city ; that by attacking Vir- 
ginia with an imposing force, Greene would be forced to abandon 
the Carolinas ; that it would be impossible to arrive in time to the 
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relief of lord Rawdon, idio was then at Camden ; and that if he 
was beaten before the arrival of re-inforoements, these succors them- 
tetves would be exposed to the almost inevitable peril of being cut 
in pieces by an enenly incomparably superior in force.' 

The partisans of the contrary opinion maintained, * that the roads 
of Vir^nia were not less, and perhaps more difficult, than those of 
the Carolinas ; that the tediousness of embarkations proceeded al- 
ways from cavalry, and that this might easily make its way good by 
land ; the cavalry officers had asserted it, and especially Tarleton, 
who had offered to execute it ; that consequently, with fair wind, 
nothing was easier than to arrive in season to tl^ succor of the Caro- 
linas ; that since it had not been possible to conquer Virginia, it was 
essential at least to retain those provinces ; that the invasion of Vir- 
ginia involved the certain sacrifice of two provinces, already in po&- 
s^sion, if not of three, from the dubious prospect of gaining one 
only ; that the people of the Carolinas, imboldened by the approach 
of Greene, and by the distance of the royal army, were already 
openly tending to a new order of things^; that the colonels Sumpter 
and Marion showed themselves audaciously in the open field ; that if 
there was nothing to fear for Charleston, there was assuredly equal 
reason for security with respect to Camden, defended by a numerous 
garrison, and a general as skilful as valiant ; that so long as the 
places of Charleston and Camden should remain in the power of his 
majesty, the Carolinas could not be wrested from his authority, with- 
out being immediately and easily replaced under the yoke ; that it 
was deeply to be regretted that the march upon Camden had not 
been undertaken at the very moment when, the army being stiH 
upon Cross Creek, it was ascertained that thence to Wilmington the 
Cape Fear river no longer afforded an open and safe navigation ; 
that whatever uncertainty might have been thrown upon the success 
of tliis operation by the delays which had already taken place, it was 
nevertheless still possible, and that, consequently, it (Might to be 
undertaken.' 

The first opinion obtained. After having made some stay at Wil- 
mington, for the refreshment of his troops and the collection of pro- 
vision, Cornwallis directed his march upon Virginia. This resolu- 
tion of the commander of the British forces had the, most remarka- 
ble consequences ; it led to an event which may be considered as 
the principal cause of the prompt termination of this war, and the 
consequent acknowledgment of American independence. 



END OF BOOK TUIRTEENTH. 
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BOOK FOURTEENTH. 

1781 After having pursued each other alternately, for a consid- 
eraUe length of time, Greene and Comwallis diverged, as we have 
seen, the first upon South Carolina, the second upon Virginia. But 
while they were thus contending for American provinces, England 
and Holland were preparing for war, and had even already com* 
menced reciprocal hostilities. The former, who appeared to have 
anticipated this war«for some time back, and who, beingalready com- 
pletely armed, could seize the occasion for making it with advantage, 
hoped, by a sudden and impetuous attack, to level a decisive blow 
at the power and wealth of her enemy. Such was the motive 
which had induced her to hasten her declaration of war. It was not 
doubted in England but that the success which would be gained 
over Holland, would afford ample compensation for the losses which 
had been sustained on the part of the French and Americans. The 
British cabinet expected thus to bring into the negotiations for peace, 
whenever they should take place, such an aggregate of advantages, 
as would be sufficient to procure it the most favorable conditions. 
The Hollanders, on the other hand, persuaded themselves that they 
saw in the simultaneous display of those formidable forces to which 
they were about to join their own, the sune means of resuscitating 
their ancient maritime glory. They were especially elated with the 
prospect of recovering the rich possessions which had been wrested 
from them in preceding wars, and of rescuing their commerce from 
the outrageous vexations of England. The ardor which animated all 
minds, manifested itself in the preparations that were made in the 
ports of the republic. The States-General ordered the equipment 
of ninety-four ships of war, of which, eleven of the line, fifteen of 
fifty guns, two of forty, and the rest of less force. Eighteen thou- 
sand seamen formed the crews of this fleet. Fast-sailing vessels 
were dispatched to the different Dutch possessions, to apprise the 
governors of the commencement of hostilities, and to recommend 
to them the greatest vigilance. The king of France ordained that in 
all tlie ports of his dominions, any Dutch vessels found therein should 
receive prompt notice of the new danger they had to fear at sea, on 
the part of an alert and enterprising epemy . In taking this care of 
the interests of her new ally, France wished to manifest her grati- 
tude for the warmth with which Holland had espoused her cause. 
But unfortunately all these precautions could not operate the bene- 
ficial effects wnich were expected from them The English. wbo« 
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long before the rupture, had meditated the design of attacking Hol- 
land, profited with success of all the means which they had prepared 
for her annoyance, before she had time to put herself in a state of 
defense. Some ships of war and several merchant vessels with 
valuaUe cargoes fell into tb^r power. In the number of the first 
was tfie Rotterdam, of fifty guns, which was taken by the Warwick 
ship of the line. But these losses were trivial, in comparison with 
those which the Dutch sustained in the East Indies. The British 
commanders in that part had received early instructions to make 
themselves masters of the possessions of the republic, whether insular 
or continental. The security of a long peace^had occasioned in 
them a desuetude of all defensive precaution ; and thus the riclies 
therein amassed might easily become the prey of the first enemy 
who should present himself. 

Admiral Rodney, who towards the close of the preceding year had 
returned from New Tork to St. Lucia, and general Vaughan, con- 
certed their operations forthwith. Herein they moved with the more 
^acrity, as the king, by a late order, had granted to his land and sea 
ofiicers a considerable part of the booty tliat should be gained upon 
the Dutch. After a vain attempt to re-capture the island of St. 
^mcent, and having, in order to mask the real design, alarmed the 
inhabitants of Martinico by a sudden appearance upon their coasts^ 
Rodney and Vaughan presented themselves unexpectedly, the third ol 
February, before the island of St. Eustatius, belonging to the Dutciv 
Their forces consisted of seventeen ships, and four thousand land 
forces. This island was as defenseless as the wealth it contained 
was prodigious. Although it is rough and mountainous, and aflfordu 
one only landing place, and that easily defensible, yet the governor, 
with a handful of men for all garrison, could have no hope of being 
able to repulse an attack. The population itself comprised but a 
very small number of Dutch ; the remainder was composoil of men 
of divers countries and sentiments ; French, Spaniards, Americans, 
English, all persons occupied exclusively with their commerce, and 
strangers to military service. The governor lumself, almost without 
soldiers and without arms, would sooner have believed any thing else, 
than that he was menaced with an approaching attack. 

The island of St. Eustatius is by nature arid and steril. It pro- 
duces not above six or seven hundred hogsheads of sugar a year. 
But It was become at this ep<|ch the most frequented and richest em- 
porium of the West Indies. Being a firee port, it attracted a vast 
conflux of merchants fi'om all parts of the world, assured of finding 
in it protection^ facility of exchanges, and money in abundance^ Its 
neutrality in the midst of belligerent powers^ bad broi^t it to thil 
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flovrishnig oofMlition, and rendered it the mart of MtaooB. Thither 
went the Spaniards and French to dispoee of their commodities, 
and to procure the manufactures of England. Hiither rej^aired the 
English to sell these merchandises^ and to buy those of France and 
Spain. 

But no people derived more profit than the Americans from the 
fortunate neutrality of St. Eustatius. They carried thither the prod- 
uce of their soil, and to the incalculable utility of the cause they 
defended, they obtained, in return, amis and military stores, with 
which the French, Spaniards, Dutch, and even the Engfish the^m- 
■elves, kept that market well supplied. Hence, an cn^tor of the 
House of Commons, hurried away by a bbunable resentment, did 
not scruple to say, ' that if St. Eustatius had been sunk to the bot^ 
tom of the ocean, American independence would have been crushed 
in an instant.' The facts which followed were but too much in con« 
eonance with this inhuman language. All Eurc^ resounded with 
complaints against British avarice. 

Rodney and Vaughan sent a peremptory summons to the governor 
to surrender the island and its dependencies within an hour ; accom- 
panied with a declaration or threat, that if any resistance was made, 
he must abide by the consequences. M. de Graaf, totally ignorant 
of the rupture, could scarcely believe the officer who delivered the 
summons to be serious. He, however, returned for answer, that, 
being utterly incapable of making any defense against the force which 
invested the island, he must, of necessity, surrender it ; only recom- 
mending the town and inhabitants to the clemency and mercy of the 
British commanders. We are about to relate what were the effects of 
this recommendation. The wealth found in the place was so immense^ 
as to excite the astonishment even of the conquerors, notwithstand- 
ing even their intimate previous knowledge of its nature and circum- 
stances. All the storehouses were not only filled with the most 
precious merchandises, but the very streets and beach were covered 
with hogsheads of tobacco and sugar. The value of the commodities 
was estimated at a loose, but supposed moderate calculation, as being 
considerably above three millions sterling. All, without distinction, 
were seized, inventoried and confiscated. 

The loss of the Dutch was severe 3 it fell principally upon their 
West India company, with the magistracy and citizens of Amsterdam, 
to whom a considersJble part of the property belonged. The English 
observed it with no little gratification ; they were irritated against that 
dty more than against any other part of the United Provinces, on 
account of the warmth it had manifested in favor of France. The 
greatest weight of the cahmity, however, appears to have fallen npai 
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the British mercbanti, who, confiding in the neutra.it7 of the place, 
uid in some acts of parliament, made to encourage the bringmg of 
their property from the islands lately taken by the French, had accu- 
mulated a great quantity of West India produce, as well as of Euro- 
pean goods, in this place. Nor was the loss of the Dutch confined 
to the seizure of the merchandise on shore ; above two hundred and 
fifty vessels of all denominations, and many of them richly loaded, 
were taken in the bay ; exclusive of a Dutch frigate of war, of thirty- 
eight guns, and five armed vessels of less force. But fortune showed 
herself still more adverse to the Hollanders. Rodney having infor- 
mation that a fleet of about thirty large ships, richly laden with sugar 
and other West India commodities, had, just before his arrival, sailed 
from St. Eustatius for Holland, under convoy of a flag-ship of sixty 
guns, he, with his ordinary activity, immediately dispatched two ships 
of the line, the Monarch and Panther, with the SybU frigate, in pursuit 
of them. These soon overtook the convoy. The Dutch admiral, 
Krull, notwithstanding the great inferiority of his force, resolved to 
brave all the dangers of combat, rather than to surrender dishonora- 
bly. With his ship, the Mars, he engaged the Monarch, of seventy- 
four guns ; but he was killed soon after the commencement of the 
action, and his successor immediately struck. The Panther and 
Sybil having in the mean time restrained the flight and separation of 
the merchantmen, the whole convoy was taken. 

The Dutch colors were kept up for some time in the fort of St. 
Eustatius ; this stratagem was fatal to a considerable number of 
French, Dutch, and American vessels, which were thus decoyed into 
the hands of their enemies. The violation of the property of private 
men, though enemies, a violation not sanctioned by the usages of 
civilized nations, excited energetic remonstrances on the part of the 
inhcd)itants of the British West India islands, and of Great Britain 
itself, so far as they were interested. They alledged, that their con- 
nections with St. Eustatius, and the property they had lodged in it, 
were all in pursuance to, and under the sanction of repeated acts of 
the British parliament ; that in every age, all conquerors who have 
not chosen to be classed with barbarians, have respected not only the 
private property of their fellow-citizens, but even that of their ene- 
mies ; and that this example might have the most pernicious conse- 
quences. ^ In effect,' said they, * if, through the incalculaUe chances 
of war, our islands should fall into the power of the enemy, would he 
not be authorized, by the right of reprisal, to violate the property of 
private Englishmen, and even to ruin them totally ? Did the French 
give an example of this barbarous conduct when they became masters 
of Grenada ? Did they lay hands upon the property of a single pri- 
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vate individual, though they had taken the island by assank, and with-* 
out any capitulation ? If the count d'Estaing went so fkr as to se- 
qoester, until peace, the estates of absentees, the court of Versailles 
was not slow to condemn this resolution of its admiral, by ordering 
the removal of the sequestrations. St. Eustatius was a free port, 
and as such recognized by all the maritime powers of Europe, not 
excepting England herself. Our laws had not only permitted, but 
even encouraged a commerce with that island. The officers of the 
British customs delivered clearances for those very goods destined 
for St. Eustatius, which are now subjected to confiscation. Has not 
this trade ftimished the means of subsistence to the islands of Anti- 
gua, and St. Christophers, whose inhabitants, but for this resource, 
must have perished by famine, or thrown themselves into the arms 
of the enemy ? The colonists of St. Eustatius are indebted in large 
sums to British merchants ; how will they be able to clear these 
balances if their effects remain confiscated ? 

* In a word, it is to be presumed that the conquest of the Dutch 
islands by the arms of the king, has been undertaken with nobler 
views than that of pillaging and ruining their inhabitants.' 

All these representations were of no avail. Rodney had acted in 
strict conformity to the instructions of his government. He answer 
ed the complainers, that he could not recover from his astonishment 
that British merchants, instead of sending their goods into the wind- 
ward islands belonging to England, had sent them to a leeward island, 
whither they could only have been transported'with intent to supply 
the wants of the enemies of their king and country. But it is to 
be observed, that if these British merchants were in fault, the com* 
manders of the king's vessels were still more blamable for having 
brought in and sold at this same port of St. Eustatius the prizes they 
had captured at sea ; some laden with provisions, others with arms 
and military stores ; which thus found th^r way to the enemies of 
Great Britain, and served to recruit their resources for continuing the 
war. Rodney added, that the island of St. Eustatius was Dutch, every 
thing in it was Dutch, was under the protection of the Dutch flag, 
and as Dutch it should be treated. The rigor of these principles 
was applied likewise to the neighboring small islands of St Martin 
and ^ba, which Mi at the same time into the power of the English. 
But the British commanders, not content with piHaging property, 
proceeded to wreak their cruelty on persons. All individuals not 
English were not only banished from the island, but subjected to 
the most odious vexations. The Jews, who were numerous and 
wealthy, were the' first to experience the brutality of the conqueior. 
They were all crowded into the custom house ; searched fircm head 
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to foot; then tbe Airts of their eofeitB were dodied to the wwl 
Their tmnks and portmaiiteaQs were forced open and ransacked. 
Stripped of then* money and effiacts, they were, in thdt state of naked- 
ness and wretchedness, transported as outlaws, and landed on the 
island of St. Christophers. A sea captain named Santon was the 
superintendent and chief executions of the barbarity of his chiefs. 
The Americans soon shared the fate of the Jews. After having un- 
dergone a total spoliation, these unhappy people were sent to St 
Christophers, as a race devoted to misery and death. Among them, 
however, were many of those loyalists, who had been obliged to fly 
their native country through the part which they had taken in sup- 
port of the British cause and government. 

Thus expelled by their fdlow-citisens as friends to the English, and 
expelled by the En^ish as friends to the Americans, these ill-fated 
refugees were punished as severely for having preserved their fidelity 
towards the king, as if they had violated it. The assembly of St. 
Christophers raanifested the most honorable compassion tor these vic- 
tims at once of rajmie and of cruelty ; they passed an immediate act 
for their relief and future provision, until they shoukj have time to 
recover from their calamitous situation. The French and Dutch 
merchants were banished the last from St. Eustatius. This decree 
was executed with particular rigor towards those of Amsterdam. In 
the meantime, public sales were advertised, invitation given, and pro- 
te(^on offered, to purchasers of all nations and sorts ; and the ishind 
of St. Eustatius became one of the greatest auctions that ever was open- 
ed in the universe. It was attended by an Itnmense concourse of the 
merchants of friendly or neutral nations ; they bought as well for their 
own account as on commission for the French and Spaniards, to whom 
their vicinity and the war rendered those goods more valuable. Thus, 
after having so cruelly treated the inhabitants of St. Eustatius, under 
the pretence that they had supplied the enemies of England, in the 
ordinary way of commerce, the British commanders undertook them- 
selves to supply those enemies by opening a puUic market, and bid- 
dmg buyers by proclamation. Never perhaps was a more consider- 
able sale ; the gains of Rodney and Vaughan were immense ; but it 
was fated that they should not long enjoy them ; Heaven, as we shall 
soon see, had in reserve an exemplary chastisement for their avarice. 

The loss of St. Eustatius was not the only misfortune which befeH 
the Dutch in the West Indies. It seemed as if the English, in their 
seal to reduce their new enemy, had forgotten that they had any 
other to encounter. Hollaiid possessed on the oontinent of South 
America, in that vast country anciently called Guiana, tbe important 
00I0117 of SittinaiB. The governor had made no pn^paatioiis Dir 
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defeaBe ; he was even ignorant' of the declaradon of war. But aB 
of n nudden he was visited by a squadron of British privateers, mostly 
bdtinging to Bristol. In contempt of all danger, they entered the 
rivers of Demerary and Issequibo, and brought out from under the 
guns of the Dutch forts and batteries, almost all the vessels of any 
value in either river. The colonists of that part, seized with con- 
sternation at the approach c^ these audacious cruisers, sent to make a 
tender of their submission to the governor of Barbadoes ; requiring 
no other terms but a participation of those which had been granted 
to St. Eustatius, without knowing, however, what they were. The 
governor readily consented to their wishes. When shortly after they 
were apprised of the fate of St. Eustatius, they began to tremble for 
their own. But Rodney showed himself more humane towards the 
colonists of Demerary, Issequibo, and Berbice, who had voluntarily 
put themselves under the British dominion, than he had been towards 
those of St. Eustatius. He guarantied the safety of persons and 
property, and made no change in their existing laws and authorities. 

Thus fortune every where smiled upon the English, in their first 
attempts against the Dutch possessions in the West Indies. They 
were less successful against the Spaniards, who had recently invaded^ 
in considerable force, the confines of West Florida. Don Galvez, 
the governor of Louisiana, and admiral don Solano, after having 
been battered by a horrible tempest, had arrived before, and laid 
siege to Pensacola, the capital of that province. The place was 
strong ; and general Campbell, the commandant, defended himself 
for a long time with great valor. But a bomb having fallen upon the 
powder magazine, it exploded, and demolished the principal redoubt. 
The Spaniards occupied it immediately, and made their dispositions 
for assaulting the body of the place. Campbell then thought it best 
to capitulate ; he obtained the most honorable conditions. Thus all 
West Florida, which had been for the English one of the most 
precious fruits of the war of Canada, returned after a few years 
under the dominion of the Spaniards. 

The order of history requires that we should now turn our atten* 
tion from fields of Imttle, upon the cabinets which directed the 
operations we have witnessed; and that we should endeavor to 
describe what was, at this period, the policy of the belligerent 
powers. 

The Americans conceived they had grounds to complain bitterily 
of the French, then* allies. They alledged that, saving some vain , 
demonstrations tiotn without, France had afforded them no efhcar 
cioos assistance whatever ; and that she left them to struggle by 
tbenuehrei againit a powerful enemy. They aflbmed, that ' the 
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French troops disembarked at Rhode Island, had not been able to 
render them any service, through defect of a sufficient naval force : 
that they must continue equally useless, so loi^ as they were not 
supported by a respectable squadron ; that no success could be hoped 
for, in that part, without being masters at sea ; that, meanwhile, the 
English continued to possess Georgia, the greatest part of South 
Carolina, all New York, and, moreover, they had now invaded Vir- 
ginia ; that not a French battalion had been seen to move for the 
defense or recovery of any of these provinces ; that while awaiting the 
co-operation of their allies, the United States were oppressed by the 
weight of an enterprise so much above their strength, that the war 
consumed their population, paralyzed all industry, suspended al 
culture, and, consequently, drained the sources of public revenue; 
and that to crown so many calamities, there appeared no prospect of 
their termination. 

While the Americans thus vented their discontent, no little aston- 
ishment was excited in Europe, that so formidable a coalition should 
have proved so feeble in effect against the common enemy. Far from 
bending, the English seemed, on the contrary, to have acquired m(»e 
elastic forces, and a more daring spirit. They pressed the Ameri- 
cans with vigor, while they held the mastery of the West Indian 
seas, possessed themselves of the Dutch colonies, made conquests in 
the East Indies, and kept fortune in equilibrium in Europe. Thia 
state of things seemed to cloud the glory of the French and Spanish 
names. The court of Versailles, as the soul and principal mover of 
all this mass of forces, was itself the object of the heavy complaints 
of the catholic king, who reproached it for not having promoted the 
execution of his favorite projects, the conquest of Jamaica, and the 
reduction of Gibraltar ; the nege of which he had already com- 
menced. The Hollanders, on their part, who already felt the anguish 
of so considerable losses, exclaimed that they were abandoned^ 
without any appearance of sympathy, to perils which they should not 
have involved themselves in but for the counsels and instigations of 
France. Their complaints were the more dolorous, as they had just 
been informed that a formidable expedition was fitting out, in the 
ports of Great Britain, against the Cape of Good Hope, an establish- 
ment so vital for the preservation of their East India commerce. 
They saw themselves menaced, in the oriental hemisphere, with 
blows no less cruel than those which had so lately stunned them in 
the New World. They perceived but too clearly that before it 
would be possible for them to complete their preparations of defense, 
and to dispatch succors into those remote regions, the En^ish 
would have time to accomplidi their long meditated designs. 
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Yielding to these varioof cooMderatioiifl and to the voice of hii 
mm anteresl, the king of France detenmned lo exort twofold vjgcw 
and activity in the present campaign, in order to repair the time lotf 
m the preceding year. Accordingly the labon of the arsenal at 
Brest were poshed with new ardor> while upon the diflerent points 
of the kingdom, the land forces held themsehes in readiness to act* 
Three principal objects were contemplated by the ministry. The 
first was, to send such a fleet to the West Indies, as, when united 
to the squadron already in the ports of Martinico, should secure to 
France a maritime superiority in those seas. This fleet, the oom* 
mand of which was intrusted tQ the count de Grasse, was to carry 
out a strong body of land troops. By means of this re-inforcementi 
the marquis de BouiUe would find himself in a situation to undertake 
some important expedition against the British islands. After the 
accomplishment whereof, and before the season of hostilities should 
have elapsed, the count de Grasse was to repair to the coasts of 
America, in order to co-operate with the count de Rochambeau and 
general Washington. The second, was to se!id a squadron into the 
African seas, in order to shield the Cape of Good Hope from Iha 
danger that menaced it After having provided for the security of 
that colony, the squadron was to proceed to the East Indies, where 
admiral Hughs had given a temporary superiority to the Brituh flag. 
Finally, the ministers meditated a brilliant stroke, in the seas dT 
Europe, in favor of the allied courts, and principally of Spain. An 
expedition against Minorca was decided with unanimity. The Eng« 
lish bad penetrated, in great part, the plans of their enemies ; and 
were preparing to oppose them with all those obstacles which they 
deemed the most likely to render them abortive. They exerted an 
extraordinary activity in equipping a fleet, which was to carry lord! 
Comwallis a re-inforcement of several Englisli regiments and three 
thousand Hessians. It was hoped that this addition of force would> 
enable that general not only to maintain the conquests he had made,, 
but also to extend still further the progress of his arms. The victo- 
ries of Camden and Guildford had inspired the British nation with 
n^w confidence ; all promised themselves a speedy conclusion of the 
war, and the subjugation of America. The British ministers even 
flattered themselves that the fleet they sent to the West Indies, though 
It was not considerable, would nevertheless prove suffici^it, bj its 
junction with the naval force already stationed there, to uphold the 
present preponderance of England in those seas. The pubfic atten- 
tion was particularly attracted by an armament which consisted of 
(me ship of seventy-four guns, one of fifty-four, three of fifty, with 
some frigates, cutters, fire-ships and other light vessels. This squad* 
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ron wtbB to serve as escort to a great number of transports loaded 
with an immense quantity of arms and inilitary stores. G^iera] 
Meadows embarked in it with a body of three thousand picked sol- 
diers. The fleet was under the orders of commodore Johnstone 
ManifoM were the conjectures in public circulation respe^,ting the 
object of this expedition, which the government studied to cover with 
impenetrable secrecy. It was generally presumed to be destined for 
the East Indies, in order to reduce all the French possessions in that 
part. This supposition, so far as appeared from the events which 
foUowed, was not destitute of foundation. But it would seem also 
that the war which broke out agains^Holland, constrained the British 
ministry to change the destination of this armament, or at least to 
restrict it to the attack of the Cape of Good Hope, and the re-in- 
forcement of the troops which guarded the estid>li8hments in the 
hither peninsula of India. It was deemed essential to provide for 
their safety, even though it were not permitted by circvmstances to 
think of conquering those of the enemy. Bat of idl the cares which 
-occupied the British cabinet at this epoch, it assuredly had none 
more urgent than that of re-victualing Gibraltar. Herein, besides 
the inq>ortance of the place, the honor of the British nation was 
deeply*interested. l%e Spamards and English seemed to have set 
^eaeh other at defiance at the foot of this rock. The first, relying 
upon the fleet which they had at Cadiz, expected to be able to in- 
tercept whatever succors should approach for the relief of the 
garrison. It already began to sufier excessively from the scarcity of 
provisions ; the supplies which admiral Rodney had introduced the 
preceding year, were almost entirely consumed, and what remained 
were so marred as to be scarcely edible. Already general Elliot 
had been constrained to lessen a fourth of his soldiers' radon. In 
order to give them the example of privations, the officers ceased 
to dress their hair with powder. But the inhalntants of the city 
suffered still more from the absolute want of the necessaries of life. 
Such was the vigilance, and such the industry of the Spaniards in 
their endeavors to cut off all relief by sea, that since the supplies of 
Rodney, scarcely a few vessels from tht African shore and Minorca 
had been able to make good their entrance into the port of Gibraltar. 
But how far were these feeble succors from being in proportion to the 
exigency ! Besides, the prices which the masters of these vessels 
demanded for their commodities were so exorbitant, as to exceed 
the feculties of the greater part of the inhabitants. The miserable 
remains of the old provisions, spoilt as they were, conunanded ex- 
travagant rates.* 

* Old sea bieomt, quite moldy, brought a fhilMngiterling the pound ; and difteakto 
hm fnnnJ Sour flour, and danuifed peaa, were worth one ihiUinff junlfoar pence tht 
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The garrison supported all their sufferii^gs with a heioic firmness ; 
but without prompt succors it was impossible to prevent that for- 
midable place, the key of the Mediterranean, from soon returning 
under the domination of its ancient masters. The general attention^ 
in England, was directed towards this important point. 

In Holland, meanwhile, the greatest industry was exerted in equip- 
ping a fleet that should be capable of maintaining the dignity of the 
republic, and of resuscitating its ancient glory. It was particu.arly 
intended to protect the commerce of the Baltic against the rapacity 
of England. These laudable intentions, however, were not attended 
with all that effect which was to have been wished. The government 
overruled the conflicting parties, but it could not prevent their fer- 
menting covertly. Beside, a long peace had enervated minds, and 
caused the neglect of naval preparations. 

Such were, about that time, the projects and dispositions of the 
powers engaged in this memorable contest. The preparatives of 
war were immense ; the universe was in expectation of the most 
important events. The English were the first to put to sea. Their 
intent was to succor Gibraltar. On the thirteenth of March, a 
fleet of twenty-eight ships of the line set sail from Portsmouth. It 
was obliged to cruise some days upon the coasts of Ireland, to wait 
for the victualing ships and merchantmen which were assembled, in 
very great number, in the road of Cork. The convoys bound to the 
two Indies departed under the protection of the fleet. When con- 
ducted out of danger from the hostile fleets, they were to continue 
their voyage. The squadron of commodore Johnstone sailed in 
company with the great fleet ; being destined upon the expedition 
against the Cape of Good Hope, it was to escort the East India 
convoy up to that point. The armament was conunanded by the 
admirds Darby, Digby, and Lockhart Ross, each heading one of 
the three divisions of which it was composed. The necessity of re- 
victualing Gibraltar was notoriously evident, and the preparations 
made by Great Britain for its accomplishment, could no longer be 
concealed. The English themselves openly professed their inten- 
tions on that head. The Spaniards were consequently too well 
advised, not to have taken all the precautions in their power to con- 
found the efforts of their enemies. They had armed, in the port of 

poimd. Black lalt, the fweepings of warehouflei, eight pence per pound ; hotter, three 
t*»^iK«g« per povnd; a torkey, when to be had, thirty thillinga; a siicldnf pig, forty 
■hiliingM ; a duck, ten ihillingg and fix pence ', a lean fowl, nine shillings ; a loin (mT real, 
at least a goinea; and the head of an oz was sold at a stiU greater price. Firewood 
was so scarce', that cold water was used for washing linen, and the flatiron was 
dBspensed with; a thing which proved very prejndieial to the health of the troops,d«itef 
the eUd, humid season, which prevailed in the course of that winter. 
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Cadiz, a fleet of thirty sail of the line. The court had placed U 
under the conduct of don T^wie de Cordova, a seamaD of high 
reputation. This was without doubt an imposing force, and the 
Spaniards had exaggerated it greatly beyond the truth, in order to 
deter the English, if possible, from executing their intended enter* 
prise. Wishing to corroborate also, by his audacity, any discouraging 
apprehensions which the enemy might have entertained, don Lewis 
often issued from the port of Cadiz, to parade tJong the coast of 
Portugal, and even upon the route which the English must keep ia 
sailing towards Gibrahar. The Spaniards, moreover, gave out diat 
ihey were about to be joined by strong divisions of the French squad- 
rons then at anchor as well la the Atlantic ports as in that of Toulon* 
l*here was, in effect, in the single port of Brest, so formidable a fleet, 
that it would have sufliced alone to make a stand against the whole 
British armament, and even to engage it with good hope of victory. 
No less than twenty-six sail of the line were in that port in readincM 
to put to sea. If this fleet should have made its junction with thi^ 
of Spain, the allies would have acquired such a preponderance in 
those seas, as to have rendered the re-victualing of Gibraltar an ex- 
tremely diflkult enterprise for the English. The Spaniards confi- 
dently depended upon the co-operation of the French. But the lat- 
ter had it too much at heart to prosecute their designs in the West 
Indies, and upon the American continent, as likewise to re-establish 
their affairs in the east, to be willing to direct all their efforts singly 
towards an object which had no real and direct utility but for Spain 
alone. Accordingly, the count de Grasse put to sea, the twenty- 
second of March, from the port of Brest, shaping his course toward 
the West Indies. M. de Suffren sailed in company with him, having 
under his orders a squadron consisting of fi^-e ships of the Kne, seve- 
ral frigates, and a strong body of land forces. He had instructions 
to separate from the great fleet off Madeira, and to steer to the south, 
towards the point of Africa ; to preserve the Cape of Good Hope, 
and afterwards proceed to the East Indies. Thus all these naval 
forces, charged by their respective governments with the most im- 
portant operations, got under sail almost at the same time. Without 
the delay which detained the EngUsh upon the coasts of Ireland, it 
rs ahogether probable that the French would have fidlen in with 
them, and that they would have settled, by a decisive battle in the 
sees of Europe, that quarrel for which they were going to fight in 
the two Indies. 

Admiral Darby^ sped by a fiivorable wind, stood for Cape Bl 
Vincent, which having made, be proceeded with the greatest circum- 
spection, on account of the proximity of the Spanish armament. 
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But don Lewis de Cordti^va, who for several days had been <«ruisiM 
ia the bay of Cadii, was no sooner apprised of the approaco of (he 
English, than he lost ail confidence in his own force. Forgetting 
the importance of the post he had to defend, instead of awaiting the 
enemy, he returned with precipitation to Cadiz, leaving him the ways 
free to Gibraltar. 

Admiral Darby reconnoitered Cadiz, and finding the Spaniards 
were in no disposition to come forth, he immediately pushed forward 
his convoy, consisting of about a hundred sail, under the guard of a 
certain number of ships of war. A part of this squadron was to 
take post in the bay of Gibraltar itself, to cover the transports agunst 
the attempts of the Spanish gunboats ; the rest was destined to cruise 
at the entrance of the strait, towards the Mediterranean, in order to 
oppose any hostile force that might present itself on that side. The 
admiral hunself remained before Cadiz to observe the motions of the 
Spaniards with due diligence. The event justified his dispositions. 
The gunboats, it is true, made frequent attacks upon the transports, 
and that with the more audacity, as their inconsiderable size screened 
them in a manner from the effects of th'* enemy's artillery. The 
annoyance of this musquito fleet put the English out of all patience ; 
but still it had no result of any importance. They succeeded in 
getting ashore*all their munitions of war, and all their provisions ; 
their exultation equaled the consternation of the Spaniards ; all Eq- 
rope was in astonishment. The king of Spmn, who had set his heart 
upon the conquest of Gibraltar, and who had already expended SQ 
much treasure iq the prosecution of this enterprise, persuaded him- 
self that he was on the point of reaping the fruit of his efforts. — 
When apprised of the event which still retarded the attainment of 
Us h<:^>efl, he flattered himself that his land troops would prove, per- 
haps, more fortunate than his naval forces. His ardor was also 
Stimulated by an eager desire to wipe off the stain which he was 
apprehensive would attach to his arms from the relief of Gibraltar. 
The labors of the camp of St. Rock were resumed with increase of 
activity ; the trenches and works which beset the fortress, were fur* 
nished with an immense quantity of artillery. The batteries mount- 
ed no less than one hundred and sixty pieces of heavy cannon, with 
eighty mortars of the largest caliber. On the twelfth of April, the 
British fleet being still at anchor in the port of Gibraltar, the whole oc 
this train began to shower upon the place its tremendous volleys of balis 
and bombs. The narrow extent of the spot upon which they fell left 
no other refuge to the besieged but the casemates and vaulted pkices. 
General ElUot, the governor, did not remain a peaceable spectatof 
«f this tempest; he answered it bolt for bolt, thunder for thunder 
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Tlie whole mountain, enveloped in flame and smoke from its base to 
its summit, resembled a volcano in the height of the most terriUe 
eruption. The two neighboring shores of Europe and Africa were 
lined with people, who had thronged thither to contemplate this dread- 
ful spectacle. But the inhabitants of the unhappy town were more 
exposed even than the soldiers themselves. Their terror was great, 
but their dangers were still greater. The limbs of the dead and djring 
were scattered upon the ground ; women, with children in their arms, 
ran distractedly, imploring a shelter which could not be offered them. 
Some were seen crushed at the same time with their precioira 
burthen, and torn in a thousand pieces by the bursting bombs. 
Others, with trembling hands, let themselves down precipices, in 
order to retire the farthest possible from the seat of danger ; many 
threw themselves into the casemates, where, breathing an infected 
air, and deprived of repose by the dismal cries of the wounded who 
expired around them, they thought themselves happy in having 
escaped an inevitable death. The town, situated upon the declivity of 
the rock, and next the sea towards the west, was demolished to its 
foundations. The Spanish gunboats contributed especially to this 
disaster. Under cover of night, they slipped between the British 
vessels, and after having effected their purpose, profited of a wind, 
which commonly springs up in the morning, to return to the port of 
Algesiras. Their destructive fire often reached those unhappy per- 
sons who had sought, upon the flank of the mountain, a refuge 
against the artillery of the Spanish lines. It continued to batter 
the place for upwards of three weeks, with hardly any intermis- 
sion, and was answered with equal vigor. The firing was then 
relaxed on both sides ; the besiegers became sensible that their efibrts 
resulted in little more than a vain noise, and the besieged thought it 
imprudent to expend their ammunition without necessity. Scarcely 
a few shot, discharged by intervals from the fortress, attested that 
the garrison wefe upon the alert ; the greater part of the time, gene- 
ral Elliot observed, in apparent tranquillity, the fiiiitless toils of his 
enemy. It was calculated that in this short space of time, the Span- 
iards consumed fifty tons of gunpowder ; they had fired seventy- 
five thousand volleys of cannon balls, and twenty-five thousand of 
bombs. Notwithstanding the narrowness of the place in which the 
English were immured, they had lost but few men by the fire of this 
immense artillery ; their wounded did not exceed two hundred and 
fifty. As to the inhabitants, seeing their houses destroyed, and in 
continual dread of new disasters, they demanded permission to retire. 
General Elliot acquiesced in their desires, after having furnished 
them with all the assistance in his power. The greater part em- 
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barked in the fleet whieh had victualed the place, and repaired to 
England. 

Before it had arrhred there, fortune, propitioos to the French, 
inflicted a heavy stroke upon their enemies ; which was considered 
as a just chastisement for the robberies committed at St. Elupttatiut. 
Intelligence had been received in France, that a numerous convoy 
of ships laden with the rich spoils of that island, had left it about the 
last of March, and were on their way for the ports of Great Britain. 
It was also known, that this convoy was to be followed by another 
noi less valuable, which was freighted with the produce of Jamaica. 
The first was guarded by four ships of war under admiral Hotham. 
The moment could not have been more favorable to the French, 
since the great English fleet was employed in succoring Gibraltar 
The court of Versailles knew very well how to profit of so fair an 
occasion ; it had equipped with great celerity, in the port of Brest, a 
squadron destined to intercept the expected convoys. The cheva- 
lier de la Motte Piquet put to sea the fifteenth of April, at the head 
of eight ships of the line, all excellent sailers. He struck into the 
middle of tLe convoy of St; Eustatius, and dispersed it entirely. 
Twenty-two ships fell into his power, two others were taken by pri- 
vateers. Some few, with the ships of war that had escorted them, 
made their way good into the ports of Ireland. The British mer- 
chants who had insured the captured ships, lost by this stroke 
upwards of seven hundred thousand pounds sterling. Admiral Darby, 
during his homeward passage, was very early informed of the disaster. 
He instantly made his dispositions for cutting oflf the retreat of la 
Motte Piquet. But the French admiral, attentive to all the movements 
of the enemy, and content with the brilliant advantages which he had 
just obtained, left the convoy of Jamaica to pursue its voyage in 
tranquillity, and returned without accident to Brest. So rich a cap- 
ture created no little festivity in France. 

Those who had projected this expedition, and those who had 
executed it, were loaded with just praises. The floet of admiral 
Darby recovered the ports of England. In the meantime, the two 
fleets of Johnstone and Suffren had put to sea for the Cape of Good 
Hope. These two rilmirals had tlie most exact information respect* 
ing each other's depar|ure, intended route, and ulterior destinrtion* 
But the Englishman was obliged to touch at the bay of Praya in St. 
Jago, the most considerable of the Cape de Yerd islands. He was 
occupied m recruiting his water and provision for the long voyage 
he was about to undertake, and a great part of his crews were oo 
shore. M. de Suffren was soon apprised of it, and immediatdy 
shaped his course with press of sail for the bay of Praya, where h& 
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h^ped t9 lurpnBe tke enemgr He kept m dew along aBd«r a 
fongue of land which covers the port towards the east, that lie was 
already on the point of entejdng il witkoot being discovered. But 
the British ship kis, which lay near the mouth of the bay, perceived 
beyond the eastern point the tops of several masts. Afterwards, by 
the mode of maneuvering, it was known that they were French, and 
the lignal of enemy sails was given iramedkitely. The commodore 
recalled his crews from the shore^ and made all his dispositions ibr 
battle Meanwhile tl^ French squadron doubled the point, and 
appeared all at onoe at the entrance of the bay. The attack com- 
menced forthwith. The English had one ship of seventy-four guns, 
four others of inferior force, three frigates, with several East India 
Company ships, armed for war. The French had two ships of 
seventy-four, and three of sixty-four guns. After havmg cannonaded 
die Isis, which presented herself the first, they forced the entrance 
of the harbor, passing into the midst of the Brrtbh squadron, and 
iring double In'oadsides, M. de Tremignon, with his ship the Hanni- 
bal, which was ahead of the rest, advanced as fikr as possible, and 
with admirable intrepidity cast anchor in the midst of the British 
fine, which assailed him from right and left. He w^ followed by 
M. do Sufiren, in the Hero, and afterwards the chevalier de Car- 
daHlac joined them with the Artenen. The two other ships could 
not apfHToach near enough to support them, and having folien to 
leewind after having discharged a few broadsides, they stood out to 
sea. Two British ships, the Isis and the Romney, were unable to 
take any considerable part in the action ; the first having suffered 
severely from the fire of the French, at the time of their entrance 
mto the bay, the second finding herself advanced loo far within it. 
The engagement was therefore reduced to that of three ships of the 
line on either side ; the French fired both starboard and larboard 
guns, as they had placed themselves in the centre o! the English. 
But at length, the British frigates,. with the armed ships of the India 
Company, having rallied, came up to the support of the commodore. 
After the action had lasted an hour and a half, the Artesien, having 
lost her captain, and being no longer able to sustain so fierce a fir^ 
cut her cables and drew cfff. M. de Suffren, finding himself de- 
prived of his rear guard, ^nd exposed to be ^annonaded at once on 
both sides as well as in front and rear, took a nmihr resolution to 
withdraw from the harbor. The retreat of the Hero and Artesien 
left the Hannibal alone to sustain the whole weigblof the enemy's 
ftre, and of course she suffered excessively ; she ket first her rausaen- 
mast, then her mainmast, and at last her rudder. NeverthelesSy 
by mcrediMe exertions she made her vmj good to the ^nouth of die 
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hvff where die waa takeo in tow by (be dup Spbjaoi. Her mBsts 
being refkted as weU as it was possible, stie rejoined the rest of the 
squadron. 1^ English would fain have followed the Frenoh, ia 
order to re-commence the engagement ; but the wind, the currenta^ 
the approach of nighty and the disabled state of the Ists, prevented 
them from doing it. Saeh was the combat of Praya, which gave 
occasion to several observations upon the conduct of the two admi- 
rals. The British commander was censured for having anchored so 
imprudently in an open and defenseless bay, when he must have 
known that the enemy could not be lar off. Vainly wouki he have 
alledged, that he beheved himself protected by the neutrality of the 
place, the island of St Jago belon^ng to the crown of Portugal; for 
be i^irmed hia»elf, that when the French see an opportunity for 
seizing their advantage, they are not wont to respect these neutraK- 
ties ; an accusation which, though it were founded, appears not the 
less extraordinary from the mouth of an Englishman. Commodore 
Johnstone committed, besides, great errors, in landing so great a 
part of his crews, in placing his weakest ships at the entrance of the 
bay, and in letting the Hannibal escape notwithstanding her crippled 
condition. M. de Suffren, it was said on the other hand, oij^ht not 
to have attempted to combat at anchor. Every probability assured 
him a complete victory, if, instead of losing time in ooming to anchor, 
he had immediately resorted to boarding, or even if he had fought 
under sail an enemy that was in a good d^[ree surprised and unpre- 
pared for action. 

As soon as the British squadron was refitted, it put to sea in pur- 
suit of the French ; but finding them drawn up in order of battle, it 
avoided a second engagement ; night, which soon came on, separat- 
ed the two squadrons. Commodore Johnstone returned to the bay 
of Praya. M. de Suffren, continuing his voyage to the south, abd 
towing the Hannibal, repaired to False Bay at the Cape of Grood 
Hope. He was rejoined there by his convoy, which, during his 
attadc of Praya, he had left at sea, under the escort of the corvette 
la Fortune. Thus was frustrated the design which the English had 
meditated against the Cape. Constrained to relinquish all hope of 
conquest, they directed their force against the commerce of their ene- 
mies. Commodore Johnstcme was advised by his light vessels, that 
several ships of the t)uteh East India Company, very richly laden, 
by at andior in the bay of Saldana, not ftir firom the Cape itself. 
Upon making the coasts of Africa, acting himself as pilot to his 
squadron in the midst of shoals and reefs, crowding all sail by night, 
concealing himself by day^ he maneuvered with such dexterity, duit 
he arrived unexpectedly befpre the bay. He captured five of the 
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most valuable ships ; the others were burnt. After having obtained 
this advantage, which preserved him at least from the reproach of 
having undertaken an expedition without utility, he detached a part 
of his force to India, under general Meadows, and returned himself 
with the Romney, his frigates, and rich prizes, to England. M. de 
Suflfren, having thrown a strong garrison into the Cape of Good Hope, 
continued his voyage for the East Indies. Thus the war which 
raged already in Europe, America, and Africa, was about to redouble 
its violence upon the distant banks of the Ganges. 

Meanwhile, Gibraltar continued to hold out ; to the furious attack 
given that place, had succeeded an almost total calm. The gun- 
boats, alone, profited of the obscurity of night, to keep the gar- 
rison in continual damis. In order to restrain them, the governor 
caused his advanced batteries to be armed with guns and mortar 
pieces, peculiarly calculated to throw their shot to a great distance. 
As they could now reach the camp of St. Roch, every time the gun- 
boats made their attacks, the Spanish lines were assailed by the most 
viofent fire. Don Mendoza, having perceived that general Elliot did 
thus by way of reprisal for the assaults of the gunboats, ordered the 
commanders of the flotilla to desist from all further insult against the 
place, and to keep their station quietly in the port of Algesiras. He 
enjoined them, however, to exert the greatest vigilance to prevent 
the entrance of supplies into the place. The Spaniards were inde- 
fatigable in pushing forward their trenches. They had now brought 
them quite to the foot of the rock, so that the circumvallation extend* 
ed from right to left across the whole breadth of the isthmus by 
which the roc^ itself connects with the main land. They had exca- 
vated upon their left the mine of communication between their outer 
circumvallation and the parallels. General Elliot, full of security 
upon the summit of the rock he defended, unwilling to lavish his 
ammunition, without utility, had not disturbed the workmen. But 
when he saw that their works were completed, he resolved to de- 
stioy them by the most unexpected and vigorous sally. The twentj- 
seventh of November, towards midnight, he issued from the place at 
the head of three brigades of infantry, commanded by general Ross. 
These troops were followed by a great number of pioneers, miners, 
and engineers. The sally was conducted with^ suitable order and 
silence. The English appeared all of a sudden before the advanced 
guards, and routed them in a few instants ; they found themselves 
masters of tne first parallel, and proceeded to destroy it. The engi- 
neers; furnished with combustible materials, set fire to every thing 
that was capable of receiving it. The carriage of the cannon were 
rendered unserviceable, and the pieces, including the mortars^ ^ 
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spiked mdi admirable promptitade. The workmen tore up the plat« 
forms and traverses, and leveled the breastworks with the ground* 
All the magazines were successively consigned to the flames. A sin* 
gle half hour witnessed the destruction of those woiks which had been 
erected at so vast an expense of toil and treasure. The Spaniards, 
whether from the stupor of consternation, or supposing the enemy to 
be much stronger than he was in reality, were afraid to go out of 
their camp to repulse him. They contented themselves with keep- 
ing up an incessant, though harmless fire, with balls and grape-shot. 
The Enghsh, after having accomplished their purpose, returned 
sound and safe into the fortress. 

In the meantime, a project was conceived in Europe, the execution 
of which could not fail to give a severe shock to the British power in 
the Mediterranean. The Spaniards remained very ill satisfied with 
France ; they believed themselves authorized to reproach her with 
having hitherto consulted exclusively her own interests, to the prej- 
udice of her allies. They complained with peculiar bitterness, that 
she had in no shape promoted the expeditions of Jamaica and Gib* 
raltar, as if she were loth to see the prosperity of the Spanish arms 
in the seas of America and upon the European continent. The 
re victualing of Gibraltar, on the part of the English, by dint of force, 
without a single movement of any sort being made by the French 
to prevent it, and the despair experienced by the Spaniards at having 
consumed themselves in vain efforts for the reduction of that place, 
had prodigiously increased their ill humor, and caused it to degene- 
rate into an open discontent. The Spanish people murmured in bold 
language ; the court was become the object of the most vehement 
animadversion. It was accused of having undertaken this expedition 
merely in subservience to the ambitious views of France, and not at 
all for the interests of the Spanish nation ; the Spaniards called it 
a court war, a family war. Stimulated by the vivacity of these com- 
]ilaints,and reflecting,moreover,that the reduction, in whatever mode, 
of the British power, was the augmentation of her own, France took 
the resolution to give into some enterprise whose immediate fruit 
should be gathered by Spain. An expedition against Jamaica neces- 
sarily involving long delays, and a fresh attack upon Gibraltar prom- 
ising no better than dubious results, it was determined to attempt 
an operation, the success of which appeared the more probable, as 
the English were far from expecting it ; and that was, the conquest 
of the island of Minorca. If France had motives for wishing it with 
eagerness, it must have been still mare desirable for the Spaniards. 
Minorca is so favorably situated for cruising, that it was become the 
habitual re^rt of an immense number of privateers. Their audacity 
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wai not coD&iad to infesting the aeas^ and disturbing the navigstioo 
and eommerce of the Spaniards and French ; they even int^oepled 
neutral vessels employed in trafficking with these two nations ; this 
island also served as a place of araos for the En^b. They deposited 
in it the munitions of war and provisions, which they drew from the 
neij^b^>oring coasts of Africa^ whether 'for the use of their shipping or 
for the consumption of Gibraltar. Thc^ &ci)ity of the entarprise was 
another persuasive invitation to attempt it« In eSect, however im- 
posing was fort St. Philip, from its pos^ioiii and works, the garrison 
which guarded it was far from corresponding to the strength and 
importance of the place ; it consisted of only four regiments, two of 
them British and two Hanoverians, who altogether did not exceed 
two thousand men. Notwithstanding the salubrity of the air, and the 
abundance of fresh provisions, these troops were infected with the 
scurvy. They were commanded by the generab Murray and Draper. 

In pursuance of the plan concerted between the courts of Versailles 
and Madrid, the count de Guichen departed from Brest, towards 
the last of June, with eighteen sail of the line, and repaired to the 
port of Cadiz, in order to join the Spanish fleet which awaited him 
there. He had under him two general officers of great reputation, 
M. de la Motte Piquet, and M. de Beausset The Spanish fleet, 
commanded by don Lewis de Cordova, and by the two vice-admi- 
rals, don Gaston and dou Vincent Droz, was composed of thirty 
ships of the line. A corps of ten thousand selected troops was 
embarked without any delay on board of this armament. It set sail 
the twenty-second of July, and after having been much thwarted by 
the winds, appeared in sight of Minorca the twentieth of August. 
The debarkation was effected in Musquito Bay. The whole island 
was occupied without obstacle, including the city of Mahon, its 
capital. The garrison, too feeble to defend aU these posts, had 
evacuated them and thrown itself into fort St. Philip. A little 
after, four French regiments arrived from Toulon, under the conduct 
of the baron de Falkenhayn. The two courts had confided the 
general command of all the fofces employed upon this expedition to 
the duke de Crillon, distinguished as well for his military knowledge, 
as for his courage and thirst of glory. He had entered into the 
service of Spain, and, as a Frenchman of illustrious birth, he waa 
thought the most suitable personage to head the common enterprise. 

But the siege of fort St. Philip presented difficulties of no oidi- 
nary magnitude. The works are cut in the solid rock, and mined in 
all their parts. The glacis, and covered way, likewise cut in the 
rock, are mined, countermined, palisaded, and furnished with batteries 
which defend their approachesi. Around the fofse,whiGh is tweti^ty 
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feet HI depdij rans a eorered and kx>ped gaH^, wfaaeh affimb o 
flecore sheher io the garrison. Sabtepraneons oonamnncations are 
icxeavated between the outer works and the body of the place. Id 
the latter, which forms a aort of labyrinUi, are boA deep weUs with 
drawn covers, and barbacans pierce the walls in all dkections. The 
castle itself, also surrounded by a conntermined covered way, in 
defended not only by counterscarps and half moons, but also by a 
vrall sixty feet high, and a fosse tinity-six feet deep. Finally, the 
nucleus, which ia a squara tower flanked by four badtions, presents 
walls eighty feet high, and a ditch forty feet deep, and cut in die 
rock. This ditch has also its corridor and hxigos. In the center of 
all is an esplanade for marshaling the garrison. Around it are con* 
AtrUcted the soldiers' barracks, and magazines for the munitions, both 
bomb proof, and all wrought in the hard rock. To add to their safety, 
the English had totally rased the neighboring city of St. Philip. 

The allies approached the citadel with circuniipecUon ; its lofty 
position overlooking all the adjacent country, it was not by scoojMng 
trenches, but by transporting and heaping earth, that they formed 
their parallels. They raised a wall of about two hundred feet in 
length, five in height, and six in thickness. Hits laborious construc- 
tion was finished, without the besiegers having experienced any loss, 
aa Murray did not attempt a single sally, whether in consequence of 
the weakiaess of the garrison, or from excess of confidence in the 
strength of the place. He contented himself with keeping upa fiae 
of cannon and mortars, which produced no effect. The parallels 
being completed, the duke de Crillon unmasked his batteries, and 
fulminated the fortress with one hundred and eleven twenty-four 
pounders, and thirty-three mortar pieces opening thirteen inches of 
diameter. 

During the siege of fort St. Philip, the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, amounting to near fifty sail of the line, under the count 
de Guichen, bent their course towards the coasts of England. The 
intention of the French admiral was to throw himself in the way 
of the British fleet, and to attack it. The great inferiority of the 
British rendered their defeat almost inevitable. The count de Gui- 
dien also designed, by this movement, to prevent the enemy from 
passing succors from England to Minorca. He even hoped to cut 
off and capture the convoys that were then on their passage from the 
two Indies, bound for the ports of Great Britain. His views were 
Iftewise directed upon another convoy, which was assembled at the 
port of Cork, m Ireland, in order to watch its opportunity to make 
iul for the East and West Indies. Periiaps the French admiral was 
not without hopes that the sudden appearance of so formidable an 
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armament upon the coasts of the British islands, mi^^t afford him aa 
occasion to reach them with a stroke of the last importance. He 
hastened therefore to occupy the entrance of the channel in all its 
breadth, by extending his line from the isle of Ushant to those of 
Scilly . Admiral Darby was then at sea with twenty-one ships of the 
line, and on the way to meet his convoy. He had the good fortune 
to fell in with a neutral vessel, which apprised him of the approach 
of the combined squadrons. But for this intelligence, he must inevi* 
tably have fallen headlong into the midst of forces so superior to his 
own, that he could hardly have retained the smallest hope of safety. 
He instantly retired with all sails upon Torbay. He was there soon 
re-inforced by several ships of the first rank, which carried his fleet 
to thirty sail of the Une. He disposed his order of battle in the form 
of a crescent within the bay itself, although it is open, and little sus- 
ceptible of defense. These dispositions, however, appeared to him 
sufficient to repulse the enemy, in case they should present them- 
selves. But the peril was really extreme ; they menaced at once the 
fleet and tlie maritime cities. None was more exposed tlian Cork, 
an unfortified place, and containing immense magazines of every 
denomination. All England was thrown into a state of the most 
anxious alarm. The allied armament at length appeared in sight of 
Torbay. The count de Guichen immediately held a council of war, 
to dehberate upon the course to be pursued in the present conjunc- 
ture. His own opinion was in favor of attacking the British fleet in 
the position it now occupied. He alledged , that it might be considered 
as if caught in a net, and that a more auspicious occasion could never 
present itself for wresting from Great Britain the dominion of theaea. 
He represented what dis^ace, what eternal regrets, would be incur- 
red by allowing it to escape them. He maintained that the enemy, 
cramped in his movement within a bay, from which there was no 
outlet, must inevitably become the prey of the innumerable fire-ships 
with which the combined fleets might support their attack. Finally, 
he declared that the honor of the arms of the two allied sovereigns 
was staked upon the issue of this expedition. Don Vincent Droz not 
only concurred in the opinion of the admiral, but even ofiered to lead 
the attempt at the head of the vanguard. But M. de Beausset, the 
second in command, a seaman of high reputation, manifested a con- 
trary opinion. He contended that the situation of the English squad- 
ion would enable it to ifight them at their great disadvantage ; they 
could not attack it in a body, but must form their line ahead, and 
fall down singly upon the enemy. This would expose every ship to 
the collected fire of the whole British fleet. Tying fast %it andior, and 
drawn up in such amanner as topoint all its guns at any object within 
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Us reach. He concluded with observing, that since an attack under 
mch circumstancefF could by no means be justified, it became expe- 
dient to bend their attention exclusively upon an expedition, whichi 
though less brilliant, was certainly of great moment, the capture of 
the West India convoy, probably at that instant not very far from the 
shores of Europe. Don Lewis de Cordova, and all tlie other Spanish 
oflicers, with the exception of don Vincent Drox, adopted the senti- 
ment of M. de Beausset. The project of attacking the British fleet 
was therefore rejected by a majority of votes. But if the allies would 
not. or knew not how to profit of the occasion which fortune had 
provided them, she seemed to take her revenge in baffling the designs 
to which they had given the preference. Contagious maladies began 
to rage on board their fleet, and especially on board the Spanish ships 
The weather became shortly after so tempestuous, that the two admi- 
rals were obliged to think of their safety. The count de Guichen 
returned to Brest, and don Lewis de Cordova to Cadiz. The Brit- 
ish convoys reached their ports without obstacles. Thus this second 
appearance of the dlies upon the coasts of England proved as vain 
as the first. Its only fruit was that of having impeded the succors 
destined for Minorca. But if this campaign between France, Spain 
and England passed, in the seas of Europe, without any great eflfu- 
non of blood, and almost entirely in demonstrations of little avail, it 
was ai least remarkable for the reciprocal animosity manifested be- 
tween the English and Dutch. It brought to mind those fierce and 
sanguinary battles which had procured so much celebrity for these 
two nations in the seventeenth century. The Dutch carried on a 
very lucrative commerce with the produce of their colonies in the 
Baltic sea. Having become, as it^were, the general factors of the 
nations of the north and of the south of Europe, their gains were 
immense. They were drawn, besides, towards the countries of the 
north, by the necessity of procuring from that part all the articles 
employed in the construction of shipping. This intercourse was 
become still more essential to them since their rupture with Great 
Britain, in order to be able to put their navy in a condition to defend 
the possessions and commerce of the republic, and to maintain the 
honor of its flag. Their arsenals, however, were far from being 
supplied with all the stores and materials requisite to the present 
emergency. The English perceived of what importance it was for 
them to impede the supplies of their enemies. With this intent, so 
early as the month of June, they had put to sea four ships of the 
line Imd one of fAv guns, under the command of admiral Hyde 
Parker, r. veiy expert seaman, and father of him who served at that 
time upon the coasts of America. His instructions were, to scour 
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Iho northern teas, and do aD the harm possible to the Dutdi tmde, 
and, at his return, to take under his protection a rich cchivoj wiiidi 
was assembled in the port of Elsineur. 

Admiral Hyde Parker accomplished his mission with diligence ; 
and already, being returned from the Baltic, he was conducting the 
convoy through the Grerman ocean on his way home. Since his 
departure from Portsmouth, he had been joined by other shipa, 
among which one of serenty-foar guns, called the Berwick, one of 
forty-four, named the Dolphin, and several smaller vessels ; so that 
his squadron was composed of six sail of the line, exclusive of the 
rest. The Dutch, during this time, had not neglected their prepara* 
tives. They had succeeded in fitting out a squadron of seven ships 
of the line, with several frigates or corvettes. They had given the 
command of it to admiral Zoutman. He set sail, towards the mid- 
dle of July, with a convoy of merchantmen, which he purposed to 
escort into the Baltic. The Dutch sqUiadron was joined soon after 
by a stout American frigate called the Charlestown ; and, on the fifth 
of August, it feH in with admiral Hyde Parker upon the Doggof 
Bank. The British squadron was to windward ; at sight of the im- 
posing force of the enemy, it sent its convoy homeward, under the 
guard of frigates, and bore down upon the Dutch. The latter, as 
soon as they discovered the English, likewise dispatched their con- 
voy towards theh^ own ports, and prepared th^nselves for battle. 
They appeared to desire it with no less ardor than their adversaries. 
Ilie English formed their line with seven ships, of which one of 
eighty guns, but old and in bad condition, two of seventy-four, 
excellent, one of sixty-four, one of sixty, one of fifty, and lastly, a 
frigate of forty-four. The line of the Dutch was formed in like 
manner with seven ships, one of seventy-six, two of sixty-eight, three 
of fifty-four, and one frigate of forty-four. The light vessels kept 
themselves aside of the line, ready to carry succor wherever it 
might be requh^d. The English came down upon the Dutch with 
full sails, and before the wind ; the latter awaited them, firm at 
their posts. A profound silence, the ordinary sign of pertinacious 
resolution, reigned on board of both squadrons. No other sound 
was heard but that of the creaking of pulleys, the whistling of the 
wind, and the dashing of waves. The soldiers were formed upon 
the deck, the cannoniers stood by their pieces, awaiting the signal to 
commence the fire. It was not given until the squadrons were within 
half musket shot distance of each dther. The two admiral shipa, 
namely, the Fortitude, which carried Parker, and the admiral de 
Ruyter, mounting Zoutman, attacked each other dose alongside 
with extreme impetuosity. The other ships imitated them, and soon 
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the action became general. The Dutch had the supenonty m • 
weight of metal, and in the aid of frigates, particularly in that of the 
Charlcstown. The rapidity of their evolutions enabled them to act 
against the whole line, assailing the ships of the enemy in flank. 
The English, on the other hand, were advantaged by the agility oi. 
maneuvers and a better supported Are. During near four hoursi 
the action was kept up with an equal spirit, and a balanced success. 
The Dutch stood firm upon every point of their line, and the English 
redoubled efforts to carry a victory which they deemed it beneath 
them to relinquish. But the rage of men was constrained to yield to 
the force of elements. The ships, on the one part as well at on the 
other, were so terribly shattered that they were no longer manage- 
able. They floated upon the water, like wrecks, at the discretion of 
the wind, and their rdative distance became at length so great, that 
it was impossible to renew the engagement. The English received 
incalculable damage in their masts and rigging. 

After some hasty repairs, Hyde Parker endeavored to re-form his 
line, in order to recommence the battle, provided Zoutman did not 
decline it. He attempted to follow him, on seeing him stand for the 
Texel. But all his efforts were vain. The Dutch ships, however, 
were in no better condition. During the passage they bad now. 
before them, their masts fell one after another ; the leaks were so^ 
considerable, that the work of pumps became fruitless. All the 
captains successively made their admiral signals of distress. The- 
Holland, of sixty-eight guns, went to the bottom, within thirty leagues* 
of the Texel ; the crew had but just time to save themselves, leav- 
ing, in their precipitation, the unhappy wounded to a certain death.. 
The frigates were obliged to take the other ships in tow to enable' 
diem to gain the port. 

The loss of Uie English in killed and wounded amounted to four 
hundred and fifty, among whom were several distinguished officers*. 
In the number of the slain was captain Macartney, who commanded 
the Princess Amelia, of eighty guns^ The valor he signalized in the- 
combat honored his last moments ; but it was still less astonishing: 
than the intrepidity of his young son. This child, yet but seven 
years old, remained constantly at the side of his^ father in the very 
height of the action ; the unfortunate but heroic witness of the stroke 
which snatched him from his fond affection. Lord Sandwich^ first 
lord of the admiralty, knowing that captain Macartney had left a nu- 
merous family, and little fortune, adopted this courageous infant. In 
England, unaninious praises were lavished upon all those who bad 
combated at the Dogger Bank. King George himself, as soon as be 
knew that admiral Hyde Parker was arrived at the Nore, went to.. 
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pay hull a visit on board of his ship, and expressed to him, as well 
OS to all )>is officers, the high sense he entertained of their valiant 
conduct in this bloody rencounter.. But the old seaman, irritated 
against the board of admiralty, who, in giving him so inadequate a 
force, had frustrated him of an occasion for signalizing himself by a 
great victory, told the king, with the blunt freedom of his profession, 
that he wished him younger officers and better ships ; that for his 
own part, he was become too old to serve any longer. In defiance 
'Of the solicitations of the sovereign, of the courtiers, and of the 
{ministers, he persisted in his resolution, and immediately tendered 
this resignation. 

The government and public were no less forward, in Holland, to 
iabknowledge the services of the officers and men who, in the action 
^of the fifth of August, had sustained the ancient renown of the flag 
• of the United Provinces. The stadtholder, in the name of the States- 
General, addressed public thanks to rear-admiral Zoutman, apprising 
him, at the same time, of his promotion to the rank of vice-admiral. 
The captains Dedel, Van Braam, and Kindsburghen, were created 
^tear-admirals. The same honor, and pcurticular regrets, were con- 
*ferred upon the count de Bentinck, who was put ashore mortally 
wounded. He had displayed equal skill and gallantry in the com- 
mand of the Batavia. The loss of the Dutch in killed and wounded 
was .greater than that of the English., Such was the issue of the 
naval. battle of Dogger Bank, the best conducted, and the best 
.fought of all this war. It would be impossible to decide who came 
off with the advantage ; but it is certain that the Dutch, having been 
cottstsaiBed to regun their ports for the purpose of refitting, found 
themselves under the necessity of abandoning their design, which had 
been to repair to the Baltic. This disappointment, however, did not 
prevent the nation from cherishing new hopes ; the glorious recollec- 
tion of^past times revived in every breast. 

As soon as the count de Guichen had re-entered the port of Bre^t, 
the French government began to frame new designs. It was not 
ignorant that the count de Grasse, who commanded the West India 
fleet, must soon stand in need of supplies and re-inforcements, both 
of ships and troops. Naval stores are extremely scarce in thai 
quarter, and the nature of the climate and of the waters is singularly 
prejudicial to ships, which get out of condition there with an incredible 
rapidity. The forces which had been sent thither in this and the 
preceding campaign, might appear sufficient to execute the plans 
which had been formed in favor of the United States, and against the 
mote feeble of the British islands. But in order to attempt the 
expedition of Jamaica, to which Spain was continually stimulating 
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her ally, it was requisite to have recourse to more formidable arma- 
mentSy as well by land as by sea. The court of Versailles was also 
aware that the state of affairs in the East Indies required that fresh 
forces should be sent thither, and moreover that the want of arms 
and munitions of war began to be felt with urgency. Orders were 
therefore given for the immediate equipment, at Brest, of a convoy 
laden with all the necessary articles. Re-inforcements of troops 
were prepared for embarkation, and the armament was pushed with 
extraordinary activity. As soon as it was in readiness, the count de 
Guichen put to sea at the head of the great fleet, and the marquis de 
VaudreuU with a particular squadron. The convoys destined for the 
two Indies sailed under their protection. After having escoited 
them till they were out of danger from the fleets upon the watch in 
the ports of England, the count de Guichen was to stand to the south, 
in order to join the Spanish squadron in the port of Cadiz. The 
object of their combined action was to intercept the succors which 
the English might attempt to send to Minorca. As to the marquis 
de Vaudreuil, his destination was to conduct the re-inforc^nents of 
troops to the West Indies, and to unite with the count de Grasse, 
who was making dispositions in concert with the Spaniards for the 
attack of Jamaica. 

For a long time there had not issued from the ports of France 
convoys so numerous and so richly laden with stores of every denom- 
ination. The news of these immense preparations soon found its 
way to England ; but, strange as it must seem, the ministers were not 
informed of the force of the formidable squadrons that were to escort 
the transports. They consequently directed admiral Kempenfeldt 
to put to sea, with twelve ships of the Une, one of fifty guns, and four 
frigates, in order to cut off* the French convoys. But the count de 
Guichen had nineteen sail of the line ; and Kempenfeldt, instead of 
taking, ran great risk of being taken. 

In defiance of all probabilities, chance did that which human pru- 
dence could not have brought to pass. The twelfth of December, 
the weather being stormy, and the sea rough, the British admiral fell 
in with a French convoy. He had the good fortune to be to windward 
of the fleet of escort, which for that reason could not act The 
Englishman profited with great dexterity of so favorable an occasion : 
be captured twenty vessels, sunk several, and dispersed the rest. 
He would have taken more of them if the weather bad been less 
thick, the sea more tranquil, and the number of his frigates greater. 
Night came on ; the two admirals had raUied their ships. Kempen- 
feldt sailed in company during the whole night, with intent to engage 
the enemy at break of day. He knew not, however, what was his 
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force. When the morning came, he discovered it to leeward, and 
finding it so superior to his own, he changed his plan. Not wiOing 
tb lose by imprudence what he had acquired by ability, or a benign 
glance of fortune, he made the best of his way towards the ports of 
England, where he arrived in safety with all his prizes. The num- 
ber of his prisoners amounted to eleven hundred regular troops, and 
six or seven hundred seamen. The transports were laden with a 
considerable quantity of artillery, arms, and military stores. The 
provisions, such as wine, oil, brandy, flour, biscuit, salt meats, &c. 
were not in less abundance. But this loss was still but the com- 
mencement of the disasters of the French fleet. It was assailed, the 
followingday,by a furious tempest accompanied with continual thun- 
der and lightning, and a most impetuous wind from the southwest 
The greater part of the ships were obliged to recover the port of 
Brest, in the most deplorable condition. Only two ships of the line, 
the Triumphant and the Brave, with five or six transports, were able 
to continue their voyage. This event had the most aflSicting conse- 
quences for France ; she had not only to regret armaments and mu- 
nitions of immense value, but also the precious time consumed in the 
reparation of the ships of war. Six whole weeks elapsed before it 
was possible for them to make sail anew for the West Indies. Thia 
delay, as we shall see, was extremely prejudicial to the French arms 
in that part. 

While the war was thus prosecuted in Europe with varied success, 
the count de Grasse sailed prosperously towards Martinico. To 
accelerate his voyage, he had caused his ships of war to tow the 
transports. Such was his diligence that he appeared in sight of that 
island with an hundred and fifty sail, thirty days only after his depar- 
ture from Brest. Admiral Rodney was promptly informed of the 
approach of the French admiral. He saw very clearly the impor- 
tance of preventing the junction of this new fleet with the squadrons 
already existing in the ports of Martinico and of St. Domingo. The 
count de Grasse brought with him twenty ships of the line, with one 
of fifty guns, and seven or eight others awaited hhn in the ports 
above mentioned. Rodney had only twenty-one ships of the line. 
It is true, that Hyde Parker had four others at Jamaica. But besides 
their being thought necessary to the defense of the island, they were 
to leeward of the principal fleet, and consequently it would have 
been next to impracticable for them to join it. Under these consid- 
erations Rodney sent the two admirals Hood ahd Drake with seven- 
teen ships to cruise before the entrance of F9rt Royal harbor, in 
Martinico whither he knew the count de Grasse had bent the course 
of his voyage. 
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It 18 quite flilBcult to explain the motives which induced the Biitiah 
admiral to establish this cruise under Fort Royal ; his fleet was there 
liable to fall to leeward, and thus to be compelled to leave between 
itself and the land a free passage for the French fleet into the port. 
A station more to windward, ofi* the point of Salines, seemed proper 
to obviate these inconveniences. It was written, that Hood, who 
was a man of great skill in naval afiairs, had made remonstrances on 
the subject of these dispositions ; but that Rodney, whose character 
was headstrong, hod dismissed him with an order to obey punctually. 
The event soon demonstrated that the station of the point of Salines 
would have been more suitable than that of Fort Royal. The twenty- 
eighth of April, at evening, the count de Grasse appeared ofi* that 
point, with a most magnificent display of force. Admiral Hood was 
immediately apprised by his frigates of Uie appearance of the French. 
He instantly formed his line of battle, and bore down upon the ene- 
my. His intention was to press to windward, in order afterwards 
to approach so near the coasts of Martinico as to prevent the French 
from passing between his ships and the land. Night came on during 
this maneuver. At daybreak the English discovered the fleet of 
the count de Grasse, standing along the coast in the best order. His 
convoy of transports defiled behind the line of battle which he pre- 
sented to the enemy. All his efforts were exerted to double the 
Diamond Rock, which once past, nothing could prevent his entrance 
into the port. The English, being to leeward, were not able to pre- 
vent the four ships of the line, with that of fifty guns, in Fort Royal 
harbor, from coming out to join the great fleet. This junction carried 
the forces of the count de Grasse to twenty-six sail of the line ; and 
gave him a decided superiority over Hood, although that admiral was 
joined, at the same time, by a ship of seventy-four guns, which came 
from St. Lucia. The English, however, persuading themselves that 
a part of the French ships were merely armed in flute, took confi- 
dence, and again bore down upon their adversaries. The French 
admiral, mindful to save his convoy, and reposing on his force, neither 
sought nor shunned an engagement. As soon as the English were 
within long shot of the French, the fire commenced on both sides. 
It was supported thus, at a great distance, for about three hours, with 
heavy damage to the first, and very little to the second. During the 
action the convoy entered the bay of Fort Royal. Disengaged from 
this care, the French advanced in oider to engage the enemy in close 
fight. The English, on the contrary, began to retire, but in good 
order. Their ships, being coppered, had such a superiority in point 
of sailing, that it became impossible for the count de Grasse to come 
up with them. Besides, the French rear guard not having crowded 
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aL sail, there had resulted such aa opening between it and the 
remainder, of the fleet, that admiral Hood was near profiting of it to 
cut the line. The count de Grasse perceived it in time, and filled 
up so dangerous a void. He continued to pursue the English for 
two days, and afterwards came to anchor in Fort Royal. Admiral 
Hood had gained Antigua ; his ships, the Centaur, the Russell, the 
Torbay and the Intrepid, were excessively damaged in this engage- 
ment. Admiral Rodney was still at St. Eustatius, much occupied 
with the sale of the immense booty he had made, when he learned 
that the count de Grasse, after having obtained an advantage over 
sir Samuel Hood, was safely moored at Fort Royal. He perceived 
that it was time to think of something besides his mercantile interests, 
and that the exertion of all his force was required of him if he wished 
to maintain himself in the West Indies. He accordingly directed 
the promptest dispositions, and hastened with three ships and a body 
of troops to rejoin admiral Hood at Antigua. His plan was, to put 
to sea again inmiediately, in order to oppose the designs of the 
enemy, who, not content with his first successes, appeared to medi- 
tate others, and more considerable. The French, in efiect, lost no 
time ; they w^^ disposed to profit of the advantages which they had 
now secured themselves. 

After having attempted, though without effect, to surprise St. 
Lucia, they proceeded with all expedition to attack the island of 
Tobago. M. de Blanchelande debarked the first, at the head of 
sixteen hundred men. He seized Scarborough and the foil which 
defended it; general Ferguson, the governor, had little over four 
hundred regular troops ; but they were supported by a great num- 
ber of militia, well trained, and much attached to England. These 
sentiments were common to all the inhabitants of Tobago. The 
governor, finding himself too weak to defend the coasts, withdrew 
mto the interior of the island, to a post called Concordia. From 
this lofty situation, the sea is discovered on the right and on the left ; 
an important advantage for being promptly apprised of the approach 
of succors. The marquis de Bouille disembarked soon after. With 
a re-inforcement of three thousand men. He made his junctic>n 
with M. de Blanchelande under the walls of Concordia, which was 
then closely invested. At the same time, the count de Grasse 
appeared in -sight of the island with twenty-four ships of the line, to 
prevent its being relieved. Governor Ferguson, as soon as he found 
himself attacked, had dispatched a swift-sailing vessel to Rodney 
with the intelligence, and a request for prompt assistance. Rodney 
Jiad already passed from Antigua to Barbadoes. Whether he be- 
lieved the assailants more feeble, and the beaeged more strong, than 
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they really were, or that he was not appnsed of the sailing of the 
French admiral with all his fleet for Tobago, instead of repairing 
with all his own to the relief of that island, he contented himself with 
sending admiral Drake thither with six sail of the line, some frigates, 
and a body of about six hundred troops. Drake approached Toba- 
go ; but seeing the enemy in such force, he relinquished the enterprise, 
and hastened to regain Baibadoes. The count de Grasse pursued 
him, but could not prevent his reaching that island in safety, and 
advising admiral Rodney of the critical state of affairs. Meanwhile, 
the governor of Tobago was hard pressed. The French having 
taken possession of different heights which overlooked Concordia, 
he determined to retreat to a post on the Main Ridge, where a few 
huts had been built, and some provisions and ammunition previously 
lodged for the purpose. The garrison was already arriv^ at Cale- 
donia, and thus occupied the road or path which leads to the post 
which they had in view. This road is so narrow and difficult that a 
few men might defend it against a whole army. The marquis de 
Bouille had reflected, that time and the nature of his enterprise did 
not admit of the lingering process of a regular siege. It was evideilt, 
however, that if the British governor should entrench himself in those 
inaccessible positions, the reduction of the island would acquire a 
series of operations as protracted as perilous. It would moreover 
prove an obstacle to the execution of ulterior designs. Finally, it 
was to be presumed that Rodney could not long delay to appear. 
Under these considerations, the marquis de Bouille thought proper 
to resort to more expeditious means than are usually employed in 
war. Departing from the accustomed lenity of his character, per- 
haps through irritation at the obstinacy of the islanders, and perhaps, 
also, from resentment for the late transactions at St. Eustatius, he 
sent to apprise the governor that he should begin with burning two 
habitations and two sugar plantations. His menaces were immedi- 
ately accomplished. They were followed by that of consigning 
twice as many to the same fate, at the commencement of every four 
hours, until the island was laid waste or that a surrender should be 
made. 

The inhabitants, convinced that perseverance was total ruin, were 
in no disposition to wait the slow approach of succors which the 
precipitate retreat of Drake rendered hourly more uncertain. They 
began to murmur ; and very soon, to negotiate for conditions with 
the French general. Grovemor Ferguson at length perceived the 
impossibility of controlling events. He observed a manifest dis- 
couragement in his regular troops themselves, and felt that uie 
aioment of capitulation was come. He obtained honorable termsi 
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and similar to those which the marquis de Bouille, naturally gene- 
rous towards his vanquished enemies, had granted to the inhabitants 
of Dominica. These transactions took place in the early part of 
June. Admiral Rodney appeared shortly after in view of the island 
with all his armament. But, on intelligence of its surrender, and at 
sight of the imposing force of the count de Grasse, he avoided an 
engagement, and returned to Barbadoes. In this manner, the 
French, availing themselves with equal sagacity and promptitude of 
their naval superiority in the West Indies, both galled their enemies 
at sea, and deprived them of a rich and well fortified island. 

These operations, however, were still but a part of the plan 
formed by the French government, and committed to the care of the 
count de Grasse. The instructions of that admiral enjoined him, 
after having attempted all those enterprises which the season should 
admit of in the West Indies, to repair with all his force to the coasts 
of America, and there to co-operate with the French troops and those 
of congress, to the entire extirpation of the British power in those 
regions. Washington and Rochambeau awaited his arrival, in order 
to commence the work. Already, by means of swift-sailing vessels, 
they had concerted the plan of their combined action, after their 
junction should have taken place. It was hoped by the republicans, 
that besides his fleet, the French admiral would furnish five or sijb 
thousand land troops, munitions of war and provisions, and especially 
money, of which the Americans, and the French themselves, expe- 
rienced the greatest penury. Finally, they pressed him to show 
himself promptly, as well to support their efforts as to prevent tho 
arrival of British re-inforcements. The count de Grasse was per- 
sonally stimulated by these important considerations. His imagina- 
tion offered him a vivid perspective of the glory to be acquired by 
achieving what the count d'Estaing had attempted in vain, namely, 
the finishing of the American war by a decisive stroke. He accord- 
ingly made sail from Martinico for Cape Francois, in the island of 
St. Domingo. He was constrained to tarry there some time, to take 
on board the troops and military stores destined for the continent. 
But he exerted himself in vain to procure the needed funds. He 
was joined, in that anchorage, by five ships of the Une. All his prep- 
arations being completed, he sailed the fifth of August, and com- 
menced with escorting his numerous convoy till out of danger. 
Afterwards, having touched at the Havanna for money, which tho 
Spaniards readily furnished him, he directed his course with a favor, 
able wind for the Chesapeake. His fleet, composed of twenty-eight 
sail of the line and several frigates, carried three thousand regular 
troops, with every kind of succor ; and might be considered as the 
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great hbige upon wnicn the fortune of the war, at least in America, 
was to turn. 

On the other hand, admiral Rodney, who followed with an atten- 
tive eye the movements of the count de Grasse, saw the importance 
of taking a decisive resolution. He instantly detached admiral 
Hood to the coast of America with fourteen sail of the line to join 
admiral Graves, and counteract the designs of the enemy. Being 
nimself in feeble health, he set sail for England with some ships 
much out of condition, and a large convoy. Rodney was censured 
with gxtreme asperity for the counsels taken by him about that time ; 
and some even made him responsible for the sinister e\ents which 
ensued shortly after. His adversaries contended, that if he had 
sailed with all his force, and without delay, in quest of the French 
admiral, had touched at Jamaica, in order to make his junction with 
the squadron of Hyde Parker, and then had proceeded to the coasts 
of North America, the count dc Grasse would at least have found 
himself compelled to relinquish his projects, if not exposed to a 
defeat. * Instead of adopting this measure,' said they, * the only one 
that suited the occasion, Rodney, by returning to England with a part 
of the heaviest ships of his fleet, has reduced it to an alarming state 
of weakness, and abandoned the field of battle to the enemy. 

^ It is a capital error thus to have divided the armament into several 
little squadrons, as leaving some ships at the leeward islands, where 
the French have not left one, and detaching three others to Jamaica, 
which nobody thought of attacking, and, finally, sending sir Samuel 
Hood with an unequal and insufficient force to America. Is it possi* 
ble to be too much astonished that our admiral has chosen to fritter 
away his force into small parts, at the very moment when the French 
assembled all theirs upon a single point ? The world may see what 
are the efiects of this fatal resolution ; it has already cost but too 
many of England's tears.' Rodney nevertheless found defenders. 
* The admiral's return to Europe,' they answered, * was rather con- 
strained by the ^tate of his health, than decided by his choice. The 
ships he has brought with him are in such a worn out state, that they 
could not have been repaired in the West Indies. The French 
admiral having under hw protection a rich and numerous convoy, it 
was fairly to be presumed that he would not have left it to pursue its 
homeward voyage without a respectable escort. It was even to be 
supposed that he would have sent the greater part of his fleet along 
with the merchantmen to France, and that he would cmly have 
retained those ships which were m condition to undergo the Ameri- 
can service. But independent of that circumstance, the force sent 
to America under sir Samuel Hood, when combined with that of 
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admiral Graves, would have been perfectlj adequate to sustain the 
brunt of the whole French fleet. But what has Graves done ? 
Instead of keeping his squadron entire and together in the port ol 
New York, he preferred to fatigue himself in a fruitless cruise before 
Boston, until the bad weather which he met had disabled the greats 
part of his ships. Hence it followed of necessity that even after the 
arrival of admiral Hood at New York, our force was still inferior to 
that of t^ie French. It indeed now appears that no timely notice 
had been: received by admiral Graves either of tlie count de Grasse's 
motions, or of Hood's destination to the coasts of America. But if 
the expresses 'which sir George Rodney had dispatched for that 
purpose M ^re taken by the enemy, or otherwise detained, it is no 
fault on his side ; it is a misfortune to be regretted ; but which could 
neither have been absolutely foreseen, nor prevented if it could. 
Finally, the commander-in-chief cannot be reproached for having 
detached sir Samuel Hood to America, instead of repairing thither 
himself ; for what naval officer is more worthy of all our confidence 
than Hood?' 

Without undertaking to decide between these opposite opinions, 
we shall content ourselves with remarking, that though, in military 
facts, it is not allowable to judge by the event, it is nevertheless just 
to consider the causes which have produced it ; and nothing is more 
certain than that the conduct of admiral Rodney, in the present 
conjuncture, had an influence upon the chances of the continental 
struggle, upon the fortune of America herself, and even upon the 
issue of all this war. 

Having sketched the events which signalized the present year, as 
well in Europe as in the West Indies, we are now to record those 
which occu[fied the scene upon the continent of America. It was 
the theater of the principal efforts of the two parties that contended , 
arms in hand, for its possession. Every where else the contest had 
in view the success of the campaign, and to obtain a better peace : 
there, its object was existence itself. But before undertaking tb^ 
portraiture of military operations, it is necessary to apply the atten- 
tion to objects which, though less brilliant and glorious, are. however, 
the first source, and the firmest foundation oi warlike exploits. Such, 
doubtless, is the internal administration of the state. The situation of 
the United States at the commencement of the year 178 1 , presented , in 
general, only objects of affliction and disquietude. The efforts which 
the Americans had made the preceding year, and the events which 
had passed in the Carolinas, had revived public spirit and produced 
happy effects. But these effects being founded only upon the fugi- 
tive ardor of particular men, and not upon a settled and permanent 
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order of things, it followed that discouragement and diftress re-ap- 
peared with more alarming symptoms than ever. The public 
treasury was empty, or only filled with bills of credit, no longer oi 
any worth. The army supplies totally failed, or were only procured 
by compulsion, accompanied with certificates of receipt, which bad 
lost all sort of credit. The inhabitants became disgusted, and con- 
cealed their commodities. If by dint of effort some scanty recruit 
of provision was at length collected, it could not be transported to 
the place of its destination, for want of money to pay the wagoners* 
In some districts, where it was attempted to impress them, there arose 
violent murmurs ; which even degenerated into more strenuous col* 
lisions. No where had it been possible to form magazines ; scarcely 
did there exist here and there some repositories, which often con- 
tained neither food nor clothing of any denomination ; even the 
arsenals were without arms. The soldiers, covered with tatters, or 
half naked, destitute of all comforts, implored in vain the compassion 
of the country they defended. The veterani deserted ; the recruits 
refused to join the army. The congress had decreed that by the 
first of January, there should be thirty-seven thousand men under 
arms ; it would have been difficult to have mustered the eighth part 
of that number in the month of May. In a word, it seemed as if 
America, at the very crisis of her fate, was about to prove wanting 
to herself, and that after having gained the better part of her career, 
she was more than half inclined to retrace her steps. Far from the 
Americans being thought capable of waging an offensive war, it was 
scarcely believed that they could defend their firesides. Already, it 
began to be feared that instead of assisting the French to drive out 
the soldiers of king George, they would prove unable to prevent the 
latter from expelling the troops of Lewis XVI. So disastrous was 
the change of fortune occasioned by the exhaustion of the finances, 
and, still n:Dre, by the want of a system of administration proper to 
re-establish them. This state of things was not overlooked by the 
American government, and it exerted every utmost effort to apply a 
remedy. But its power was far from corresponding to its intentions. 
The only means that congress had for administering to the wants of 
the state, consisted in a new emission of bills of credit, or an increase 
of taxes. But the paper money had lost all sort of value. Tlie 
congress itself had been constrained to request the different states to 
repeal the laws by which they had made the bills of credit a tender 
in all payments. It bad even ordained that in all future contracts tor 
the supplies of the army, the prices should be stipulated in specie. 
This was the same as declaring formally that the state itself would 
no longer acknowledge its own biUs for current money, and that this 
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paper not only no longer had, but no longer could have, the least 
value. As to taxes, the congress had not the right to impose them ; 
it belonged exclusively to the provincial assemblies. But these 
exercised it with more backwardness than could comport with the 
public interests. This coldness proceeded from several causes. 
The rulers of the particular states were, for the most part, men who 
owed their places to popular favor. They apprehended losing it, if 
they subjected to contributions of any importance, the inhabitants of a 
country where, from the happy, shall I call it, or baleful facility of 
issuing paper money, to answer the public exigencies, they were 
accustomed to pay no taxes, or next to none. Moreover, although 
the bills of congress were entirely discredited, the particular states 
still had theirs, which, though much depreciated, were still current at 
a certain rate ; and the provincial legislatures apprehended, and nol 
without reason, that taxes, payable in specie, would cause them to 
fall still lower. Nor should it be passed over in silence, that no gene- 
ral regulation having established the quota of contribution to be paid 
by each province according to its particular faculties, all, through 
mutual jealousy, were reluctant to vote taxes, for fear of loading 
themselves more than their neighbors. Such was the spirit of dis- 
trust and selfishness which made its appearance every where, when- 
ever it was necessary to require of the citizens the smallest pecuniary 
sacrifice. While they were looking at one another with a jealous 
eye, and none would give the example, the finances of the state 
were entirely exhausted, and the republic itself was menaced with a 
total dissolution. It could not be hoped, on the other hand, that the 
particular states would consent to invest the congress with authority 
to impose taxes, as well because men with authority in hand are little 
disposed to part with it, as because the opinions then entertained by 
the Americans on the subject of liberty, led them to view with dis- 
quietude any increase of the power of congress. Finally, it should 
be observed, that at this epoch, the Americans cherished an extreme 
confidence in the pecuniary succors of friendly powers, and especially 
of France. They were persuaded that no more was necessary than 
tliat a minister of congress should present his requisition to any 
European court, in order to obtain immediately whatever sums of 
money it might please him to specify. As if foreigners were bound 
to have more at heart than the Americans themselves, the interests 
and prosperity of America. In a word, the resource of paper money 
was no more, and that of taxes was yet to be created. Nor could it 
be dissembled, that even upon the hypothesis of a system of taxation 
in full operation, and as productive as possible, the produce would 
still fall infinitely short of supplying the gulf of war, and, by conse- 
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€{aeiice, that the revenue would continue enonnously below the 
expense. Indeed, so nibous were the charges of this war, that they 
amounted to no less than twenty millions of dollars a year ; and not 
more than eight could have been counted upon, from the heaviest 
taxes which, under these circumstances, the United States would 
have been able to bear. A better administration of the public treasure 
might doubtless have diminished the exorbitant expenses of the milita- 
ry department ; but it is nevertheless clear that they would always 
have greatly exceeded the revenue. Actuated by these different re- 
flections, the congress had hastened to instruct doctor Franklin to 
use the most pressing instances with the count de Vergennes, who 
at that time had the principal direction of affairs relating to America, 
in order to obtiun from France a loan of some millions of livres, to- 
wards defraying the expense of the war. Franklin was also direct- 
ed to solicit permission of the court of Versailles to open another loan 
for account of the United States, with the French capitalists that were 
inclined to fovor the cause of America. The same instructions were 
sent, with a view of effecting simihir loans, to John Adams, and John 
Jay ; the first, minister plenipotentiary of the United States, near the 
republic of Holland ; the second, at the court of Madrid. The latter 
was to insinuate to Spain, so great was the discouragement which 
prevailed at that time in America, that the United States would re- 
nounce the navigation of the Mississippi, and even the possession of 
a port upon that river ; the other was to persuade the Dutch that 
important commercial advantages would be granted them. Franklin, 
especially, was to represent to France, that without money the afiairs 
of America were desperate. It was recommended to these different 
envoys to set forth all the resources which America offered as guar- 
antee of her fidelity in fulfilling her engagements. The congress 
attached so much importance to the success of these negotiations, 
that not content with having sent these new instructions to their min- 
isters, they also dispatched colonel Laurens to France, with orders 
to support by the most urgent solicitations the instances of Franklin 
at the court of Versailles. 

Tlie court of Madrid was inflexible, because Jay would not agree 
to the renunciation above mentioned. Holland showed herself no 
better disposed, because she doubted the responsibility of the new 
state. France alone, who judiciously considered that aiding the vic- 
tory of the United States, and preserving their existence, was of more 
worth to her than the money they demanded, granted six millions of 
!ivres, not as a loan, but as a gift. She seized this occasion to ex- 
piess her dissatisfaction at the coldness with which the Americans 
tnemselves contemplated the distress of their country. She exhorted 
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ihem to reflect, that when it is desired to accomplish honorable oiter- 
prises, it is requisite not to be ayaricious in the means of success. 
The court of Versailles did not omit to make the most of its munifi- 
cence, by setting forth' all the weight of its own burdens. But the 
sum it gave being too far short of the wants, it consented to become 
security, in Holland, for a loan of ten millions of Uvres, to be nego- 
tiated there by the United States. Notwithstanding this guarantee, 
the loan progressing but slowly, the king of France consented to 
make an advance of the sum total, which he drew from his own treas- 
ury. He would not, however, authorize the loan proposed to be 
opened with his subjects. The Americans had thus succeeded in 
procuring from the court of France a subsidy of sixteen millions of 
livres. A part of this sum, however, was already absorbed by the 
payment of preceding drafts of the congress upon Franklin, for par- 
ticular exigencies of the state. The remainder was embarked f<v 
America in specie, or employed by colonel Laurens in purchases of 
clothing, arms, and munitions of War. The intention of the ^v^ 
of the six millions was, that this sum, being specially destined for the 
use of the American army, should be kept in reserve, at the disposal 
of general Washington, or placed in his hands, to the end that it might 
not fall into those of other authorities, who might perhaps apply it 
to other branches of the public service. Thi& condition was far from 
being agreeable to the congress ; on the contrary, it displeased that 
body particularly, under the impression that its soldiers would thus 
become, as it were, stipendiaries of France ; and it feared lest they 
might abate much of their dependence on itself. It therefore decreed, 
that the articles bought with the money given by France, should be 
consigned, on their arrival in America, to the department of war ; 
but that all the ready money should be placed in the htmds of the treas- 
urer, to remain under his charge, and to be expended agreeably to 
the orders of congress, and for the service of the state. This succor 
on the part of France was of great utility to the United States ; it 
increased exceedingly theif obligations towards Lewis XVL But 
before the negotiations which led to it were terminated, and the mon- 
ey or supplies were arrived in America, a long time had elapsed ; 
and the evil was grown to such a head, that the remedy had well nigh 
come too late. The subsidy in itself was by no means adequate to 
the necessity. But even had it been suflicient to answer the present 
exigencies, it could not be considered as having accomplished its ob- 
ject, so long as the same disorder continued to reign in the public* 
expenses. The treasury suflbred still less from the poverty of reve- 
nues Urnn from the prodigalities it had to supply. It had not escaped 
the congress that this primordial defect in the administration of the 
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iinances was the source of those perpetual embarrassments which had 
beset them since the origin of the revolution. Firmly resolved to in- 
troduce into that department a rigorous system of order and economy , 
they appointed for treasurer Robert Morris, one of the deputies of 
the st&te of Pennsylvania ; a man of high reputation, and possessed 
of extensive knowledge and experience in commercial and financial 
affairs. His mind was active, his manners pure, his fortune ample, 
and his zeal for independence extremely ardent. He was author- 
ized to oversee and direct the receipt and disbursement of the public 
money, to investigate the state of the public debt, and to digest and 
report a new plan of administration. If the charge imposed on Mor- 
ris was ponderous, the talent and firmness with which he sustained it, 
were not less astonishing. He was not slow in substituting regularity 
for disorder, and good faith in the room of fraud. 

The first, the most essential of the qualities of an administrator, 
being exactness in the fulfillment of his obligations, the new treasurer 
adhered with rigor to an invariable punctuality. He soon gathered 
the fruits of it ; instead of a general distrust, there sprung up, by little 
and little, a universal confidence. One of the first operations of the 
treasurer was to lay before congress an outline of a national bank, 
for all the United States of America. He assigned to this bank a 
capital of four hundred thousand dollars, divided in shares of four 
hundred dollars each, in money of gold or silver, to be procured by 
means of subscriptions ; by the same means this capital might be 
increased, when expedient, and according to certain restrictions. 
Twelve directors were to manage the bank ; it was recognized by 
congress under the name of the president, directors and company of 
the bank of North America. All its operations were to be subject to 
the inspection of the treasurer. Such were the bases and principal 
features of this establishment. The utility to be derived from it was, 
that the bills of the bank, payable on demand, should be declared 
legal money for the payment of all excises and taxes in each of the 
United States, and receivable into the chests of the public treasury 
as gold or silver. The congress adopted this plan by a special 
decree. Subscribers presented themselves in throngs, and all the 
shares were soon taken. The states realized an extraordinary 
benefit nrom this institution. The treasurer, by means of exchequer 
notes, was enabled to anticipate the produce of imposts and taxes* 
Not content with having brought, by means of the bank, the capitals 
and credit of the stockholders to the support of public credit, he was 
disposed to operate the same effect in his own name, and with his 
pnvate credit. He accordingly threw into circulation no small sum 
of obligations signed by himself, and payable at different terms outol 
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foreign subsidies, or even out of the revenues of the United States. 
And although with time these obligations had amounted to upwaidfl 
of five hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars, they still never de- 
preciated, excepting, perhaps, a little towards the end of the war ; 
so great was the confidence of the public in the good faith and 
punctuality of the treasurer. Thus, at the very epocii in which the 
ciedtt of the state was almost entirely annihilate, and its bills nearly 
without value, that of a single individual was stable and universal. 
It is impossible to overrate the advantages which resulted to the 
government from having, in these obligations of tlie treasuier, the 
means of anticipating the produce of taxes, at a time when such an- 
ticipation was not only necessary, but indispensable. By this aid it 
was enabled to provide for the wants of the army, no longer by waj^ 
of requisitions, but by regular contracts. This new mode had the 
most happy effects ; it produced economy in purchases^ exactness in 
supplies, and a cordial satisfaction among the people, who had always 
manifested an extreme disgust at the compulsory requisiti<m8. It 
cannot be advanced, assuredly, that this anticipated employment of 
the produce of taxes is an example to be imitated ; nor even can it 
be denied, on the contrary, that it has dangers. But Robert Morris 
had the faculty of using this resource with so much discretion, and of 
introducing so admirable an order and economy into all parts of the 
public expense, that no manner of inconvenience resulted from it. 

But a foundation was necessary to all these new dispositions of the 
treasurer ; and this foundation consisted in taxes. The congress 
therefore decreed that the states should be required to furnish the 
treasury, by way of assessments, with the sum of eight millions of 
dollars ; and at the same time determined what should be, in this 
sum, the contingent of each state. Such was the urgency of the 
affairs of the republic, and the confidence that all had placed in the 
treasurer, that the states conformed willingly to this new decree of 
congress ; and thus an efficacious remedy was at length applied to 
the penury, of the treasury. The solicitude of Robert Morris for the 
prosperity of the state did not end here. 

The province of Pennsylvania, as a country abounding in wheat, 
was that from which was drawn the greater part of the supplies of 
flour for the use of the army. The want of money had occasioned, 
towards the beginning of the year, an extreme slowness in the de- 
livery of these supplies. But Morris was no sooner in place, than 
he employed his private credit in the purchase of flour for the sol- 
diers. He afterwards undertook, with the approbation of govern- 
ment, to furnish the requisitions fot similar supplies that might be 
made upon Pennsylvania during the present year, on condition, now- 
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evoTi of being authorized to reimburse himself firous the produce of 
the apportioned contribution of that proviqce. It amounted to up* 
wards of eleven hundred and twenty thousand dollars. In this man- 
ner, by the cares of the treasurer, public credit was resuscitated, and 
the exhausted treasury was sufficiently replenished to meet expenses. 
To him it was principally owing that the armies of America did not 
disband ; and that the congress, instead of yielding to an inevitable 
necessity, recovered the means not only of resisting the efforts of the 
enemy, but even of resuming the offensive with vigor and success. 
Certainly, the Americans owed, and still owe, as much acknowledg- 
ment to the financial operations of Robert Morris, as to the negotia* 
tions of Benjamin Franklin,or even to the arms of George Washington. 
Before the salutary efi*ect of this new system had braced the tot- 
tering state, a sinister event had given room to fear that the present 
year would prove the last of the republic. The terror it occasioned 
was the first cause, or at least the most powerful incitement, of the 
introduction of a better method. At this time, as we have ahready 
remarked, the soldiers experienced the most intolerable destitution, 
not only of all the parts of military equipment, but even of articles 
the most necessary to life. Their discontent was extreme. A par- 
ticular motive still aggravated the ill humor of the regular troops of 
Pennsylvania. They had enlisted for three years, or during all the war. 
The ambiguity of the terms of their engagement led them to think it 
bad expired with the year 1780. They claimed, therefore, the right to 
return to their homes, while the government contended that they were 
bound to serve to the end of the war. These two causes combined, 
so heated all heads, that a violent tumult broke out in the night of the 
first of January. The mutineers declared that they would march: 
under arms, to the very place where congress was in session, in order 
to obtain the redress of their grievances. Their number amounted to 
near fifteen hundred men. The officers endeavored to quell the inr 
surrection, but it was in vain ; and in the riot that ensued, several of 
the seditious and one officer were killed. General Wayne presented 
himself, a man by his valor of great authority with the soldiers ; he 
advanced against the mutineers pistol in hand ; but he was told to 
take care what he was about to do, or that even he would be cut to 
pieces. Already their bayonets were directed against his breast 
Immediately after, collecting the artillery, baggage and wagons, which 
belonged to their division, they put themselves on the march, in the 
best order, upon Middlebrook. At night they intrenched themselves 
with the same caution as if they had been in an enemy's country 
They had elected for the r chief a certain Williams, a British desert- 
er, and had given him 8 K>rt of councL of war, composed of all the 
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-sergeants of the companies. From Middlebrook thejr marched upon 
Princeton, and encamped there. They wonld not suffer officers 
tonong them. The marquis de la Fayette, general St. Clair, and 
colonel Laurens, who had hastened to Princeton to endeavor to aUay 
the ferment, were constrained to leave the town. 

The news of the insurrection reached Philadelphia. The con- 
gress viewed the affair in that serious light which its importance de- 
manded. They immediately dispatched commissioners, among 
whom were generals Reed and Sullivsm, to investigate facts and 
ordain measures calculated to re-establish tranquillity. Arrived in the 
vicinity of Princeton, they sent to demand of the mutineers what was 
the motive of then* conduct, and what would content them ? They 
answered with arrogance, that they were determined to be put off no 
longer with empty promises ; and their intention was, that all the 
"soldiers who had served three years should have their discharge ; 
that those who should be discharged, and those who should remain 
in service, should receive immediately the full arrears of their pay, 
clothing and provisions : and moreover, that they insbted on being 
.paid punctually for the future, without even the delay of twenty-four 
hours. 

General Clinton, who was at New York, being soon informed of 
'this defection in the American army, resolved to leave no means 
runtried that could turn it to advantage. He hastened to dispatch 
'to the insurgents, three American loyalists, commissioned to make 
the following proposals to them in his name ; to be taken under the 
protection of the British government ; to have a free pardon for aD 
rpast offenses ; to have the pay due to them from congress faithfully 
:pa]d, without any expectation of military service in return, although 
it would be received if voluntarily offered ; and the only conditions 
required on their side, were to lay down their arms, and return to 
their allegiance. The inability of congress to satisfy their just do- 
:mands, and the severity with which they would be treated if they 
rretumed to their former servitude, were points to be strongly urged 
by the agents; and the insurgents were invited to send persons to 
Amboy, to meet others who would be appointed by Clinton, in order 
to discuss and settle the treaty, and bring matters to a final conclu- 
sion. But the British general thought proper to do yet more ; ui 
order to embolden the insurgents by his proximity, he passed over to 
Staten Island with no small part of his troops. He would not, how- 
ever, proceed still farther, and venture to set foot in New Jer&ey, lor 
fear of exciting a general alarm, and throwing the mutineers dircclly 
back into the arms of congress. The insurgents made no positive 
answer to Clinton ; and they detained his emissaries. In the mean- 
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time, the committee of congress and the delegates of the rebels hod 
opened a negotiation ; but such was Ibe exasperation of minds on 
both sides, that it seemed next to impossible that the differences 
should be settled by an amicaUe adjustment. They first offered to 
grant discharges to those who had taken arms indeterminately, for 
three years, or for the term of the war. In cases where the written 
engagements could not be produced, the soldiers should be admitted 
to make oath. They were promised certificates in reimbursement 
of the sums they had lost by the depredation of paper money ; 
they were assured of the earliest possible payment of arrears ; of the 
immediate delivery of such articles of clothing as they stood in the 
most urgent need of; and of a total oblivion with respect to their 
past conduct. These propositions were not fruitless ; the mutineers 
accepted them, and the disturbance was appeased. They afterwards 
marched to Trenton, where the promises which had been made them 
were realized. They delivered into the hands of the commissioners 
the emissaries of Clinton, who were accordingly hanged without 
ceremony or delay. 

Thus terminated a tumult which had occasioned the most anxious 
apprehensions to the American government, and inspired the British 
general with the most flattering hopes. It is true that many excel- 
lent soldiers solicited their discharge, and abandoned the army to 
rejoin their families. Washington, during the mutiny, made no move- 
ment whatever. He remained tranquil in his head-quarters at New 
Windsor, on the banks of the Hudson. His conduct is to be attrib- 
uted to several motives. He apprehended lest his own soldiers 
might take part in the insurrection, or lest their inconsiderable num- 
ber might not be capable of overawing the mutineers. In retiring 
from the borders of the Hudson, he must have left exposed to the 
enterprises of the British general those passages which already had 
been so often contested. His principal fear, however, was that of 
lessening his authority over the troops, if he exerted it without suc- 
cess, and it must be admitted that it might have had the most disas- 
trous consequences. Perhaps also, within his own breast, he was 
not sorry that the congress, as well as the governments of the several 
states, should have been roused by such a spur ; that being struck 
with the difficulty of collecting the funds necessary to the support of 
the army, they might for the future riedouble activity m that vital 
part of the public service. A few days after this event, the regular 
troops of New Jersey, excited by the example of the insurrection of 
the Pennsylvanians, and encouraged by the success that attended it« 
erected in like manner the standard of revolt. But Washington 
marched ^gunst them a strong corps of seWers whose fiddity has 
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been proved in the late sedition ; the mutineers were soon brooght 
to a sense of duty ; and their ringleaders chastised with exemplary 
severity. This act of rigor put an end to all mutinies. They were 
followed at least by this salutary consequence^ that the government, 
more clear sighted with respect to its interests, made useful efTorts to 
remedy the origin of the evil. It sent to camp a sufficient quantity 
of money, in gold and silver, to discharge the pay of three months. 
The soldiers, consoled by this relief, resumed patience to wait till the 
operations of finance, which we have mentioned above, had produced 
the happy effects that were to be expected from them. 

During the time in which the congress, supported by the opinion 
of Washington and of the most influential individuals of the confed- 
eration, labored to re-establish order in the internal administration, 
the first source of military successes, the war was carried on with 
spirit in the provinces of the south. General Greene marched at the 
head of formidable forces to the deliverance of South Carolina. 
Lord Comwallis, considering it as a prey that could not escape him, 
had left it almost without defense, in order to prosecute his designs 
against Virginia. After his departure, the command of that province 
devolved upon lord Rawdon, a young man full of ardor and talents. 
He had established his head-quarters at Camden, a place fortified 
with much diligence. Its garrison, however, was. feeble, and, if it 
sufficed for the defense of the town, it was by no means in a condi- 
tion to keep the field. The same weakness existed in all the other 
posts of the province, that were still occupied by the English. As 
the public sentiment was every where hostile to their domination, 
they were cx>mpelled to divide their troops into a great number of 
petty detachments, in order to maintain themselves in positions neces- 
sary to their safety and subsistence. The principal of these points 
were, the city of Charleston itself, and those of Camden, Ninety- 
Six, and Augusta. 

iJpon the first rumor of the retreat of Cornwallis towards Virginia, 
the Carolinians had conceived hopes of a new order of things. Al- 
ready, in many places, they had broken out with violence against 
the British authorities. Sumpter and Marion, both very enterprising 
men, fanned the fire of insurrection. They organized in regular com 
panics all those of their party who rallied under their banners. They 
heldrin check the frontiers of lower Carolina, while Greene, with the 
main^body of his army, marched upon Camden. His approacJi was 
already felt in that city by a secret movement in his favor. To 
animate tlie minds still more, he had detached colonel Lee, with his 
light horse, to join Marion and Sumpter. Thus lord Rawdon found 
himself all of a sudden assailed not only in front by the army of 
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Greene, but also in jeopardy of having the way intercepted to his 
retreat upon Charleston. He was slow> however, in believing the 
accounts which reached him respecting the movements of the enemy. 
Lord Cornwallis had not neglected to notify him in an authentic 
manner, that he evacuated Carolina to march against Virginia ; but 
the inhabitants were so adverse to the British cause, that none of his 
couriers had been able to traverse the country without falling into 
their hands. And how was Rawdon to conceive that the fruit of the 
victory of Guildford should be to constrain lord Cornwallis to retire 
before the enemy he had beaten ? Rawdon, however, did not allow 
himself to be intimidated by the peril of his position ; he set himself, 
on the contrary, to devise means for eluding it by his courage and 
prudence. He would have wished to approach Charleston, but see- 
ir^g the country infested by the light troops of Sumpter and Greene, 
he soon relinquished the idea. He was also determined by the 
consideration that Camden was a strong place, and capable of sus- 
taining the first efforts of the enemy. He hastened, however, to 
re*inforce the garrison with all those which he withdrew from posts 
unsusceptible of defense ; only leaving troops in fortified places. 
Greene, at the head of his army, appeared in view of the ramparts 
of Camden ; but he found them too well guarded to afford any 
prospect of success from an attack, which he could only undertake 
with insuflicient forces. He accordingly merely occupied the 
heights, and intrenched himself upon an eminence, called Hobkirk 
Hill, about a mile from the place. He was not without hopes of 
being able to entice the British to combat ; for, though not in a 
situation to force them behind their walls, he felt strong enough to 
fight them in the open field. His position was formidably strong. 
His front between the hill and Camden was covered by thick brush- 
wood, and his left by a deep and impracticable swamp. The Amer- 
icans guarded themselves with little care in this encampment ; they 
placed too much confidence in the strength of the place, or in the 
weakness of the enemy, or perhaps they did but abandon themselves 
to that natural negligence which so many disasters had not yet been 
able to cure them of. Lord Rawdon caused them to be watched 
attentively ; he knew that they had sent their artillery to some dis- 
tance in their rear, and immediately took a daring resolution, but 
urged by circumstances, that of attacking. After having armed the 
musicians, drummers, and every being in his army that was able to 
carry a firelock, he left the city to the custody of the convalescents, 
and marched towards Hobkirk. 

Not bemg able to cross the brushwood, nor yet the swamps, 
which he had before him, be drew off to the right, and by taking 
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an extensive circuit, turned die morass, and came down by surprise 
upon the left flank of the American line. At the appearance of so 
pressing a danger, Greene endeavored to repair, bj the promptitude 
of his dispositions, the negligence of which he felt himself culpable. 
Having observed that the English marched very compact in a sin^e 
column, he conceived hopes of being able to faU upon their two 
flanks. He accordingly ordered colonel Ford to attack the enemy's 
left with a Maryland regiment, while colonel Campbell should as»ail 
them on the r^t. He then directed a charge in front to be led 
by colonel Gunby, while colonel Washington with his cavalry should 
turn their right, and assault them in rear. The combat soon became 
general, and was pushed with equal resolution on both sides. The 
royal troops began at first to give way ; the ranks of their infantry 
and cavalry were broken. Their disorder was still increased by a 
violent fire of grape-shot, with which they were taken in rear by an 
American battery which had just arrived upon the field of battle. In 
this critical moment, lord Rawdon pushed forward a battalion of 
Irish volunteers and some other companies, of which he had formed 
a reserve. These fresh troops restored the fortune of the day. 
The action was grown excessively hot, and alternate undulations 
equalized the success. But at length a Maryland regiment, vigor- 
ously charged by the enemy, fell into confusion and todi flight 
This struck a damp into the whole line, and the rout was shortly 
general. The Americans attempted several times to rally, hM 
always in vain ; the English pushed them too fiercely. They enter- 
ed almost at the same time with them into the intrenchments upoB 
the ridge. 

Meanwhile, colonel Washington, agreeably to the orders of his 
general, had arrived with his corps of cavalry upon the rear of the 
British army, before it had recovered from the disorder into which 
it had been thrown by the first shock. He took advantage of it to 
make a great number of prisoners. But when he saw that tlie posi- 
tion of Greene was forced, he thought proper to retreat. A part of 
the prisoners escaped ; the remainder he conducted to camp, where 
he rejoined the main body of the army. 

General Greene, after this check, had fallen back upon Gun 
Swatnp, five miles from Hobkirk, where he remained several days, 
to coUect the fugitives and re-organize the army. This affair, which 
was called the battle of Hobkirk, was fought the twenty-fif\h of 
April. Lord Rawdon, being inferior m cavalry, imd enfeebled bj a 
great loss of men, instead of pursuing Greene, had re-entered witlnii 
the walls of Camden. He was desirous to make that place the 
center of his operations, and this he was the mote ilichned to do, 
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he nad just received a re-'iBforceroent of troops under the con 
duct of cohmel Watsoa. But he was informed that the inhabitants 
of the whole interior country at his back, had revolted with one con- 
sent, that already fort Watson had capitulated, and that those of 
Granby, Orangeburgh and Motte, were closely invested. The last, 
situated near tlie junction of the Congaree with the Santee, and con- 
taining extensive magazines, was of no little importance. Lord 
Rawdon, reflecting that all these forts were upon his rear, judged 
his situation imminently hazardous. He therefore resolved to evao 
uate Camden, and retire lower down towards Charleston; this 
resolution he executed the ninth of May. He razed the fortifica- 
tions, put in safety all the artillery and baggage, and brought ofi* the 
families of the loyalists, who by their zeal for the royal cause had 
rendered themselves odious to the republicans. The whole army 
arrived on the thirteenth at Nelsons Ferry, upon the banks of the 
San tee river. Here, having received the unwelcome tidings that all 
the forts mentioned above were &llen into the hands of the Ameri* 
cans, the British general raised his camp, and carried it still ferther 
back to Eutaw Springs. 

General Greene, perc^ving that Rawdon, by retreating into the 
lower parts of Carolina, had abandoned all thoughts of maintaining 
himself in the upper country, formed a design to reduce Ninety-Six 
and Augusta, the only posts that still held out for the king. These 
two forts were already invested by the miUtia headed by colonels 
Pickens and Clarke. Greene appeared with his army before the 
walls of Ninety-Six, and proceeded to push the siege by regular 
approaches. One of the officers who distinguished themselves the 
most in that operation was colonel Kosciusko, a young Pole, full oi 
enthusiasm for the cause of the Americans. The defense of the 
place was directed by lieutenant-colonel Cruger. During this time, 
colonel Pickens vigorously pushed his operations against the town of 
Augusta, which was defended with equal bravery and ability by 
colonel Brown. These two places were very strong, and could not 
be reduced but by a long siege. 

Meanwhile, Lord Rawdon saw with extreme solicitude that m- 
losing these posts, whose value he justly appreciated, he must also 
lose the garrisons which defended them. A re-inforcement of three 
regiments, newly arrived at Charleston from Ireland, gave him hopes 
of being able to relieve these fortresses, and principally Ninety-Six. 
Every course which presented itself to his mind being equally diffi- 
cult and dangerous, he preferred, without hesitation, that which 
appeared the most magnanimous. He received intelligence on his 
march of the loss of Augusta. Pressed with great industry by colo- 
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nel Pickens, and witnont hope of relief, that place had just 8une»- 
dered to the arms of congress. This disaster operated with the 
British general as a new motive for endeaToring to preserve Ninety- 
Six. Upon the rumor of the approach of Rawdon, Greene reflected 
that the number and discipline of his soldiers was not such as to 
afford a hope that he would be able to resist, at the same time, the 
garrison of Ninety-Six, and the fresh and warlike troops that were 
advancing against him. On the other hand, to raise the siege before 
having attempted some vigorous stroke f^ainst the place, appeared 
to him too disgraceful a step. Accordingly, however imperfect 
were the works of attack, he resolved to hazard an assault. He 
had already reached the ditch, it is true, and had pushed a sap to 
the foot of a bastion, but the fortifications were yet in a great meas- 
ure entire. The body of the place was therefore to be considered 
as being proof against insult. But general Greene was desirous at 
least to save in his retreat the honor of the American arms. A 
general assault was therefore given with extreme impetuosity, which 
the English sustained with no less valor. Ghreene, seeing the terrible 
carnage which the artillery made among his soldiers, in the ditch 
not yet filled up with the ruins of the breach, determined at length 
to retire. Soon after this check, lord Rawdon being now but a 
small distance from his camp, he raised it all at once, and withdrew 
beyond the Tiger and the Broad rivers. The royalists followed 
him, but in vain. The British general, having entered into Ninety- 
Six, examined the state of the place, and was of opinion that it 
could not hold out against a regular attack. He therefore put him- 
self again on the march, directing it towards the lower parts of 
Carolina, and proceeded to establish his head-quarters at Orange- 
burgh. Imboldened by his retreat, Greene soon showed himself 
before this last place. But at sight of the British forces, and of 
their excellent position, covered by the windings of the river, he 
paused, and bent his march towards the heights which border the 
San tee. 

The hot and sickly season being arrived, it effected tliat whicli 
could not have been expected from the rage of men : hostilities 
ceased. It would seem that during this suspension of arms, civil 
hatreds were rekindled with increase of fury. The English especial- 
ly, as if to revenge their defeats, showed themselves more exasperated 
tnan the Americans. It was at this epoch that there passed a lament- 
able event, which excited to the highest degree the indignation of 
all America, and particularly of the Carolinas. Cok>nel Isaac Hayne 
had warmly espoused the cause of American Independence. Dur- 
ing the siege of Charleston he had served in a volunteer corps of 
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Hght horse. After the surrender of that city, Hayne, who wa« 
tenderly attached to his family, could not find in his heart to part 
with it, in order to seek refuge in distant places against the tyranny 
of the victors. He knew thai other American officers had obtained 
permission to return peaceably to their habitations, on giving their 
parole not to act against the interests of the king. He repaired 
therefore to Charleston, went to the British generals, and constituted 
himself their prisoner of war. But knowing all the resources of his 
mind, and the authority he possessed among the inhabitants, they 
wished to have him entirely in their power, and refused to receive 
him in the character he was copne to claim. They signified to him 
that he must acknowledge himself for a British subject, or submit 
to be detained in a rigorous captivity. This idea would not have 
intimidated colonel Hayne ; but he could not endure that of being 
so long separated from his wife and children. He knew also thai 
they were under the attack of small-pox ; and soon after, in effect, 
the mother and two of the children became the victims of that cruel 
malady. Neither could he overlook, that if he did not accede to 
what was exacted of him, an unbridled soldiery waited only tht 
signal to sack and devastate his plantations. 

In this distressing alternative, the father, the husband triumphed 
in his breast ; he consented to invest himself with the condition of 
British subject. The only favor he demanded was, that he might 
not be constrained to bear arms against his party. This was solemnly 
promised him by the British general Patterson, and by Simcoe, su- 
perintendent of police at Charleston. But before taking this peril- 
ous resolution, he had waited upon doctor Ramsay, the same who 
afterwards wrote the history of the American revolution, praying 
him to bear witness to the future that he by no means intended to 
abandon the cause of independence. As soon as he had signed the 
oath of allegiance, he had permission to return to his residence. 

Meanwhile the war re-kindled with new violence ; and the Amer- 
icans, hitherto beaten and dispersed, resumed the offensive with such 
vigor that the British generals were alarmed at their progress. Then, 
no longer regarding the promises which they had made to colonel 
Hayne, they intimated to him an order to take arms and march with 
them against the revolted republicans. He refused. The troops of 
congress afterwards penetrated into the country ; the inhabitants of 
his district rose and elected him for their chief. No longer considering 
himself bound to keep that faith which it appesu^ed that others were 
not disposed to keep towards him, he yielded to the wish of his 
countrymen, and again took up those arms which he had bid 
down through necessity. He scoured the' country in the vicinity ol 
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Charleston, a( the head ^ a corpET of dragoons. But it was doI 
longbelbre he fell into an ambuscade laid for him by the British com- 
manders. He wa8 immediately conducted to the city, and thrust 
into a deep dangeoa. Without form of trial, lord Rawdon and 
colonel Balfour, the eommandapt of Charleston, condemned him 
to death. This sentence appeared to every one, as it was in reality, 
an act of barbarity. Even deserters are indulged with a r^rular 
trial, and find defenders ; spies only are deprived of this privilege by 
the laws of war. Royalists and republicans all equally pitied the 
colonel, v\4iose virtues they esteemed ; they would fain have saved 
his life. They did not restrict themselves to mere wishes ; a depu- 
tation of loyalists, having the governor in behalf of the king at their 
head, waited upon lord Rawdon, and earnestly solicited him in favor 
of the condemned. The most distinguished ladies of Charleston 
united their prayers to the general recommendation that his pardon 
might be granted. His children, still of tender age, accompanied by 
their nearest relations, and wearing mourning for their mother, whom 
they had so recently lost, threw themselves at the feet of Rawdon, 
demanding with the most touching cries the life of their unhappy 
father. All the bystanders seconded with floods of tears the petition 
of these hapless orphans. Rawdon and Balfour obstinately refused 
to mitigate the rigor of their decision. 

When about to be conducted to death, colonel Hayne called into 
his presence his eldest son, then thirteen years of c^e. He delivered 
him papers addressed to the congress, then said to him ; ' Thou 
wilt come to the place of my execution ; thou wilt receive my body, 
and cause it to be deposited in the tomb of our ancestors.' Being 
arrived at the foot of the gibbet, he took leave in the most affecting 
manner of the friends who surrounded him, and armed himself to his 
last moment with the firmness which had honored his life. He was, 
in the same degree, a mcui of worth, a tender father, a zealous 
patriot, and an intrepid s61dier. If the tyranny of the prince, or ' 
the impatience of the people, render political revolutions sometimes 
inevitable, it is certainly much to be deplored that the first and prin- 
cipal victims of this scourge, should be, almost always, citizens the 
most worthy of general esteem and affection. After having taken 
this cruel vengeance of a man so universally respected, lord Rawdon 
left the capital of Carolina clouded with melancholy, and brooding 
terrible reprisals; he made sail for England. To this act of rigor 
on the part of the English generals, without doubt, may be applied 
the ancient adage ; ' An extreme justice is an extreme injury.' But 
whatever may be thought of its justice, it must be admitted, tnat the 
English^ in showing themselves so ruthless at a moment whui their 
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afbirs were already in rack dedension, appeared mach more enger 
to taitk^ the fury of a vanqukhed enemy than to accomplish an 
equitable law. The aversion of the Americans for their barbarous 
foes, acquired a new character of implacable animosity. The officers 
of the army of general Greene solicited him to use reprisak, declar 
ing that they were ready to run all the tisks that might enme from it 
He issued, in effect, a proclamation, by which he threatened to retali- 
ate the death of colonel Hayne upon the persons of the British 
officers that might faH into his hands. Thus to the evils inseparable 
from war, were j<»ned the excesses produced by hatred and ven- 
geance. 

General Greene, during this interval, had not remained idle in his 
camp upon the heights of the Santee. He had occupied himself 
without relaxation in strengthening his army, in perfecting the old 
troops by frequent maneuvers, and in disciplining the new corps. 
His diligence had not failed of success. Re-inforced by the militia 
of the neighboring districts, he saw under his banners soldiers no less 
formidable to the En^h by their warlike ardor than by their num- 
ber. The temp^ature of the season being become less burning, at 
the commencement of September, he resolved to employ his farces 
in expelling the British troops from the few towns which they still 
occupied in South Carolina, besides the city of Charleston. Having 
taken a circuitous march towards the upper Congaree, he passed it, 
and descended rapidly along the right bank with all his army, in order 
to attack the English, who, under the command of colonel Stewart, 
occupied the post of Macords Ferry, near the confluence of that 
river with the Santee. The royalists, on seeing the approach of an 
enemy so superior in force, and especially in cavalry, reflected that 
they were too remote from Charleston, whence they drew their sub- 
sistence. They hastened therefore to quit Macords Ferry, and fell 
back upon Eutaw Springs, where they labored to intrench them- 
selves. Greene pursued them thither, and the eighth of September 
witnessed the battle of Eutaw Springs. According to the dispositions 
of the American general, the vanguard was comp>osed of the militia 
of the two Carolinas, and the center of the regular troops of those 
provinces, of Virginia, and of Maryland. Colonel Lee with his legion 
covered the right flank, and colonel Henderson the left. The rear- 
guard consisted of the dragoons of colonel Washington and the militia 
of Delaware. It was a corps of reserve destined to support the first 
lines. The artillery advanced upon their front. 

The British commander formed his troops in two lines ; the first 
was defended on the right by the little river Eutaw, and on tlie ki! 
by a thick wood. The second, forming a reserve, crowned the 
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heights which command the Charleston road. After some skir- 
mishing between the marksmen of the one and other army, they fdl 
back behind the ranks, and the engagement became general. It was 
supported for a considerable time with balanced success ; but at 
length, the militia of Carolina were broken, and retired in disorder 
The British division, which formed the left of the first line, quitted its 
position to pursue them. In this movement it lost its distances, and 
could no longer combat in company with the other part of the line. 
The Americans observed this opening, and profited of it immediately. 
Greene pushed forward his second line ; it charged so vigorously, 
that the English, in their turn, were shaken, and began to recoil in 
confusion. To complete their rout, colonel Lee with his cavalry 
turned their left, and fell up>on their rear. This maneuver precipi- 
tated the flight of all that wing of the British army. The right alone 
still held firm. But Greene caused it to be attacked briskly in front 
by the regular troops of Maryland and Virginia, while the cavalry of 
colonel Washington took it in flank. The trepidation then became 
general ; all the corps of the British army tumbled one over imotber, 
through haste to recover their intrenchments. Already the Ameri- 
cans had taken several pieces of artillery cmd a great number of 
prisoners. Victory seemed completely in their hands. But how 
often has it been remarked, that the events of war depend upon the 
caprices of chance ! Troops accustomed to a rigid discipline are 
frequently able to rally in the midst of disorder, and recover, in an 
instant, what they appeared to have lost irreparably. The battle we 
describe affords a memorable example of it. The English, in their 
flight, threw themselves into a large and very strong house, where 
they resolved to make a desperate defense. Others took shelter in 
a thick and almost impenetrable brushwood ; and others in a garden 
fenced with palisades. Here the action re-commenced with more 
obstinacy than at first. The republicans did all that was to be ex- 
pected of valiant soldiers, to dislodge their enemies from these new 
posts. The house was battered by four pieces of artillery. Colonel 
Washington, on the right, endeavored to penetrate into the wood, and 
colonel Lee to force the garden. Their efforts were vain ; the 
English defended themselves so strenuously, that they repulsed the 
assailants with heavy loss. Colonel Washington himself was wounded 
and taken. The conflict was fierce, the carnage dreadful ; but no 
where more than about the house. Meanwhile, colonel Stewart, 
having rallied his right wing, puslied it forward, by a circuitous 
movement, against the left flank of the Americans. Tliis bold ma- 
neuver convinced the American general that he would but valoly 
waste torrents of blood in further attempts to drive the enemy from 
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their posts, and he ordered a retreat. He returned to his first en* 
campment, some miles distant from the field of battle. This retro- 
grade march was attributed to want of water. He brought off* about 
five hundred prisoners, and all his wounded, with the exception of 
those who were too near the walls of the house. He lost two pieces 
of cannon. The English passed the rest of the da} in their intrench* 
ments. At night, they abandoned them, and descended to Monks 
Corner. The Americans write that the royalists, in their hurry, had 
staved the casks containing spirituous liquors, and broken, or thrown 
into the Eutaw, a great quantity of arms. The loss of Greene in this 
action was estimated at upwards of six hundred men in killed, 
wounded and prisoners ; that of Stewart, inclusive of the missing, 
was much more considerable. The American soldiers exhibited in 
this combat an extraordinary valor. Impatient to close with their 
enemies, they promptly resorted to the bayonet; a weapon which 
they seemed to dread in the commencement of hostilities, and which 
was now become so formidable in their war-trained hands. The 
congress voted public thanks to those who had taken part in the 
battle of Eutaw Springs. They presented general Greene with a 
conquered standard acxi a medal of gold. 

A short time after, having received some re-inforcements, he re- 
solved to make another trial of fortune, and marched against the 
English in lower Carolina. His appearance in the environs of 
Monks Comer, and of Dorchester, decided them to evacuate the 
open country, and shut themselves up entirely within Charleston. 
They contented themselves with sending out scouts, and foraging 
parties, who durst not venture for from the place. Greene, from his 
great superiority in light troops, repulsed them upon all points, and 
intercepted their convoys. In this manner the American general put 
an end to the campaign of the south. After a long and sanguinary 
struggle, his masterly maneuvers recovered to the confederation the 
two Carolinas and Georgia, excepting only the two capitals of the 
one and other province, which still obeyed the English, with a slender 
portion of territory in their immediate vicinity ; such were the fruits 
of the resolution taken by lord Comwallis, at Wihningtbn, of cairying 
his arms against Vir^nia. But to Greene great eulogies are due for 
the talents he signalized in this conjuncture. When he cAme to 
relieve general Gates in the command of the southern army, the 
state of tilings was not only calamitous, but almost desperate. By 
his genius, activity and boldness, the evil was remedied so promptly, 
that from vanquished, his soldiers became soon victorious; firom 
despondency, the people passed to a confidence without bounds ; 
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and the English, but now so arrogant, ware fbrced to aeek their (mly 
fifety behind the walls of Charleston. 

The social qualities, ingenuousness and affability of manners, set 
off in Ghreene the glory of the warrior. His virtues triumphed over 
envy itself; illustrious for the eminent services which he rendered 
his country, and uniformly modest and unaffected, he merited thai 
his name should be transmitted immaculate to posterity. Virginia 
was less fortunate than Carolina ; Arnold, as if he had coveted to 
couple the name of bandit with that of traitor, carried fire and sword 
into that province. Private property he respected as little as that of 
the state. This horrible expedition, as we have already remarked, 
had been ordained by the British generals witli no other view but 
that of seconding the efforts of Cornwallis in the Carolinas, by 
diverting the attention and dividing the forces of the enemy. In 
effect, the reduction of Virginia to the power of the king, with means 
so inadequate, was a thing impossible to be executed, or even to be 
expected. I1iis was soon demonstrated. The disastrous conse- 
quences of the plan adopted by Cornwallis, were equally fatal fcnr 
Arnold. Already, the rising of the militia of all the adjacent parts 
had forced him to abandon the open country, and fall back with 
precipitation upon Portsnoouth, where he fortified himself with 
extreme diligence. On the other hand, Washii^on, attentive to all 
his movements, and wishing to gratify the just resentment of the 
American nation towards its betrayer, formed a des^ to environ him 
%o effectually, by land and sea, as to rend^ his escape impossible. 
With this intent, he had detached the marquis de la Fayette towards 
Vii^nia, at the head of twelve hundred light in&ntry ; and had also 
mduced the commander of the French fleet at Rhode Island to 
dispatch a squadron of eight sail of the line, under the chevalier 
Destouches, to cut off the retreat of Arnold from the Chesapeake. 
But the English being early apprised of it, admiral Arbuthnot made 
sail from New York with a squadron of equal force, and fell in with 
the French off Cape Henry. A warm engagement ensued, in which 
the loss of the two fleets was nearly balanced. The French, how- 
ever, found themselves constrained to relinquish their designs, and 
returned to Rhode Island. Upon this intelligence, M. de la Fayette, 
who iVas already arrived at Annapolis in Maryland, marched thence 
to the head of Elk. Thus Arnold escaped from, probably, the 
mcist imminent danger in which he had ever been invdved. The 
Amencans had afterwards occasion to send a flag to his head- 
quarters. It is related, that the traitor general asked the person who 
bore It, what they woidd have done with him if they had taken him ? 
The American answered without hesitation ; *' If we had taken thee 
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we should have baried, with eveiy mark of honor, that of thy kgi, 
which was wounded wlien thou wast in our service ; the rest of (Shy 
body we should hare hanged." 

On hearing of the danger which had menaced Arnold, general 
Clinton doubted the generals of congress might be more happy in a 
second attempt. He therefore immediately dispatched a re-inforce- 
ment of two thousand men, under the conduct of general Phillips. 
His junction with Arnold put them in condition to resume Ute 
offensive ; and their inroads into Virginia were again signalized by 
devastation and pillage. At Osbom, they destroyed a great number 
of vessels, rich magazines of merchandise, and principally of tobacco. 
The baron Steuben, who commanded the republicans, found himself 
too weak to resist. Fortunately, the marquis de la Fayette arrived 
in time to save the opulent city of Richmond. There, however, he 
was forced to witness the conflagration of Manchester, a town situated 
opposite to Richmond, upon the right bank of the James river. 
The English were pleased to burn it without any necessity. But 
soon this partisan war was directed towards a single and determinate 
object. General Phillips had received intelligence that lord Com- 
wallis approached, and that he was already on the point of arriving 
at Petersburgh. M. de la Fayette was advised of it likewise. 
Both, accordingly, exerted themselves to reach Petersburgh before 
the troops that were advancing from Carolina ; the one to join Corn- 
wallis, Uie other to prevent this junction. The English outstripped 
their adversaries, and occupied that little city. There general 
Phillips was carried off by a malignant fever ; his military talents 
rendered his loss peculiarly painful to his party. 

After a march of three hundred miles, in the midst of difficulties 
of every sort, lord Comwallis at length arrived at Petersburgh, 
where he took the general command of all the British forces. The 
establishment of the seat of war in Virginia, coincided perfectly witli ' 
the designs which the British ministers had formed upon this prov- 
ince. As soon as they were informed of the victory of Guildford,^ 
they had persuaded themselves that the two Carolinas were entirely V 
reduced under the authority of the king, and that little else remained ^ . 
to be done, besides re-organizing in them the aocustomed civil admin 
istration. They had not the least doubt that wise regulations would 
consummate the work, which the arms of Comwallis had so happily 
commenced. They built, with particular confidence, on the support 
of the loyalists. Notwithstanding so many fatal experiments, so 
many abortive hopes, they still eagerly listened to all the illusions, 
and to all the news spread by the refugees, so unavoidably impelled 
by their position to cherish the wildest cMmeras. The Britittb 
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government therefore expected that the co-operation of the loyalists, 
a few garrisons left in the most important posts, together with the 
terror of the arms of Cornwallis, would suffice to curb the patriots, 
and to confihn the submission of these provinces. As to Virginia, 
intersected by a great number of broad and deep rivers, whose 
mouths form upon its coasts several gulfs or bays suitable for anchor- 
age, the naval forces sent thither by Rodney from the West Indies, 
seemed to guaranty the naval superiority of England in those wa- 
ters. Accordingly, the ministers never allowed themselves to doubt, 
that if this province could not be entirely reduced, it would at least 
be very easy to press it and waste it to such a degree that its utility 
should cease for the American union. They had therefore decided 
that the commanders of the land forces should make choice of an 
advantageous position upon the coasts of Virginia, and that they 
should secure the possession of it by fortifications capable of repel- 
ling all attacks of the enemy. This measure and the presumed 
superiority of the British marine, appeared to the cabinet of St 
James a sure pledge of the entire subjugation of Virginia ; and 
for the reasons already stated, it felt perfectly assured of the posses- 
sion of the two Carolinas, as also of Georgia. It was deemed the 
more certain that nothing was to be feared from the French squad- 
rons, as the coasts of these vast provinces are nearly without ports, 
and since the few they offer were in the power of the royal troops. 
Finding themselves thus already masters of four rich provinces in the 
south, as well as of that of New York, inestimable alike for its 
resources, and for its ports, the ministers persuaded themselves that 
the moment could not be distant when the Americans'would yield 
through weariness and exhaustion. They felicitated themselves that, 
at all events, diey were able to resume the offensive. 

Such were the reasonings at London ; but it was not known there 
that the British fleets, mstead of having the advantage in point oi 
force, were decidedly inferior in the American seas ; that the Caro- 
linas, instead of being in the power of the king, were returned 
almost totally under that of the congress ; and that although Corn- 
wallis was indeed arrived in Virginia, he had shown himself there, 
notwithstanding his success at Guildford, rather as vanquished than 
victor. 

Meanwhile, Cornwallis, after having staid a few days at Peters- 
burgh, where he was re-inforced by some hundred soldiers, sent him 
from New Yorkby Clinton, took a resolution to cross the river James, 
and penetrate into the interior of Virginia. He had little apprehen- 
sion of meeting American troops ; supposing them botli too weak 
and too much dispersed to attempt resistance. In effect, the baron 
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Steuben oecopied the upper parts of the proviiioei the marquis de la 
Fayette, the maritiiiie districts^ and general Wayne, who was on the 
mareh with the regular troops of Pennsylf ania, was still at a great 
distance. The British general therefore crossed the river without 
opposition at WestoYer ; the marquis de la Fayette had retired behind 
the Chickahominy. Thence Comwallis detached a corps which 
occupied Portsmouth* The loyalists, or those who wished to appear 
such, repaired to that city in order to give in their paroles and 
receive protections. Tlie county of Hanover was entirely overrun 
by the foragers of the British army. Lord Comwallis^was informed, 
about this time, that many of the most considerable men of the 
country were asaemUed in convention at Charlotteville, to regulate 
the affairs of the province ; and that the baron Steuben was posted 
at the Point of Ferk, situated at the junction of the rivers James- 
and Rivana. The Americans had ei^lished at this place magit- 
zines of arms and munitions of war. These advices, added to the 
consideration that this part of the territory, not having yet been the 
theatre of war, was likely to abound in every kind of supplies, deter* 
mined k>rd Comwallis to attempt, first of all, the expeditions of 
Charfotteville and the Point of Fork. He committed the first to 
Tarleton, the second to Simeoe. Both were crowned with success. 
The first, by the rapidity of his march, arrived so unexpectedly upon* 
the city that he seiwd a great number of deputies, and made himsetf 
master of a considerable quantity of wwrlike stores and provision. 
But the personage whom he had it most at heart to secure, was one 
of those who escaped him, and that was Thomas J^erson, since 
president of the United States ; having had the good fortune to be 
timely apprised of the approach of the British troops, he put himself 
out of their reach ; not, however, without having first, with extreme- 
pains and the assistance of lus neighbors, provided for the safety o# 
no small quantity of arms and ammunition. If Tarleton had some* 
times complained of the too great benignity of his comrades, no one^ 
assuredly, could make him the same reproach. His rapacity and 
imprudence no longer observed any bounds ; nothing was sacred in 
his sight, nothing escaped his barbarous hands. Simcoe, on his part, 
had moved with equal celerity against the baron Steuben. Thai 
general might have made a vigorous resistance ; it is not known what 
motive could have decided him to a precipitate retreat ; and yet he 
was not able to protect his rear guard against the pursuit ol the Brilr 
isfa, who reached it, and cut a part of it in pieces. Wheis the 
colonek Tarleton and Simcoe were returned to camp, lord Cornr 
wallis, traversing a rich and fertile country, marched upon Ricb- 
UKMid, and, a little after, upon Williamsburgb, the cajMtid^f Virginia. 
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His light tfoopS) boweTer, could no longer forage at large ; the 
.marquis de la Fajette had j<Mned the baron Steuben, and having 
l>een re-inforced by the Pennsylvania regiments of general Wayne, 
lie found himsdf in a situation to watch all the movements of the 
British army, and to out off the parties that ventured to stray from 
it. Comwallis received at this same time orders from general Clin- 
4on, requiring him to re-embork a part of his troops for New York 
Not that Clinton meditated any important strdie ; but he had been 
-advised of the approach of the allies, and he expected to see the 
storm burst upon his head. He feared at the same time for New 
York, Staten Island, and Long Island ; his force was not sufficient 
for their defense. In order to obey, Comwallis marched hb troops 
towards the banks of the James river. He intended, after baring 
.passed it, to repair to Portsmouth, where he would have embarked 
the eorps destined for New York. But as M. de la Fayette follow- 
ed him extremely close, he found himself constrained to make a halt 
tupon the left bank of the river, and to take possession of a strong 
position, in order to repress the impetuosity of his adversary, and 
.give time to his troops for passing the artillery, munitions and bag- 
gage to the other side. He encamped therefore along the river, 
having his right covered by a pond, and the centre and left by 
^swamps. 

Meanwhile, the American vanguard, commanded by general 
Wayne, had advanced very near. The English dispatched spies 
^among the Americans, in order to make them believe that the bulk 
of the royal army had already passed to the right bank, and that 
only a feeUe rear guard remained upon the left, consisting of the 
British legion and some detachments of infantry. Whether the 
republicans allowed themselves to be caught in this snare, or that 
they were hurried away by an inconsiderate valor, they fell with 
great fury upon the royal troops. Already the regular regiments of 
Pennsylvania, led by genial Wayne, had passed the swamp, and 
fiercely assailed the left wing of the royalists ; and notwithstanding 
the great supaiority of the enemy, the assailants iq>peared nowise 
daunted. But the English, having passed the pond, advanced against 
the left wmg, which consisted entirely of militia. Having dispersed 
it without ^fficulty, they showed themselves upon the left flank of 
Wayne. At the same time, extending their own left beyond the 
irwamp, they had turned his right, and manifested an' intention of 
surrounding him on every side. The maiquis de la Fayette per- 
ceived this maneuver, and immediately directed Wayne to foil back. 
He was unable to execute thb movement without leaving two pieces 
of oannon in the power of the enemy M. de la Fayette renMuned 
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some time at Green Springs, in order to collect the scattered soldiers. 
Cornwallis re-entered his intrenchments. The approach of night, 
and the nature of the country, broken with woods and marshes, pre- 
vented him from pursuing the Americans. The next moming before 
sunrise, he detached his cavahry upon the route taken by the marquis 
de la Fayette, with orders to hang upon his rear, and harass him as 
much as possible. All the harm it did him, consisted in the taking 
of a few soldiers who had lagged behind. It is presumable, that if 
Cornwallis had advanced the following day with all his force, he might 
have cut off the republicaas entirely. But all his views were directed 
towards Portsmouth, in order to embark the troops there which Clin- 
ton expected at New York. When he had passed the river James 
with his whole army, he accordingly hastened to Portsmouth ; but 
upon a strict examination of places, he was convinced that they did 
not offer him a position suitable by its strength and other advantages 
to favor the ulterior designs of Clinton. He proceeded, however, with 
diligence to embark the troops. In the meantime, he received new 
instructions from Clinton, directing him to return to Williamsburgh, 
to retain all the troops he had with him, and instead of Portsmouth, 
to make his place of arms of Point Comfort, in order to have, in any 
dvent, a secure retreat. 

Two principal causes had determined general Clinton to embrace 
this new resolution ; he had received from Europe a re-inforcemenf 
of three thousand Germans ; and he was influenced, besides, by a 
desire to open himself a passage by way of Hampton and the James 
riifier, towards that fertile and populous part of Virginia which lies 
between the James and York rivers. But Point Comfort, on attentive 
examination, was found an equally un&vorable and defective position 
for an intrenched camp, and no less incompetent than Portsmouth 
for the purposes in view. It was therefore determined to relinqubb 
the design of fortifying it. The plan of future operations reqmring, 
however, the occupation of a fixed point in the country comprehend- 
ed by the above mentioned rii ers, lord Cornwallis resolved to repass 
the river James with all his army, and take up his head-quarters at 
Yorktown. The marquis de la Fayette was desirous to oi^>08e his 
passage ; but the Americans that were in his camp wouM not con- 
sent to march lower down tc wards Portsmouth. 

Yorktown is a village situated upon the right bank of the river 
York, and opposite to anothe r smaller town called Gloucester. The 
latter is built upon a point of land which projects into the river from 
the left side, and which considerably diminidies the breadth of its 
channd. The water is deep there, and capable of receiving the hirgest 
ulnps of war On the right of Yorktown ilows a marshy stream ; m 
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front of the place, for the distance of a mile, the ground is open and 
level. In advance of this jdain is a wood, whose left extends to the 
river, and whose right is bordered by a creek. Beyond the wood 
the country is champdgn and cultivated. Comwallis applied his 
attention to intrench himself in the strongest po6s3>le manner upon 
this ground. 

After the affair of Jamestown, the marquis de la Fayette had 
retired between the rivers Mattapony and Pamonky, the waters of 
which, united, compose the York river. Upon intelligence of the 
new position taken by Comwallis, he re-crossed the Pamonky, and 
took post in the county of New Kent ; not that he intended to attack 
the English ; his force did not admit of it ; but he was disposed, at 
least, to harass them, to repress their excursions, and to prevent 
their foraging in the country. Washington had intrusted M. de la 
Fayette with the charge of defending Virginia ; he acquitted him- 
self of it in the most satis&ctory manner ; sometimes by his maneu- 
vers holding Comwallis in check, and sometimes combating him with 
vigor, he at length conducted him to a place, where he might hope 
to be seconded by the powerful French fleet that was expected upon 
the American coast. 

Hitherto the campaign of Virginia had presented no inconsidera- 
ble vicissitude of events ; but all equally ctestitute of importance. 
The scene was changed ; and the plan which tended, by a decisive 
^[troke, to put an end to the whole American war, drew day by day 
more near to its accomplidiment. The American government was 
informed that the count de Grasse, with his fleet and a body of kmd 
troops, was about to arrive. It therefore neglected no dispositions 
that were demanded by die occasion, in order to be in a situation to 
profit of the great superiority which the allies were soon to have, 
as well by land as by sea. To this end, Washington and Rocham- 
beau had an interview at Wethersfield. The count de Barras, who 
commanded the French squadron at anchor in Rhode Island, was 
likewise to have been present at the conference, but was detained by 
other duties. The siege of New York was resolved upon between 
the two generals. They agreed, that it was necessary to wrest from 
the English that shelter, which, from the commencement of hostilities 
to the present hour, bad been so favorable to th«r enterprises. 
From that day, all the movements of the French and Americans 
were directed towards this object. They had calculated; them m 
such a manner as that the appearance of the count de Grasse upon 
the American coasts, should be the signal for conunencing the siege. 
Clinton so dreaded the bV>w, that solely on this account he had 
determined, as we have seen, to recall a part of the tioops of Corn- 
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waDiB, prior to the arrival of the Oep(ian oorpe. Waahiogton cher- 
ished good hope of succeaa in the expedition of New Yorik ; he feh 
assured that the states of the Union, particularly those of the north, 
would prompUy satisfy the requisitions which had been made them, 
to furnish each a determinate number of soldiers. But they had 
accomplished only in part the desires of the commander-in-chief. 
Instead of twelve or fifteen thousand continental troops that he had 
hoped to assemble for an operation of this importance, he found him- 
self at the head of only four or five thousand regulars, and about an 
equal number of militia. It was, however, to be conadered, that the 
conquest of New York would require great efforts, since general 
Clinton had a garrison there of more than ten thousand men. The 
enterprise could not reasonably be undertaken with so inadequate a 
force. Moreover, the count de Grasse had declared that, in conse- 
quence of the orders of his sovereign, and of the convention he had 
made with the Spaniards in the West Indies, it would not be possible 
for him to remain upon the coast of America Iat:r than the middle 
of October ; and assuredly so short a space of time would not have 
sufficed for the reduction of New York. Finally, it was known that 
sea officers in general, and especially the French, had no little repug- 
nance to crossing the bar which lies at the entrance of the harbor of 
that city. All these considerations diverted Washington from his 
purpose of besieging New York. He reflected, that although his 
army was too weak for that enterprise, it was nevertheless sufficient 
to act with great probability of success against Cornwallis in Vir- 
ginia ; and he accordingly decided for the more attainable object. 
But the movements he had already made, having given jealousy to 
Clinton for New York, he resolved, notwithstanding that he had 
changed his plan, to nourish the suspicions of his adversary by a 
series of the most spirited demonstrations ; to the end that be might 
not penetrate his real design, and throw obstacles in its way. In 
order to lead him more speciously into the snare, he wrote letters to 
the southern commanders and to members of the government, inform- 
ing them of his determination to attack New York. He sent these 
dispatches by such ways as he knew would expose them to be inter- 
cepted by the enemy. The stmtagem succeeded perfectly. Clin- 
ton, full of apprehension for a city which had become hb place of 
arms, was mdefatigable in multiplying its defenses. In the mean- 
time the count de Kochambeau had set out from Rhode Island, at 
the head of five thousand French, and was already advanced near 
the borders of the Hudson. Washington broke up his camp at 
New Windsor, and went to meet him upon the eastern bank. Afler 
their junction, the combined armies endhmped at Philipsburgh, in a 
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situation to overawe Kingsbridge and the adjoining posts, and ( 
to alarm the island of New York. They afterwards actually took 
post at Kingsbridge, and continued to insult the British outposts on 
all sides. Not content with these* demonstrations, the principal 
officers of both armies, attended by the engineers, reconnoitered the 
island of New York closely on both sides from the opposite shores ; 
and to render appearances the more serious, took plans of all the 
works under the fire of their batteries. At the same tirne, a report 
of the expected daily arrival of the count de Grasse was sedulously 
propagated ; and to j^ve it full confirmation, when they had received 
advices from that commander of the time at which he hoped to 
arrive at the Chesapeake, the French troops advanced towards 
Sandy Hook, and the coasts opposite Staten Island, with an apparent 
view of seconding the operations of the fleet, in forcing the one and 
seizing upon the other. This deception was carried so far, as to 
the establishment of a bakery near the mouth of the Rariton, and 
just within the Hook. 

According to these different movements of the combined army, 
general Clinton no longer doubted but that New York was menaced 
with an immediate attack. But the time was now at hand, when 
this bandage, which had been drawn with so much address over the 
eyes of the British commander, was ready to fall, and admit him to 
a clear view of the truth. When Washington had authentic intelli- 
gence that the count de Grasse was no longer far from the Chesa- 
peake, he suddenly passed the Croton, then the Hudson ; and 
proceeded by forced marches through New Jersey to Trenton upon 
the Delaware. He gave out, however, and even persuaded the 
British general by his demonstrations, that his only object was to 
draw him out of New York, in order to fight him in the open field 
with superior forces. Clinton, thinking to defeat one shrewd turn 
by another, remained behind his walls ; but the American general- 
issimo, having at length received advice that the French fleet was in 
sight of the coasts, no longer delayed to cross the Delaware. He 
marched with extreme celerity across Pennsylvania, and appeared 
all of a sudden at the head of Elk, upon the northern extremity of 
the Chesapeake bay. An hour after, so admirably had the operations 
been concerted, or rather by the most fortunate accident, the count 
de Grasse entered into the bay the twenty-eighth of August, with 
twenty-five sail of the line ; and no sooner was he arrived than he 
set himself to execute the plan agreed upon. He blocked rp the 
mouths of the two rivers of York and James. By making himself 
master oi the first, he cut ofi* all maritime a>rrespondence between 
Cornwallis and New Yorif ; by the occupation of the second, ho 
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oiiened a communication with the marquis de la Fayette, who had 
already descended as far as Williamsburgh. His position had occa* 
sionod at first some disquietude. It was feared lest Comwallis, 
perceiving at length the circle that was traced around him, might 
profit of the superiority that he still had over the marquis, to fall 
upon him, overwhelm him, and thus escape into the Carolinas. Not 
a moment was lost in preventing so fiitd a stroke ; three thousand 
French troops embarked in light boats, and, commanded by the 
marquis de St. Simon, ascended the James river, and made tlicir 
junction with the marquis de la Fayette ; he had established his 
head-quarters at Williamsburgh. The English had already much 
increased the fortifications of Yorktown, and were still at work on 
them with indefatigable industry. The allies had therefore to 
expect a siege in form ; and a powerful train of heavy artillery was 
indispensably necessary. Three days before the arrival of M. de 
Grasse in the Chesapeake, the count de Barras had made sail from 
Rhode Island with four ships of the line and some frigates or cor- 
vettes; he had embarked whatever implements of siege he had 
been able to collect. But he was not ignorant that a numerous 
British squadron lay in the port of New York, and he was sensible 
that the succor with which he was charged could not be intercept- 
ed without destroying all hope of success. He had therefore stood 
far out to sea, and, after reaching the waters of the Bahama islands, 
had shaped his course for the Chesapeake. Admiral Hood had 
appeared at the entrance of that bay, with fourteen sail of the line, 
the very day on which the count de Grasse had arrived there ; dis- 
appointed at not finding admiral Graves, whom he had counted upon 
meeting in those waters, he immediately dispatched a swift-sailing 
frigate to apprise him of his arrival, and proceeded, without loss of 
time, to join him with all his fleet at Sandy Hook. Admiral Graves^ 
as we have already seen, had received no previous notice whatever 
of the intended approach of Hood. His ships also had suffered 
extremely by violent gales of wind, during his cruise in the waters of 
Boston, and were entirely out of condition to put to sea. The chief 
command having devolved on him, as senior officer, the moment he 
was informed that the count de Barras had set i^ from Rhode 
Island, he had pushed the reparation of his fleet with so much activ- 
ity, that by the last day of August it was again fitted for sea. At 
the head of nineteen s^ of the line, he set sail for the Chesapeake, 
which he hoped to gain before the count de Barras. It appears, that 
he was still in total ignorance of the arrival of the count de Grasse 
in that bay. As soon as the British admiral had made Cape Henry, 
he discovered the French fleet, which consisted at that moment of 
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twenty-four sail of the line. It extended from the cape to the bonk 
called the Middle Ground. Notwithstanding he had five ships lets 
than his adversary, Graves prepared himself instantly for action. On 
the other hand, the count de Grasse, at sight of the British fleet, 
slipped his cables with admirable pvomptitude, and, full of confi- 
dence in victory, advanced with press of sail to encounter the enemy. 
The intention of the English was to engage as close an action as 
possible. They perceived how fatal an influence the loss of so im- 
portant an occasion might have upon the success of the British arms, 
and even upon the issue of the war. A total defeat would scarcely 
have been more prejudicial to the interests of England than a loose 
and indecisive battle. It left the French masters of the Chesapeake, 
and lord Comwallis still exposed to the same perils. But the count 
de Grasse, sensible of his advantages, would not commit to the 
caprices of fortune the decision of events, which he considered him- 
self as already certain of controlling. This prudent course seemed 
also to be prescribed him by the absence of fifteen hundred of his 
seamen, who were then employed in conveying M. de St. Simon's 
troops up the river James ; and the British fleet made its appear- 
ance so suddenly, that there was no time for recalling them. The 
count de Grasse wished only to arrest the enemy by partial and 
distant collisions, long enough to cover the arrival of the count de 
Barras. 

With these opposite intentions the two admirals advanced the one 
against the other. The engagement soon became extremely warm 
between their vans ; some ships of the center also took part in it. 
The French, who were not willing that the action should become 
too general, drew off* their vanguard, which had already suffered 
severely. The approach of night, and the nearness of hostile shores, 
dissuaded the British admiral from the resolution of renewing the 
engagement. His own van had likewise been very roughly treated. 
The ships most damaged were the Shrewsbury, the Montague, the 
Ajax, the Intrepid, and the Terrible. The latter was so shattered 
and torn, that the water gained upon all the efforts of her pumps ; she 
was burnt by order of admiral Graves. The English lost in this 
action, in kiUed and wou.sded, three hundred and thirty-six sailors 
and marines ; the French little more than two hundred. 

The hostile fleets continued for four successive days, partly repair- 
ing their damages, and partly maneuvering in sight of each other ; but 
the French having generally maintained the wind, and their motives 
for not engaging a genercl affair remaining always the same, the 
battle was not renewed. When at length the count de Grasse had 
advice that the count de Barras was entered sound and safe into the 
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Chesapeake, with his squadron wkd convoy, here&ed from the open 
sea and c€une to anchor in the interior of the bay. Fortune showed 
herself in every thing adverse to the English. They had endeavored 
to profit of the absence of tlie count de Grasse, to transmit dispatches 
to lord Cornwallis, by the frigates Isis and Richmond ; they could 
not accomplish their mission, and both fell uito the power of the 
French. 

Admiral Graves, seeing the disastrous condition of his fleet, the sea 
becoming daily more tempestuous, and his hopes of intercepting the 
convoy of M. de Barras entirely foiled, had, a few days after, 
returned to New York. The French, becoming thus entirely mas- 
ters of the bay, disembarked, in the first place, the artillery and 
munitions of war which they had brought from Rhode Island, and 
then employed the transports, with the frigates and light vessels of the 
fleet, in conveying the army of Washington from Annapolis to the 
mouth of James river, and thence to Williamsburgh. At the head 
of Elk, the combined army had not been able to collect shipping 
enough for this passage. 

Thus Cornwallis found himself restricted to the-place he occupied. 
By an admirable concurrence of well concerted operations, and of 
circumstances the most auspicious to his adversaries, his troops, still 
seven thousand strong, were surrounded on every side. An army of 
twenty thousand combatants, of which only a fifth part were militia, 
invested Yorktown upon every point on the side of the land, while a 
fleet of near thirty sail of the line, and a mt^Ititude of light vcbsels, 
stationed at the mouths of the rivers James and York, rendered Che 
blockade of the place as complete as possible. The head-quarters 
of the combined army had been established at first in Willikmsburgh, 
a city which is only a few miles distant from Yorktown. Care had 
been taken, however, to detach a considerable corps, consisting 
mostly of cavalry, under the conduct of M. de Choisy and general 
Wieden, to encamp on the left bank of the York, before the village 
of Gloucester, in order to prevent the English from issuing thence to 
forage. The French had taken post before Yoiktown, on the left of 
the camp, extending from the river above the town to the morass in 
the center, where diey were met by the Americans, who occupied 
the right from the river to that spot. 

General Clinton had it very much at heart to extricate Cornwallis ; 
and in consequence, while admiral Graves was under sail for the 
Chesapeake, had meditated a diversion in Connecticut. He hoped, 
by insulting that province, to draw thither a part of the American 
forces ; knowing but too well that if they were left at liberty to push 
the siege of Yorktown, the blockaded armv must inevitably surrender 
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The principal ol^t of thb expedition was to seize New London, a 
rich and flourishing town, situated upon the New Thames. The 
command of it was given to Araold, who had just returned to New 
York from his inroad into Virginia. 

The access of the port of New London was rendered difficult bj 
two forts erected upon the opposite banks ; one called fort Trum- 
bull, the other Griswold. The royalists, having disembarked, unex- 
iiectedly, at daybreak, carried the first without much effort ; but the 
si^cond made a vigorous resistance. Colonel Ledyard had promptly 
thiown himself into it with a body of militia, and the work itself was 
very strong, consisting in a walled square with flanks. The royal 
troops nevertheless attacked with extreme vigor and gallantry ; they 
were received with no less bravery and resolution. After a very 
heavy Are on both sides, the English, with the utmost difliculty and 
severe loss, effected a lodgment upon the fraizing, and at length made 
their way good, with fixed bayonets, through the embrasures, not 
withstanding the fierce defense made by the garrison, who, now 
changing their weapons, fought desperately hand to hand with long 
spears. The assailants, when finally masters of the place, massacred 
as well those who surrendered as those who resisted. The town of 
New London itself was laid in ashes ; it is not known whether by 
design or chance. A great number of vessels, richly laden, fell into 
the power of Arnold. This first success obtained, the English, seeing 
no movement made in their favor, and observing, on the contrary, the 
most menacing dispositions among the inhabitants, decided for retreat. 
It was signalized by the most horrible devastations. This expedition 
kvas, on their part, but a piratical inroad, absolutely without utility, 
in vain did they endeavor to make a great noise with their march, 
and their bloody executions in Connecticut ; Washington scarcely 
deigned to notice it. Unshaken in his prior designs, he knew per* 
fectly that whoever should triumph at Yorktown would have decided 
the whole of this campaign in his favor. Instead, therefore, of send- 
ing troops into Connecticut, he drew them all into Virginia. 

Of the two attempts made to succor Cornwallis, the naval battle, 
and the diversion against New London, neither had obtained its 
object. CUnton assembled all the principal oflicers of his army in 
council, in order to take their opinion upon the most prudent course 
to be pursued in the present circumstances. Admiral Digby had 
just arrived from Europe at New York, with three ships of the line, 
another ship of the same force, and several frigates had also repaireu 
thither from the West Indies. And although, notwithstandmg these 
different re-mforcements, the British fleet v^as still inferior to that ot 
France, yet the pressure of the peril, and the importance of Uie con- 
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juncture, detennined the British cominaDders to put to sea, and 
hasten to the relief of the besieged army. They would have wished 
not to defer an instant the execution of their resolution ; but the 
refitting of the ships damaged in the late engagement, constrained 
them to wait. They hoped, however, that nothing would detain 
them later than the fifth of October. This is what Clinton announced 
to Cornwallis in a dispatch written in ciphers, which, notwithstand- 
ing tlie extreme vigilance of the besiegers, reached him the twenty- 
ninth of September. This letter made such an impression upon tlie 
mind of Cornwallis, that he abandoned all his outposts and defenses, 
and withdrew entirely within the works of the place. This resolu* 
tion has been much censured by experienced military men ; and 
some even of the superior officers of the garrison, opposed it openly. 
Though the general-in-chief wrote that he had every reason to hope 
his re-inforcements would set sail from New York the fifth of Octo- 
ber, should not Cornwallis have reflected that a multitude of unfore^* 
seen causes might derange this plan ; in a word, that of all human 
enterprises, maritime expeditions are the most exposed to the acci- 
dents of fortune ? All his cares, all his efforts, should therefore have 
tended to prolong his defense ; and the outer works afforded him 
the means for it. They were sufficiently strong; nothing had been 
neglected in that respect, and the troops were numerous enough to 
man them suitably. Is it possible, therefore, not to disapprove the 
determination taken by Cornwallis to crowd his army into a town, or 
rather into an intrenched camp, the works of which were still imper- 
fect ? Except, perhaps, upon the declivity of the hill towards the 
river, the British troops were exposed on all sides to be raked by the 
artillery of the enemy. 

It may be presumed that in contracting his defenses, the British 
general flattered himself this apparent indication of fear would re« 
double the temerity of the French, and that by rushing immediately 
to the assault, they would place in his hands u certain and decisive 
victory. But Washington was as prudent as intrepid ; and the 
French generals, in those distant regions, showed themselves with 
teason extremely sparing of the blood of their soldiers. An unani- 
mous sentiment, moreover, repulsed every measure that could render 
doubtful an enterprise having such fair pretensions to be considered 
as certain. It was therefore resolved lo open trenches, and to carry 
on the si^;e in form, before attempting any attack with open force 
against the body of the place. 

Yorktown, as we have already said, is situated upon the right bonk 
of the river York. Its narrow circuit now comprised the definitive 
late of all the war. The English had surrounded it with fortifications 
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of different kmds. On the right or upper part, they had waUed it 
with a chain of redoubts, curtained one to another by a parq)et and 
palisade. The redoubts were fraized and paUaaded, and were 
covered besides by abattis and breastworks. A morassy rayine 
extended along the front of these works. The besieged had erected 
upon it another large redoubt with palisades and ditch ; this was the 
strongest side of the place. In front, that is, in the center of the 
circuit of the place, before which the m(H^tfs became inundated, the 
defenses consisted in a line of strong palisades, and in batteries which 
commanded the dikes over which it was necessary to cross the ravine. 
Upon the left flank of this front had been constructed a horn work, 
in like manner defended by a ditch and palisade ; and although not 
yet entirely completed, it was in such forwardness as already to have 
opened several embrasures. As to the left, or lower part, it was 
likewise fortified with redoubts and batteries interhnked by an 
earthen parapet. Two other smaller, and not yet ^finished redoubts, 
had been erected at a certain distance without towards the country, 
in order the more effectually to cover this side, against which it was 
presumed the principal attack would be directed. The adjacent 
ground was flat, or furrowed by ravines, and consequently favorable 
to the besiegers. The space comprised within the fortifications was 
extremely circumscribed, and afforded no safety to the garrison. 
Upon the opposite side of the river, the village of Gloucester had been 
surrounded with earthen works, furnished with artillery where the 
position admitted ; but these works were of little impoi:tance. The 
trenches were opened by the allied armies in the night, between the 
sixth and seventh of October. Notwithstanding the violent fire of 
the besieged, they pushed their works with so much perseverance, 
that soon they had completed their first parallel, erected the batteries, 
and covered them with little less than a hundred pieces of heavy 
ordnance. The thickest walls could not have withstood the shock of 
so heavy a fire, much less those of Yorktown, which were not com 
pleted. So far were they from that state, that the British troops were 
not less employed in their construction under the fire of the enemy, 
than they were in their defense. In a few days most of their guns 
were silenced, their defenses in many places ruined, and the shells 
reached even the ships in the harbor, where the Charon of forty-four 
guns, with some of the transports, were burnt It was manifest that 
valor was impotent against so formidable means of attack, and, conse- 
quently, thiat the defensecould notbeof longduration. The artillery 
of the Americans was commanded by general Knox, who in this siege, 
as in all the other actions of the war, displayed the talents of a 
consummate ^igineer. He had formed his cannoniers with such 
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success, that the French themselves were astonished at the preeisKNi 
of tneir maneuTers. 

In the midst of so manj perils, Corawalfis received a dispatch from 
Clinton, which held out the hope that if the winds and unforeseen 
accidents did not prevent, the reUef would sail from New York the 
twelfth of October. He reminded him, however, that a plan of this 
nature was subject to a thousand unlucky casualties ; that he wished^ 
therefore, to be informed if it was- deemed possiUe to hold out till 
the middle of November ; his intention, in the contrary case, bein^ 
to march himself by way of the land, and to fall upon Philadelphia. 
He could not, doubtless, have undertaken a more efficacious diver- 
sion in favor of the besieged. Such were the formal promises of 
general Clinton to lord Cornwallis. How, it may be asked, could 
the English have deceived themselves so grossly with respect to the 
time necessary for the reparation of their ships, that instead of de- 
parting from New York the fifth of October, as they had announced, 
they did not make sail until the nineteenth ? This miscalculation 
seems difficult to be accounted for. It is certain only that the 
promise of succors, and their unexpected delay, occasioned the loss 
of the army. In the firm expectation of being soon relieved, Corn- 
wallis persisted in his defense, and thus abstained from resorting to 
the means of safety that were in his power. If it be just to acknowl- 
edge a motive of excuse for his conduct in the first letter, by which 
Clinton assured him that the fleet would set sail the fifth of October, 
it will still remun very difficult to justify the resolution to which he 
adhered, when he had been apprised by a second dispatch, that the 
squadron could not put to sea until the twelfth, a dispatch which left 
room fot* doubts even with respect to that. Among the principal 
officers of the garrison commanded by lord Cornwallis, there 
were not wanting those who advised him to evacuate a place 
so Tittle susceptible of a long defense, and to transport his army 
suddenly to the lefl side of the river, where there was still left 
him a way to escape from the fate that menaced him. They urged 
him to withdraw in the night to Gloucester with the greater part of 
his army. This passage might be effected easily with the shipping 
that lay in the harbor. The superiority of force, and the surprise ol 
an unexpected attack, precluded all doubt of their being able to dis- 
perse the corps of M. de Choisy, who invested Gk)ucester. The 
British army would thus find itself in that fertile country which is 
situated between the York and the Rappahanock. Not having yet 
been made 4he seat of war, it was sure to nSord horses and provision 
in abundance. By forced marches it would be possible to gain an 
hundred miles upon the enemy, and to protect the retreat by a rear 
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guard ()( three thousand picked men, both infantry and cavahy 
Once masters of the country beyond the York, they would be at 
Gbcrty to march upon Philadelphia, and there join general Clinton 
who would have repaired thither through New Jersey, or to bend 
their course towards the Carolinas, keeping the upper route, in order 
to pa^ the rivers above the points where they divide into several 
branches. Either of these ways oflfered some hope of safety, since 
Wasliington, for want of shipping, would not be able to cross the 
river soon enough to follow the British army ; and not knowing the 
direction it would have taken, he would be obliged to divide hib- 
troops into several detachments. And even in the supposition that 
he was apprised in time of their march, his pursuit would not be 
promf)t enough to come up with them ; since lodgings and subsist- 
ence for so numerous an army must necessarily fail him. * By 
remaining here,' added the partisans of this opinion, * we devote 
ourselves to certain destruction ; by opening ourselves a passage, we 
may yet find safety. We shall, in any event, have the consolation of 
thinking that so magnanimous an attempt will shed new lustre upon 
the arms of the king. If it is fated that so gallant an army cannot 
escape captivity, let this not be till after it has exerted its utmost 
force to avert it, and after having acquired an honored name and 
bright fame among the brave ! ' 

Lord Corm^-allis, whatever might have been his motives, would 
never listen to these salutary counsels ; he persisted in his deter- 
mination to defend himself behind walls that were indefensible 
Perhaps he persuaded himself that he could prolong his resistance 
until the arrival of relief, and thus escape the blame to which he 
exposed himself on the part of his sovereign, in hazarding his 
army by an attempt to retreat. Perhaps, also, the uncertainty of 
saving it by this resource, appeared to him as great as that of the 
arrival of succors. But whatever was the private opinion of the 
British general, it could have no influence upon that fatal issue which 
was rapidly approaching. The besiegers had already commenced 
the labors of the second parallel, and their activity seemed to increase 
every day. They were now hv* three hundred yards from the place. 
The English endeavored to airest them by a deluge of bombs and 
halls. But the artillery of the hrst parallel kept up so heavy a fire, 
that the besieged, far from being able to interrupt the labors of the 
second, soon beheld all their batteries upon their left flank dismount- 
ed» This event was the more prejudicial to them, as it was against 
that very part that the allies directed their principal attack. In order 
to complete their trenches, it remained for them to dislodge the Eng- 
lish from the two advanced redoubts of whit b we have made mention 
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above. Washington gave orders that they should be carried by* 
assault. With a view of exciting emulation between the two nationSj 
the attack on the redoubt upon the right was committed to the 
Americans, and of the other to the French. The American detach- 
ment Was commanded by the marquis de la Fayette and by colonel 
Hamilton, aid-de-camp of the commander in chief, a young man of 
the highest expectation. They were accompanied by colonel Lau* 
rens, son of the former president of congress, who was at that time 
confined in the tower of London. He was also a youth of the fairest 
hope, and would infallibly havefurnishedabrilliantcareer if an un 
timely death had not snatched him from his family, and from hU 
country. The baron de Viomesnil, the count Charles de Damas. 
<ind the count de Deux Fonts, commanded the French. The 
commanders addressed their soldiers a short exhortation to in- 
flame their courage ; they represented that this last effort would * 
bring them to the term of their glorious toils. The attack was 
oxtremely impetuous. On its success depended in a great meas- 
ure that of the siege. Relying entirely upon their bayonets, the 
Americans advanced with unloaded arms ; they passed the abattis 
and palisades without waiting to remove them. The English, as- 
lonished at so much audacity, attempted in vain to put themselves 
upon defense. The humanity of the conquerors equaled their 
courage. They granted life to all those who demanded it, notwith- 
jtanding the cruelties recently committed at New London. Young 
JLaurens gained great credit upon this occasion, and personally took 
the commanding officer prisoner. The loss was very moderate 
on both sides. The redoubt upon the left cost more efforts ; but at 
length, the French chasseurs and grenadiers, animated by the exam* 
pie of their chiefs, carried it with the bayonet. This double conquest 
was no less useful to the allies than it was honorable for their arm?. 
Washington presented the two regiments of Gatinois and Deux Pontf , 
who had contributed to it, with the two pieces of cannon which they 
had taken. The besieged made no attempt to recover the two 
redoubts. The besiegers hastened to include them in the second 
parallel, which before the next morning was entirely conpleted. 
The situation of the garrison was become so critical, that it could no 
longer hope for safety. Comwallis foresaw perfectly, that when the 
besiegers should have opened the fire of the batteries of their second 
parallel, all means of resistance would fail him. The greater part 
of his artillery was dismounted, broken, or otherwise disabled ; the 
walls were crumbled into the ditches; in a word, almost all the de* 
fenses were rased. Having lost the use of his heavy artillery, tlic 
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British commander gave with difficulty some si^Ti of resistance by 
firing at intervals with his howitzers and small mortars. 

In this state of things Cornwallis, in order to retard as much ai 
was in his power the completion of the batteries upon the second 
parallel, resolved to reach them by a vigorous sortie. . He did nol 
flatter himself, however, that even by this expedient he should be able 
to extricate himself from the alarming position he was in, nor yet to 
protract his defense for any considerable space of time. He wrote 
to general Clinton, that being exposed every moment to an assault 
in ruined works, and an almost open town, with a garrison weakened 
by sickness, the distress of Yorktown was such that he could not 
recommend to the fleet and army to run any great risk in endeavor- 
in^ to save it. 

Meanwhile a detachment sallied from the place, on the night of 
the sixteenth of October, under the conduct of colonel Abercrom- 
bie. They deceived the enemy by answering as Americans ;' and 
having penetrated to the second parallel, made themselves masters of 
two batteries, the one French and the other American. The French, 
who had the guard of that part of the intrenchment, sufiered con- 
siderably. The English spiked eleven {Meces of cannon, and woald 
have done much more mischief, if the viscount de Noailles had not 
charged them furiously, and driven them before him into the town. 
Thb sortie was not of the least advantage to the besieged. The 
cannon, which were hastily spiked, were soon again rendered fit for 
service. 
' The fire of the place was entirely extinct. • Scarcely did it throw 
from time to time acohorn shell into the camp of the besiegers ; and 
this last source of defense was nearly expended. The garrison was 
sensibly enfeebled by disease ; fatigue and discouragement over- 
whelmed even the soldiers who remained for service. All hope 
was vanished ; an assault must prove irremediable. Straitened 
on all sides, Cornwallis was constrained to resort to new expe- 
dients. He had recourse to a measure which he ought to have 
embraced before it was too late ; and that was, to pass the ri\*er 
suddenly with his garrison, and to try fortune upon the opposite bank. 
He reflected, that even if it was not in his power to escape the enemy 
entirely, he had at least the hope of retarding the moment of liis 
surrender ; and that, in any event, the allies occupied in pursuing him, 
would not so soon have it in their power to turn their thoughts and 
arms upon new enterprises. The boats are prepared ; the troops 
embark ; they leave behind the baggage, the sick and wounded, and 
a feeble detachment, in order to capitulate for the town's people, 
with a letter from Cornwallis to Washington, recommending to tbtt 
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generosity of the conqueror tl^ persons not in a oondttion t<> be 
removed. Already a part of the troops are landed at Gloucester 
Point ; another embarks ; the third division only is waited for ; a 
perfect calm prevails in the air and upon the waters ; every thing seeoK 
ed to favor the design of the British commander. But all of a sud* 
den, at that critical moment of hope, apprehension and danger, arose 
a violent storm of wind and rain, and all was lost. The boats were 
all driven down the river, and the army, thus weakened and divided, 
was involved in a state of the most imminent dai^er. The day be* 
gaa to appear. The besiegers opened a tremendous fire from aH 
their batteries ; the bombs showered copiously even into the river. 
But the tempest, in the meantime, had abated; the boats were able- 
to return, and the English, finding this last way of safety interdicted^ 
them by inexorable fortune, came bai^, not without new perils, to» 
that shore, where a certain death or an inevUable captivity awaited 
them. Again in Yorktown, Cornwallis being sensible that his 
position was now past all rei)iedy, and preferring the life of Us brave- 
troops to the honor they might have acquired in a murderous and 
desperate assault, sent a flag to Washington, proposing a cessation o£ 
arms for twenty-four hours, and that commissioners might be appoint 
ed on both sides for settling the terms of capitulation. The Amer- 
ican general was not disposed to grant so long a time, on accouni 
of the possible arrival of British succors. He answered, that he 
could only grant a truce of two hours ; and that during this interval 
he should expect the propositions of the British commander. Com* 
wallis was desirous that bk troops might obtain the lUberty of return^ 
ing to their respective countries, the English to England, the Qer* 
mans into Germany, upon giving their parole not to bear arms againsi 
France or America until exchanged. He demanded, besides, the 
regulation of the interests of those Americans, who, having followed 
the British army, found themselves involved in its fate. Both of. 
these conditions were alike refused ; the first, because it was not in- 
tended to kave the king of England at liberty to employ his captive 
regiments in the home garrisons ; the second, becatfis."?^ it was a oi^ 
afiair, and not within the competence of the military eommanders 
As to this last article, Cornwallis prosecuted the negotiation of it 
witli so much ardor, that he at length obtained permission to dispatch 
the sloop Bonetta to New York, with the privilege of passing without 
search oi visit, he being only answerable that tiie number of persons 
she conveyed should be accounted for as prisoners of war upon 
exchange. After various discussions, the two hostile generals barring 
agreed upon the terms of capitulation, the commissioners charged 
with drawing it up convened in a habitation near the civefi called 
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Moore's bouee ; they were, on tbe part of the EngUdi, the coloneb 
Diindas and Rots ; on tbe part of the allies, the viscount de NoaiUes 
and colonel Laurens Tbe posts of York and Gloucester were sur- 
rendered on the nineteenth of October. The land forces became 
prisoners to America, and tbe seamen to France. The officers 
retained their arms and baggage. The soldiers were to be kept 
together as much as possible in regiments, and to be cantoned in 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania ; a part of the officers engaged 
to accompany the corps into the interior of the country ; the others 
were at liberty to go upon parole either to En^and or New York. 
The Bonetta, on her return from that city, was to be delivered to 
the count de Grasse. All the shipping and naval munitions were 
put into the hands oi the French. The British flotilla consisted of 
two frigates, the Guadaloupe and Fowey, besides about twenty trans 
ports ; twenty others had been burnt during the siege. The Amer- 
icans had for their portion the field artillery. They found in York- 
town and Gloucester a hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, the 
greater part brass, and eight mortars. The number of prisoners, 
• exclusive of seamen, amounted to upwards of seven thousand. Out 
of this number, more than two thousand were wounded or sick. 
'The besieged had about five hundred and fifty slain ; but they lost 
no officer of note except major Ckxrhrane. On the side of the be- 
^megers, about four hundred and fifty were killed or wounded. 

When the garrison had deposited their arms, they were conducted 
to the places of their destination. The talents and bravery displayed 
in this siege by the allies, won them an immortal glory; and they 
rstill enhanced it by the humanity and generosity with which they 
treated their prisoners. The French officers, in particular, honored 
themselves by the most delicate behavior. They seemed to have 
no other cares but that of consoling the vanquished by every mark 
of the most sympathising interest. Not content with professions, 
they made the English the most pressing ofiers of money, both pub- 
lic and private. Lord Comwallis in his public letters aduiowledged 
in warm terms the magnanimity of this conduct. 

The fete of Yorktown and its defenders was thus decided, when 
the twenty-fourth of October, the British fleet, con^sting of twenty- 
five sail of the line, with two of fifty guns and several frigates, ap- 
peared at the entrance of the Chesapeake. It had made sail from 
New York the nfaieteenth, the day of tbe capitulation ; it brought a 
eorps of seven thousand men to tbe succor of Cornwallis* Upon 
positive intelligence of the catastrophe of Yorktown, the British 
commanders, filled with grief and eonsternationy re-conducted their 
foroes to Mw York- 
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At the news of so glorious^ so important a victoiy, transportJi of 
exuhation broke out from one extremity of America to the other. 
The remembrance of past evils gave place, in all minds, to the most 
brilliant hopes. Nobody dared longer to doubt of independence 
If the victory of Saratoga had produced the alliance with France, 
that of Yorktown was to have the effect of establishing, on an unshak- 
en basis, the liberty of the American people. If the one had been 
the cause of the successes of the war, the other was about to create 
the blessings of an honorable peace. In all patis of the United 
States* solemn festivals and rejoicings celebrated the triumph of 
American fortune and the downfall of that of the enemy. The 
names of Washington, of Rochambeau, de Grasse, la Fayette, 
resounded every where. To the unanimous acclaim of the people, 
the congress joined the authority of its decrees. It addressed thanks 
to the generals as well as to the officers and soldiers of the victori- 
.JUS army. It ordained, that there should be erected at Yorktown of 
Virginia, a marble column, adorned with emblems of the alliance 
bet^ireen the United States and the king of France, and inscribed 
with a succinct narrative of the surrender of the earl Cornwallis. It 
decreed, that Washington should be presented with two stands of 
British colors ; the count de Rochambeau with two pieces of can- 
non, and that his most christian majesty should be requested to per- 
mit the count de Grasse to accept a like present. The congress 
repaired in body to the principal church of Philadelphia, to render 
their joyful thanksgivings to the most high God for the recent victory. 
By a special decree, the thirteenth of December was appointed to 
be observed as a day of prayer and acknowledgment for so signal 
an evidence of the divine protection. 

The demonstrations of public gratitude towards the captain-general, 
were not confined to these honors. The provincial assemblies, the 
universities, the literary societies, addressed him the sincere homage 
of their felicitations and admiration. He answered with exemplary 
modesty, that he had done no more than what his duty required of 
him ; he was eloquent in extolling the valor of the army, and the 
efficacious assistance of an ally no less generous than powerful. 

Washington would have wished so to profit of the conjuncture as 
to expel the British entirely from the American continent He 
meditated in particular the recovery of Charleston. His design 
might have been put in execution, if the count de Grasse had been 
at liberty to remain longer upon the American coasts ; but the express 
orders of his government recalled him to the West Indies. He made 
sail for those islands the fifth of November, taking with him the corps 
which had served under the marquis de St. Simon.* The troops 
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which had reduced Yorktown Were marched in part upon the banlcB 
of the Hudson, to watch the motions of Clinton, who had still a great 
force at New York. The rest were sent to the Carolinas to re-in- 
force general Greene, and confirm the authority of congress in those 
\ provinces. The Enghsh totally evacuated the open country, and 
withdrew behind the walls of Charleston and Savannah. The mar- 
quis de la Fayette embarked about the same time for Europe, beai - 
ing with him the affection and the regrets of the Americans. The 
congress, while testifying their high satisfaction with his 8er\ices, 
prayed him to advocate the interests of the United States with the 
Frcncii iiiinistry, and to recommend them especially to the benevo 
lenoe of his most christian majesty. Washington repaired to Phila- 
delphia, where he had frequent conferences with the congress upon 
military operations, and the business of the state. Thanks to his 
cares and activity, the service of the war department was secured for 
the following year much earlier than it had ever been before. 

Such was the termination of the campaign of Virginia, which was 
well nigh being that of all the American war. The disaster of York- 
town so prostrated the British power upon that continent, that thence- 
forth the English, utterly despairing of being able to re-establish it, 
abandoned all idea of acting offensively, and thought only of defend- 
ing themselves, \yith the exception of strong places, or countries 
accessible to their powerful navy, such as the province of New York, 
the contiguous islands, and the cities of Charleston and Savannah, all 
the territory was recovered into the power of congress. Thus, by a 
sudden reverse of fortune, the victors became vanquished ; thus those, 
who, in the course of a cruel war, had learned from their enemies 
themselves how to wage it, made such proficiency in the art as in 
tlieir turn to give lessons to their masters. 

The arms of England were not more fortunate in the West Indies 
than they had been upon the American continent. The marquis de 
Bouitle was informed that the governor of St. Eustatius, relying upon 
the strength of the island, or upon the absence of the fleet of the 
count de Grasse, kept a very negligent guard. Without loss of time 
he embai'ked, at MartinicO, twelve hundred regular troops with some 
militia in three frigates, one corvette and four smaller armed vessels. 
He sailed immediately for St. Eustatius. To confirm theenemy in 
{JxeX profound security to which he abandoned himself, he gave out 
that he was going to meet the French armament on its return from 
America. He appeared in sight of the island the twenty-fifth of 
November. But formidable obstacles awaited him there; an 
unusually rough sea not only prevented him from landing all his 
troops, but even rendered it impracticable for the frigates to approach 
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the shore, and the boats were dashed ia pieces against the rocks. 
The activity of the marquis de Bouille enabled him, after unprece- 
dented efforts, to put ashore four hundred soldiers of the Irish legion 
with the chasseurs of two French regiments. This detachment, 
separated from the rest of the troops by the fury of the sea, was 
exposed to the most imminent danger ; it was about to encounter a 
garrison consisting of seven hunared veteran soldiers. But the 
marquis de Bouille, with the presence of mind that characterizied 
him, immediately took the only determination that could lead him to 
success ; and that was to push rapidly forward, and seize by surprise 
what he was in no condition to carry by force. He appeared unex- 
pectedly under the walls of the fortress ; such was his celerity, and 
such the negligence of the enemy, that he found a part of the garrison 
exercising in full security upon the esplanade. The day had but 
just commenced. The rest of the soldiers were dispersed in the 
barracks and houses. Deceived by the red coats of the Irish, the 
garrison took them at (irst for English ; they were first made sensible 
of their error by a discharge of musketry, at half portico, which killed 
fceveral, and wounded a great number. They were thrown into con- 
fusion ; governor Cockbume, who returned at this moment from a 
promenade on horseback, came up, on hearing the strange noise, 
and was made prisoner. Meanwhile, the French chasseurs had 
pushed rapidly behind the English, and had alrecuiy reached the gate 
of the fortress. The English rushed into it tumultuously, and 
attempted to raise the drawbridge; but the French, still more 
prompt, threw themselves in pell mell with them. Surprised upon 
all points, and unable to rally, the garrison laid down arms and sur- 
rendered. Thus the island of St. Eustatius fell into the power of 
the French. The booty they made was immense ; twenty pieces of • 
cannon were the fruit of victory. A million of livres, which had been 
put in sequestration by the English, was forthwith restored by the 
generous victor to the Dutch, from whom it had been wrested. 
Governor Cockburne claimed a' sum of two hundred and sixty-four 
thousand livres as belon^ng to him personally ; it was assigned him 
%vith the same liberality. But the marquis de Bouille thought he 
had right to distribute among his troops sixteen hundred thousand 
!ivres appertaining to admiral Rodney, general Vaughan and otlier 
British officers ; as being the produce of the sales they had made at 
St. Eustatius. Thus M. de la Motte Piquet, at first, then the mar- 
quis de Bouille, stripped the plunderers of this island of the riches 
they had amassed in it ; they had scarcely any thing left of all theit 
spoik. The neighboring islands of Saba and St. Martin came like- 
wise the next day into the power of the French. 
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1783. Id the commencement of the following month of TebTnarfy 
a squadron of seven light Yesseb armed for war, under the command 
of the count de Kersaint, recovered to Holland the colonies of Deme- 
rary, Issequibo and Berbice ; so that all the conquests of admiral 
Rodney, on which the British nation had founded the most brilliant 
hopes of mercantile advantage, were wrested from it with as much 
promptitude and facility as they had been made. As to France, the 
|>reservation of the Cape of Good Hope, and the retaking of the 
Dutch colonies in America, acquired her the reputation of a faithful 
and disinterested ally, and thus considerably increased the number of 
her partisans in Holland. After the conquest of St. Eustatius, the 
return of the count de Grasse decided the French to follow up their 
victories. Their superiority, both in land and naval forces, authorized 
them, in effect, to entertain hopes of the most important successes. 
They directed their views at first towards the opulent island of Bat- 
badoes. Its position, to windward of all the others, renders it very 
proper for securing the domination of them. Twice they embarkea 
upon this expedition with all the means fitted to ensure its success, 
and twice they were driven back by contrary winds. It was neces- 
sary that the efforts of human valor should yield to the power of the 
elements. The French commanders then determined to attack the 
.'sland of St. Christophers, situated to leeward of Martinico. The 
^unt de Grasse arrived there the eleventh of January, with thirty - 
two sail of the line, and six thousand men, under the marquis de 
Bouille. The fleet anchored in the road of Basse Terre, and the 
troops were disembarked. The inhabitants of the iskmd were dis- 
contented mth the British government; they had always condemned 
the American war, aiid they considered themselves, besides, a^rieved 
by certain acts of parliament. Their indignation was extreme, 
moreover, that the merchandise which they deposited in the ware- 
houses of St. Eustatius, had been so shamefully pillaged by Rodney 
and Vaughan. Consequently, instead of taking arms against the 
French, they remained tranquil spectators of events. 

The British rctired from Basse Terre upon Brimstone Hill. Their 
forc^ consisted of seven hundred regulars, who werc afterwards joined 
by about three hundred militia. The governor of the islaiid was 
general Frazer, a very aged officer. The miKtia were commanded 
by general Shirley, governor of Antigua. Brimstone Hill is a steep 
and almost inaccessibL* rock. It rises upon the sea shore, not ftir 
frcun the little town of Sandy Hill, which is considered the second of 
the island, and situated about ten miles from Basse Terre, which is 
the capital. The fortifications constructed upon the sunmiit of Brim- 
stone Hill, were by no mean*! coi respondent to its natural strength. 
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They were, besides, too extensive to be susceptible of an efficient de- 
fense by so feeble a garrison* No sooner were the French disembarked, 
than they marched in four columns to invest the hill on all its bicoM 
at once. As the artillery of the place incommoded them exceeding- 
ly, they found themselves necessitated to proceed with much regular- 
ity and caution. They opened trenches, and covered themselves by 
breastwcks. They were almost entirely destitute of heavy artillery, 
the ship that bore it having foundered near Sandy Point. Their 
industry and patience, however, succeeded in recovering from the 
bottom of the sea the greater part of the pieces. They hastened 
also to procure them from the neighboring islands. They likewise 
made themselves masters of some heavy cannon at the foot of the 
mountain, which had been sent from En^and a long time before, and 
which, through the negligence of the governor, had not been carried 
into the fortress. Independent of this artillery, a considerable quan- 
tity of bombs and cannon-ball fell mto the power of the French 
Thus the arms and ammunition, sent by the British government for 
the defense of the island, were left to be employed for its reduction. 
The late surprise of St. Eustatius ought, however, to have put the 
commandant of St. Christophers upon the alert. 

The French, thus finding themselves provided with the apparatus 
necessary for their operations, established themselves upon the most 
commanding of the neighboring heights, and began to batter the 
fortress. The garrison defended themselves valiantly, and with more 
effect than could have been expected from their smaH number. 

In the meantime, admiral Hood returned from the coasts of 
America to Cariisle bay, in the island of Barbadoes, with twenty-two 
^ail of tiie line. Upon intelligence of the peril of St. Christophers, 
notwithstanding the great inferiority of his force to that of the count 
de Grasse, he put to sea again immediately for the relief of the island 
attacked. He first touched at Antigua to take on board general 
Prescott with a corps of about two thousand men, and then sailed 
without delay for the road of Basse Terre, in St. Christophers. At 
the unexpected appearance of the British fleet, the count de Grasse 
instantly took his resolution ; he weighed anchor, and sailed forth- 
with to meet the enemy. His intention, in standing out of the liar- 
hor, was to put himself in condition to take advantage of the 
superiority of his force, and to prevent Hood from anchoring off 
Sandy Point, whence he might easily have thrown succors into the 
fort on Brimstone Hill. The British admiral, who observed the 
movements of his adversary, made a feint of intending to await the 
battle ; then, aP at once, fell back, in order to draw the count de 
Grasse more and more distant from the fort. As soon as ho hml 
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effected this object, availing himself of tlie swiftness of his ships and 
the advantage of the wind, he stood into tne bay of Basse Terre, and 
came to anchor in the same spot whence the French admiral had 
departed. This able maneuver was admired by the French them- 
selves. They followed, however, and with their van engaged that 
of the English, but to little effect. The count de Grasse afterwards 
presented himself with all his fleet at the entrance of the bay. 
The attack was extremely vigorous ; but the Britbh ships, lyinf 
fast at anchor in a line across the mouth of the harbor, afforded no 
assailable point. The French were unable to make the least efiec^ 
tive impression, and lost not a few men in the attempt. It was 
followed, however, by a second, which had no better success. The 
count de Grasse then renounced open force, and contented himself 
with cruising near enough to block up the British fleet in the bay, 
and protect the convoys of munitions which were on their way to him 
from Martinico and Guadaloupe. 

Admiral Hood, on finding that the French had given up all 
thoughts of disturbing him in his anchorage, put ashore general 
Prescott, with a corps of thirteen hundred men ; that general, having 
driven in a French post stationed in that part, encamped in a strong 
position upon the heights. He hoped to find some favorable occasion 
to succor the fortress. The strength of the place seemed to prom- 
ise him that general Frazer wouM be able to hold out still for a bng 
time. Admiral Hood, moreover, had received positive advice, that 
Rodney was not far off*, and that he had brought from Europe a 
re-inforcement of twelve sail of the line. It appeared to him impos- 
sible that after the junction of all the British forces, the count de 
Grasse, and still less the marquis de Bouille, should be able to keep 
the field. 

The capture of all the French troops then on shore was in his 
opinion an infallible event. But, in spite of all calculations, already 
the marquis de Bouille, having marched two thousand men against 
general Prescott, had compelled him to evacuate the island and 
re-embark precipitately. On the other hand, the French artillery 
kept up so terrible a fire against Brimstone Hill, that a number of 
breaches b^gan to open in the walls ; one^of them in the part fronting 
the French camp was already practicable. A general assault would 
inevitably carry the place. The governor did not think proper to 
await this terrible extremity. All hope being now extinct, he de- 
manded to capitulate. The conditions granted him were houoniDle 
for the soldiers, and advantageous for the inhabitants of the island. 
In consideration of their gallant defense, the generals Frazer and 
Shirley were left in perfect liberty upon their parole. The surrender 
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of Brimstone Hi!! placed the whole island of St. Christophers in the 
power of the French. Admiral Hood, therefore, had no longer a 
motive for maintaining his anchorage in the bay of Basse Terre ; 
and, moreover, his fleet was in some degree exposed there to the fire 
of the batteries which the French might have established upon the 
shore. Nor could he overlook the importance of effecting his junc 
tion with admiral Rodney, who was daily expected, and who perhaps 
was already arrived at Barbadoes. Retreat, however, was perilous 
in the presence of so formidable a force as the French fleet. But 
the cojijimcture admitted of no hesitatidh. Accordingly, in the ni^t 
that followed the capitulation, the French being four leagues off, tlic 
English cut their cables in order to get under way at the same 
time, and thus keep their ships more collected and together. This 
maneuver succeeded perfectly ; they gained Barbadoes without op- 
position. Great was their joy at meeting Rodney in that island, who 
had just arrived there with twelve sail of the line. The count do 
Grasse incurred, on this head, the most violent reproaches of negli- 
gence and excessive circumspection. It was maintained, l-hat he 
should have closely blockaded the British fleet in its anchorage, or 
attacked it at its departure, or else pursued it in its retreat. His 
pcutisans defended him, by alledging that he experienced an extreme 
scarcity of provisions ; that his ships were by no means so good 
sailers as those of the enemy, and finally, that he was under an 
absolute necessity of returning promptly to Martinico, in order to 
cover the arrival of convoys which were expected there from Eu- 
rope. However these things might be, ii remains demonstrated that 
the junction of the two British admirals produced, in the issue, an 
incalculable prejudice to the interests of France ; as the sequel of 
this history will sufiiciently evince. About the same time, the island 
of Montserrat surrendered to the arms of the counts de Barras and 
de Flechin. A few days after, the count de Grasse came to anchor 
at Martinico. 

\Ve have just seen the fortune of Great Britain depressed alike 
upon the American continent and in the West Indies. The arms of 
king George were not more successful in Europe than in the New 
World. His enemies had there also the gratification of witnessing 
the declension of his power. It was especially agreeable to Spain, 
who first gathered its fruits. The duke de Crillon, knowing with 
what ardor the Catholic king desired to have in his power the 
island of Mmorca, applied himself with the utmost zeal to the siege 
of fort St. Philip. All the resources of the art of war had been 
employed to reduce it ; a more formidable artillery had never been 
leveled against a place. But its natural strength, the immense 
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works wliich covered it, and the perseverance of the besi^ed, creat* 
ing apprehensions that the defense might be protracted still for a long 
time, the Spanish general had recourse to an expedient too little 
worthy of him. He attempted to seduce governor Murray, and to 
obtain by corruption what he despaired of carrying by force. He 
had, it is true, for this degrading step, the positive instructions of his 
government. General Murray repulsed the offers of his adversary 
with as much dignity as disdain. He reminded the duke de Crjllon, 
that when one of his valiant ancestors had been requested by his 
king to assassinate the duke de Guise, he had made him the answer 
that his descendant should also have made to those who had pre- 
sumed to commission him to attempt the honor of a man sprung from 
aUoodas illustrious as his own, or that of the Guises. He ended his 
letter with praying him to cease to write or offer parley, his resolution 
being to communicate with him no more, except at the point of the 
sword.* 

The duke de Crillon gave general Murray to understand, that he 
could not but honor him for his conduct ; that he rejoiced it had 
placed them both in that position which befitted them alike ; and 
that it had greatly increased the high esteem in which he had alwajrs 
held the governor. Meanwhile the situation of the besieged was 
become painful in the extreme. Notwithstanding the success of a 
vigorous sortie, in which they had dislodged the duke de Crillon from 
Cape Mola, where he had established his head-quarters, their weak- 
ness rendered this transitory triumph more hurtful to them than 
beneficial. The garrison would by no means have sufliced for the 
defense of so extensive fortifications, even if they had been free fi-om 
sickness. But very far from that was their condition. The seeds 
of the scurvy, with which they were infected, even before the opening 
of the siege, had developed themselves with a fury which increased 
from day to day. All who were seized with it either died, or be- 
came totally useless for the defense of the place. The causes of 
this mortal disease were principally the scarcity, or rather absqlute 
want of vegetables, the amassment of soldiers in the casemates, the 
horrible fetor which resulted from it, and the excessive fatigues of a 

* Henry XXL, despairing of being able to reduce the Duke of Guise, consulted tiM 
•nareschalfl d'Aumont, de Rambouilet and de Beauvais Nangis, who decided that eon 
sidering the impossibility of bringing that illustrious rebel to trial, it was necemarj to 
take him off by surprise. The king proposed to the celebrated Crillon to undertake tiM 
execution of this murder ; < I will not assassinate him, answered the hravtH cf tJu braWf 
but X will fight him. When a man is ready to give his life, he is master of that of 
another.' 

The affectation of general Murray in vaunting in his answer the nobility of hk ongm, 
grew out of his pretending to have descended fitom the earl of Murray, natuztl mm of 
Jtaofm V. and brother of Mary Stuart 
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senrice almost without remission. To tbe scarvy, as if no* rjfficient 
of itself to exterminate the unhappy garrison, putrid fevers and the 
dysentery united their destructive rage. Overwhelmed by so many 
evils, these intrepid warriors piqued themselves upon braving them* 
Those who were already attacked with pestilential maladies, dissem- 
bled their sufferings, for fear of not being admitted to share tbe perils 
of their comrades. Theur ardor had survived their bodily strength ; 
some of theuKwere seen to expire under arms. 

Nature at length triumphed over the firmness of these generous 
spirits. In the beginning of Februaiy, the garrison found itself so 
diminished, that there remained only six hundred and sixty men 
capable of any sort of service ; and, even of this number, the most 
part were tainted with the scurvy . It was to be feared lest the ene« 
my, apprised of this disastrous state of things, might precipitate his 
attacks, and carry the place by storm. There was the more founda* 
tion for such an apprehension, as the artillery had already ruined the 
greater part of the upper defenses. Scarcely did there remain a 
few pieces of cannon in a serviceable state, and the fire of the enemy 
was still unremitting. 

In a situation so utterly hopeless, to resist any longer would have 
been rather the delirium of a senseless obstinacy, than the eflfifect of a 
generous constancy. Murray accepted a capitulation, the tenor of 
which was honorable for his garrison. He was allowed all the nonors 
of war ; the British troops were to be sent to England as prisoners 
upon parole ; all the foreigners had permission to return to their 
countries with their effects ; the Minorcans, who had adhered to the 
British party, were left at liberty to remain in the island in the undis« 
turbed enjoyment of their possessions. When the remains of this 
valiant garrison evacuated fort St. Philip, they had more the appear- 
ance of specters than of men. 

They marched through the French and Spanish armies, which 
were drawn up fronting each other, and formed a lane for their pas- 
sage. They consisted of no more than six hundred old decrepit 
soldiers, one hundred and twenty of the royal artillery, two hundred 
seamen, and about fifty Corsicans, Greeks, Turks and Moors. The 
victors manifested compassion for the fate of their prisoners ; they 
could not refuse them even a tribute of admiration, when, arrived 
at the place where they laid down their arms, they heard them 
declare, while lifting up to heaven their eyes bathed in tears, thai 
they had surrendered them to God alone. The humanity of the 
French and Spaniards was highly conspicuous, and worthy of last- 
ing praise. Yielding to the most generous emotions, the common 
soldiers of the two nations were forward to administer refreshments 
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and consolatious to their unfortunate enemies. The duke and count 
d? Crillon, as well as the baron de Falkenhayn> commander of the 
French troops, signalized themselves by the most feeling and delicate 
attentions. Such actions and conduct cast abroad a pleasing 
shade, which serves to soften the horrors of war, and to hide and 
alleviate its calamities ; should they not also mitigate the fury of 
national rivalships and animosities ? 

Thus did the island of Minorca return to the dominion of Spain, 
after it had been in the possession of Great Britain for upwards of 
seventy years. 

The news of so many and so grievous disasters, and especially 
that of Yorktown, produced in England a general consternation, 
accompanied by an earnest desire of a new order of things. The 
length of the war was already become wearisome to all ; the enor- 
mous expenses it had occasioned, and which it still exacted, were 
viewed with disquietude and alarm. The late reverses still increased 
this universal discontent ; and with the diminution of the hope of 
victory was strengthened in all the impatience for the return of peace. 
The possibility of resuming the offensive upon the American conti- 
nent, and of re-establishing there, by dint of arms, the sovereignty of 
Great Britain, was now considered as a chimera. The secret machi- 
nations in order to divide the people of America, the terror and 
barbarity of the Indians, the attempts of treason, the destruction ot 
commerce, the falsification of bills of credit, odious means to which 
the British ministers had resorted, and even the victories of their 
generals, all had failed of wresting from the Americans tlie smallest 
indication of a disposition to resume their ancient yoke. If such had 
been their constancy, when their ship, battered by the tempests, seem- 
ed hastening to the bottom, how could it be hoped to see them bend, 
while the most propitious gales were conducting them into the wished- 
for port ? It was self-evident that henceforth the war of America 
could have no other object but that of obtaining the mo$t honorable 
conditions possible, after having acknowledged independence. On 
the other hand, the immense losses sustained in the West Indies, 
gave occasion for fear lest they might be followed by others still more 
afflicting. The most anxious apprehensions were entertained for 
Jamaica, against which the house of Bourbon seemed ready to dis- 
play the entire apparatus of its power. The fall of a place of such 
importance as fort St. Philip, and the loss of the whole island of 
Minorca, inspired doubts for Gibraltar itself. 

The people, always the same every where, imputed these disas- 
ters, not to the contrariety of fortune, but to the incapacity of minis- 
ters. Their adversaries, both within parliament and without, rdiscd 
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the most violent clamors. They exclaimed, that such were the fore- 
seen results of ministerial infatuation and obstinacy. They demanded 
with vociferation the immediate dismission of these perverse and 
imbecile servants of the crowi\; they affirmed, that it was urgent to 
prevent those who had brought the country to the brink of a preci- 
pice, from plunging it headlong down it by the last frantic shock ; 
that there was no chance of safety but in removing instantly those 
senseless instigators of a fatal war. These cries of hatred coincided 
with the prevailing spirit ; they were echoed with unanimity by the 
discontented multitude. Besides, it escaped no one that since the 
course of things had created the necessity of entering into negotia- 
tion with the Americans, and of acknowledging their independence, 
it was not suitable that those who had at first so highly exasperated 
them by their laws, and afterwards had imbittered them to the utmost 
by a barbarous war, should undertake to treat with them. The work 
of a durable pacification appeared kttle proper to be confided to 
hands which had fanned the fire of war. Already general Conway, 
by a very eloquent speech, pronounced the twenty-second of Febru- 
ary, in the house of commons, had moved and obtained that his 
majesty should be entreated to command his ministers not to persist 
any longer in the attempt to reduce the colonies to obedience by 
means of force, and by continuing the war upon the American con- 
tinent He did more ; in the sitting of the fourth of March, he 
proposed and carried a resolution, purporting that those who should 
advise the king to continue the war upon the continent of North 
America, should be declared enemies of the sovereign and of the 
country. From this moment, the leading members of the privy 
council, the center and source of all great deliberations, perceived 
that it was full time to resort to the usual remedy of a change of 
ministry. The general attention was excited to the highest degree. 
At length, the twentieth of March, the earl of Surrey having moved 
in the house of commons that the king should be supplicated to 
change his ministers, lord North rose, and declared with dignity that 
it was superfluous to spend any more time u]x>n this subject, since it 
had already occupied the attention of his majesty, who would shortly 
make known his new choice.- 'Before I take leave of this house,' 
added lord North, < I feel it a duty to return it thanks for the support 
and favor it has afforded me during so long a course of years, and in 
so many trying situations. It will be easy to give me a successor, 
endowed with a greater capacity, of better judgment, and more qual- 
ified for his situation ; but it will not be equally so to find a man 
more zealous for the interests of his country, more loyal to the sov- 
ereign, and more attached to the constitution. I hope the new ser- 
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vasts of the crown, whoever they may be, will take aoch 
as shall effectually extricate the oountiy from its present difficulties, 
and retrieve its fortune at home and abroad. I should declare, u 
retiring, that I am ready to answer to my country for all the acts of 
my administration. If it is wished to undertake the investigation 
of ray conduct, I offer myself to undergo it.' 

The new ministers were selected from among those members of 
the two houses of parliament, who had shown themselves the most 
favorable to the pretensions of the Americans. The marquis of 
Rockingham was appointed first lord of the treasury ; the earl of 
Shelbume and Mr. Fox secretaries of state ; lord John Cavendish 
chancellor of the exchequer. Admiral Keppel was at the same 
time created viscount and first lord of the admiralty. So great was 
the exultation caused by this event, particularly in the city of Lon- 
don, that it was feared the people of that capitol, would, according 
to their custom, break out into some blamable excesses. Every 
body felt assured that the end of the war was at hand, and that of 
all the calamities it had caused. Ail that was desired Mras, that the 
conditions of peace might be honorable. Accordmgly the partisans 
of the new ministers were earnest in their prayers that some favora- 
ble event might gloriously repair the checks which the British arms 
bad received towards the ck«e of the past, and in the conmieDce* 
Bient of the present year. 
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1732. The belligerent powers, in order to execute the plans 
they had formed in the beginning of the present year, only waited 
the completion of their preparations, the return of spring, and the 
fitness of occasion. Alike weary of a long war, all had the same 
persuasion that this campaign was to be decisive. Nor were they 
ignorant that it is at the moment of peace that reverses have the 
most fatal consequences, as there no longer remains either time or 
hope for retrieving them. Under these considerations, each of the 
powers at war redoubled vigilance and efTorts, in order to secure the 
definite triumph of its arms. The allied courts directed their 
views especially upon the domination of the European seas, the 
reduction of Gibraltar, and the conquest of Jamaica. The French 
were in the highest degree solicitous to transmit succors to their 
establishments in the East Indies, where, notwithstanding the valor 
and distinguished ability displayed by M. de SufTren, in several hard 
fought engagements with admiral Hughes, their afiairs were in a 
state of declension ; and already two Dutch places of great impor- 
tance, Trincomale and Negapatam, were fallen into the power of the 
English. The attention of the allies had therefore two principal 
objects ; to defend their own possessions, and to seize those of the 
enemy. 

It was agreed that the Dutch and Spanish fleets should effect their 
junction with the French in the port of Brest. This mighty armada 
was afterwards to scour the open sea, and clear it of all hostile force 
from the straits of Gibraltar to the coasts of Norway. It was intend* 
ed that the ships of the line should blockade the squadrons of the 
enemy in all the channels and ports, while the frigates and other 
light vessels should intercept the convoys, and utterly ruin the com- 
merce of the English. The views of the allies extended yet farther ; 
they hoped by incessantly spreading new alarms upon the coasts of 
Great Britain, that some opportunity might present itself for making 
descents, ravaging the country, and even for striking still more 
important blows, according to circumstances. They proceeded with 
the greatest zeal to the execution of their designs ; the junction of 
their armaments was to present a powerful mass of sixty sail of the 
line, besides a prodigious number of frigates and sloops of war. The 
English were very far from possessing means suflicient to withstaiid 
so formidable a display of forces. Accordingly, the alKed courts 
entertained not the least doubt but that their arms would be as sac- 
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cessful in the West Indies and Europe, in this year's campaign, as 
they Imd been in the last upon the American continent. A glorious 
pe^ce must, they felt assured, inevitably result from these decisive 
successes. 

On the other hand, the new members of the British cabinet 
neglected nothing that could tend to remedy the calamitous state of 
affairs, and enable them to resist with effect the storm that rumbled 
over their heads. They hoped to compensate the inequality of force 
by the skill of commanders, the courage of troops, and the success 
of projected expeditions. Their cares were directed to the equip- 
ment of the fleet and the lading of the convoy destined to re- victual 
Gibraltar. After the security of the kingdom, there was nothing 
which they had so much at heart as the safety of that place. But 
they were sensible that, iBrst of all, it was necessary to prevent the 
junction of the Spanish and Dutch squadrons with the French fleet ; 
thus interrupting also, at the same time, the commerce of the Dutch 
in the Baltic, and protecting that of England against their insults. 

Admiral Howe was therefore ordered to put to sea from Ports- 
mouth with twelve sail of the line, and to establish his cruise upon 
the coasts of Holland. This measure had the desired effect. The 
Dutch squadron, which had already set sail from the Texel, aban- 
doned the sea to the English, and made the best of its way back 
into port. After having cruised off the Dutch coasts for the term of 
a month, admiral Howe, finding that the enemy made no movement 
demonstmtive of a disposition to put to sea again, and the unhealthi 
ness of the season having occasioned much sickness on board his^ 
fleet, took tlie determination to return to Portsmouth. Admiral 
Milbanke relieved him almost immediately. If he was not able to 
annoy the Dutch trade in the Baltic, he at least effectually protected 
that of the English ; and, moreover, he constantly interdicted to the 
enemy's squadron the entrance of the channel. Thus, with the 
exception of the brilliant action of Doggers Bank, the republic of 
Holland, formerly so famous, did nothing in all this war that was 
worthy of her, and of her ancient renown. Such was the decay of 
her glory and of her power, the deplorable result of excessive riches, 
of insatiable avidity, and perhaps still more of the party spirit which 
rent those provinces. If in a republic the counterpoise of parties, 
in matters relating to internal administration, may sometimes turn to 
the advantage of liberty, and maintain more energy in the people, 
those factions which have foreign powers for object, produce an 
entirely opposite effect. They divert the public spirit upon tha! 
which is abroad, and paralize all its activity at home. The most 
evident symptom of the decay of the slrengtli of a state, and of the 
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io08 of its independence, is, doubtless, a division between citizens in 
favor of foreigners ; and such was the situation of the Dutch at this 
epoch. If, at the conclusion of the present war, their republic was 
not reduced to the last degree of depression, if it even repaired a 
great part of its losses, this it owed, not to its own.force, but entirely 
to the arms and protection of France. 

We resume the course of events ; undoubted intell^nce had 
been received in England that a considerable convoy of. troops and 
military stores, destined for India, was on the point of sailing from 
the port of Brest. Fearmg, on the one hand, for Jamaica, and pn 
the other, for the establishments of the coast of Malabar, the minis- 
ters, without any delay, dispatched admiral Barrington, at the head 
of twelve sail of the line, with orders to watch this convoy, and to. 
capture it, if the opportunity should offer, itself. He shaped his 
course for the bay of Biscay, and soon discovered the convoy^ which, 
consisted of eighteen transports, under the guard of two ships of the 
line, the Pegase and the Protecteur. The wind w^s violent and 
the sea tenq)estuous. The Ei^lish nevertheless continued^ to crowd 
sail. The ship Foudroyant, an excellent sailer, commanded I^. 
captain Jarvis, at length came up with ig^d engaged the Pegase,. 
under the chevalier de Sillan. The forces of the two ships being' 
about equal, the action lasted with extreme violence for a full hour. 
The Frenchman did not strike tiU after having seen the greater part 
of his men either killed or disabled. The sea was so. rough that 
captain Jarvis was scarcely able to shift a sm.all part of the crew of 
the prize. It was to be feared that the small number of men he sent 
aboard of it might be risen upon, and the ship rescued. But captain 
Maitland, who commanded the Queen, came up at this moment> and 
assisted his companion to secure his prize> Immediately after, they 
were again separated by a gust of wind. Captain Maitland after- 
wards fell in with another French ship called the Actionnaire, and 
captured her, after a feeble resistance. In the meantime, the frigfites 
had given chase to the transports, which, at the £rst appearance of 
the English, had obeyed a signtd for dispersing with all celerity. 
Twelve fell into the power of the enemy. This lyas a sensible loss 
to France ; for independent of the artillery, munitions of war, and 
provision, there were on board these vessels upwards of eleven hun* 
dred regular troops. Admiral Barrington brought, his prizes sa£s)y 
mto the ports of England. 

The British admiralty, having realized the utility of cruises in the 
seas of Europe, resolved to multiply them. It adopted this deter« 
mination the more willing\y, as it had not yet received any intima- 
tion of the apjuxiaching ppearance of the gr^d combined fleet 
^^^- "• 27 . ^^^.^ 
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NotwiUMtaading the ardent desire which animated alike the French 
and the Spaniards, to depreii the power of their implacaUe eneinj, 
^their operations sufiered too often from that slowness which seems 
iifiseparahle from all coalitions. The Elnglish, on the contrary, 
enjoyed the advantages attached to the unity of powers, and to the 
concert of movements. As soon as Bcurrington was returned, Kem- 
penfeldt had orders to put to sea, and stand in like manner towards 
the bay of Biscay. His instructions were, to do the French com- 
merce all the harm possible, to protect that of the British, and espe- 
cially to cover the arrival of two rich convoys shortly expected, the 
one from Jamaica, the other from Canada. 

After having wasted much precious time, the allies had set them- 
selves at length to carry into effect the plans they had meditated. 
The count de Guichen, commanding the French squadron, and don 
Lewis de Cordova, admiral in chief of the combined fleet, set sail 
from the port of Cadiz, in the beginning of June, with twenty-five sail 
of the Kne, between Spanish and French. They stood to Uie north, 
towards the shores of Ejigland, animated with a -desire and with a 
hope to wrest from those audacious islanders the empire of the 
ocean. As they sailed along the coasts of France, they were joined 
by several ships of war, which lay in the ports of that part, and ev^i 
by a squadron that came from Brest to meet them. These different 
re-inforcements carried the combined fleet to forty sail of the line. 
Fortune smiled upon these first operations. The two convoys of 
Newfoundland and Quebec, escorted by admiral Campbell with one 
ship of fifty guns, and some firigates, fell into the midst of this im- 
mense line. A part were taken, the rest dispersed. Eighteen 
transports came into the power of the victors ; this capture was 
valued at considerable sums. The ships of war made good their 
escape, and gained the ports of England in siafety . This advantage 
indemnified the French, in some measure, for the k>ss of their convoy 
destined to the East Indies. 

After this, if not difficult, at least useful success, become entirely 
masters of the sea, they repaired towards the entrance of the channel. 
As they had done in their preceding campaign^, they stretched toeir 
Hne across it, from the Scilly islands to that of Ushant. While ob- 
serving the coasts of England, two objects especially occupied their 
attention ; the protection of their own convoys, and the seizure of 
those of the enemy* Meanwhile, the British ministers were not 
reckless of the danger. Admiral Howe put to sea with twenty-two 
sail of the line. His instructions enjoined him to avoid a general 
action, and to use every possible endeavor to protect the arrival of 
the Jamaica convoy, become still more precious once the Vms of that 
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of Canada. This able commander displayed the rarest talents in 
the execution of hi& orders. He put himself out of the reach of the 
hostile fleet, by steering tp the west, upon the route likely to be 
takeil by the convoy. This maneuver w^s crowned with full success. 
Admiral Howe rallied to himself the whole convoy, with its escort, 
commanded by Peter Parker, and, towards the last of July, entered 
with them sound and safe into the ports of Ireland. The allies then 
returned to their own coasts, after demonstrations as vain and fruit- 
less as those of their two preceding campaigns. 

But of all the enterprises of the belligerent powers in Europe, 
none appeared to them more worthy to absorb all their attention than 
the siege of Gibraltar. The English were all intent upon succoring 
that fortress ; the French and Spaniards upon preventing it. These 
two opposite aims were become the object of their j^ciprocal emula- 
tion. Independent of the glory of their arms, and the honor of 
crowns, there was nothing less at stake than the empire of the Medi • 
tecranean, which seemed to depend on the possession of this cele- 
brated rock. Never did any military operation attract, to the same 
degree, the gaze of the entire world ; this siege was compared to the 
most famous recorded in history, whether ancient or modem. To 
preserve Gibraltar, was in England the first wish of all minds ; it was 
known there that a scarcity began to prevail, within that place, of 
munitions of war, and especiaHy of provisions. It was equally known 
that the besi^^ers intended to convert the blockade into an open 
attack. Already they were pteparing machines of a new construc- 
tion, in order to carry, by dint of force, what tliey had failed of 
attaining by famine. Accordingly, since Gibraltar, notwithstanding 
all that art and nature had done for its defense, was menaced .with 
perils of a new species, the British government assembled at Ports- 
mouth all the naval forces of the kingdom. The squadrons that 
were cruising upon the coasts of Holland and of the bay of Biscay, 
had orders to repair thither. An immense number of transports 
were there laden with munitions and necessaries of every denomina- 
tion. At length, all preparations being terminated, towards the 
beginning of September, admiral Howe, commander-in-chief, accom- 
panied by the admirals Milbank, Robert Hughes, and Hotham, set 
sail from Portsmouth. His force consdsted of thirty-four sail of the 
line, and a proportionate number of frigates and fire-ships. Upon 
the fortune of this armament hung that of the besi^;ed fortress. 

Arms were not, however, the only means which the British 
ministers resolved to employ in order to attain the object they had in 
view ; namely, a glorious war and an honorable peace. It was not 
permitted them to hope to be able to reduce their enemies entirely; 
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SO long as they persisted in their strict union ; they, therefore, formed 
a design to throw division among them, by making to each of them 
separate proposals of peace. The dissolution of the coalition 
appeared to them the certain pledge of definitive triumph. They 
calculated also, that even in case they should not succeed in their 
attempt, they would nevertheless obtain a real advantage ; that of 
contenting the minds of the people of Great Britain, and of rendering 
the war less odious to them, by demonstrating the necessity of con- 
tinuing it. Another no less powerful consideration had influence 
upon their determination ; they felt, that in order to preserve the 
partisans they had made themselves both in and out of parliament, 
it was necessary that they should hold o'ut at least an appearance of 
inclining towards peace. Under these considerations, the British 
cabinet made application to the empress of Russia. She accepted 
the character of mediatress with the States-General of Holland ; she 
offered them, in the name of king George, a suspension of arms, and 
conditions of peace upon the footing of the treaty of 1674. The 
ambassador of France, who was then at the ftague, watched these 
secret maneuvers, and labored with all his power to prevent the 
effects of them, and to maintain the States-General in their fidelity 
to the alliance. He reminded them that they were pledged not to 
make peace with England until that power should have acknowledged 
the unrestricted freedom of the seas. While recapitulating the plans 
of naval operations concerted between the two states against the com- 
mon enemy, he intimated that Holland could not renounce them all 
of a sudden, without as much prejudice to her own honor, as to the 
interests of her faithful ally, the king of France. He glanced also 
at the gratitude by which the Dutch were bound to his most christian 
najesty for the preservation of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
recovery of St. Eustatius, as well as the colonies of Guiana, owing 
entirely to his arms. In support of the representations of the French 
ambassador, the States-General could not but add a tacit reflection. 
The colonies above mentioned were still in the hands of the French, 
as guarantee of treaties ; was it not to be feared that they would 
refuse to restore them, if their allies departed from their engage- 
ments ? These considerations were backed also by the efibrts of the 
partisans of France. They at length prevailed totally. The States- 
General rejected the propositions of the court of London, declaring 
that they would not disparage the incorruptible faith of which their 
ancestors bad left them the example. The overtures that were 
made at the same time to the governments of France and of Spain 
were not attended with any better success. The first entertained 
hopes of e:xpelling the British altogether from the West Indies^ and 
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thereby of acquiring more efficacious ri^ts to stipulate for the libertj 
<^ the seas. The second, swayed by the same motives, had, besides, 
the prospect of recovering possession of Jamaica and Gibraltar. In- 
timately united also by the family compact, the two monarchs would 
have thought it derogatory to the dignity of their crowns, not to have 
fulfilled the obligations it imposed. 

But the British ministers hoped for more fruit from their intrigues 
with the United States of America. With a view to this object, they 
had recalled general Clinton, and replaced him by general Carleton. 
who, by his moderation and humanity during the war of Canada, had 
conciliated the esteem and confidence of the Americans He was 
invested, as well as admiral Digby, with power to negotiate peace 
with the United States, upon the basis of independence, and to con- 
clude with them a treaty of amity and commerce.. 

But the Americans took into consideration, that no act of the par- 
liament had as yet authorized the king to conclude peace or truce 
with America ; and consequently it was to be apprehended that pro- 
posals and promises, made at the mere motion of ministers, might 
afterwards be disavowed by the two houses. They were aware also 
of the extreme repugnance which the king persoimlly had to acknowl- 
edge their independence. They began therefore to suspect the 
existence of a hidden snare. These conjectures acquired new force 
with them, on hearing that the British cabinet had made separate 
overtures to each of the belligerent ]x>wer8. They no longer doubted 
but that its drift was, by means of these overtures, to sow division 
among them, and to amuse them by vain words. The proposition ol 
peace appeared to them a mere stratagem of the English to divert 
their attention from the preparations requisite to the prosecution of 
the war, and thereby secure for themselves easy advantages. The 
French minister at Philadelphia exerted himself to the utmost to 
interrupt all negotiations. He placed in the strongest light the 
grounds which the Americans had for apprehending bad faith on the 
part of England, and for confiding, on the contrary, in the sincerity 
and generosity of the king of France. The most influential members 
of the American government were Uttle disposed of themselves to 
commence their career in the political world by a violation of treaties, 
and to exchange an approved alliance for a suspicious friendship ; 
their opinion prevailed. The congress declared formally, that they 
would enter into no negotiation wherein their ally should not par- 
ticipate. 

Moreover, that not the slightest doubt should remain respecting 
die good faith of the United States, in order to bar all hope to Eng- 
land, and all suspicion to France, the provincial assemblies decreed* 
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Qmi peace should never be concluded with Great Britain witlioat 
the consent of his most chnstian maj^y ; dechffing enemies lo the 
country all those who should attempt to negotiate without authority 
from congress. Thus the first days of the year witnessed the 
failure of all hope of pacification. The cause for which the bellige- 
rent powers had taken arms, appeared still undecided. In the midst 
of that reciprocal distrust which imbittered minds, no form of con- 
ciliation was admissible, till ushered by the last necessity. While 
such was the posture of affairs upon the American continent, they 
were about to be decided, in the islands, by one of those erents 
which triumph over all the measures of prudence. The war of the 
West Indies was destined to have an issue similar to that which the 
catastrophe of Cornwallis had operated in Virginia. The allied 
courts had made formidable preparations for executing at last their 
long meditated projects against Jamaica. The Spaniards had, in the 
islands of St. Domingo and Cuba, a numerous fleet, and a considera- 
ble body of troops, both perfectly equipped, and in readiness to move 
wherever the good of the service might require. On the other hand, 
the count de Grasse was at Fort Royal in Martinico, with thirty-four 
sail of the line, and a great number of frigates. The French admi- 
ral was occupied with the care of refitting his fleet, while awaiting 
a second convoy, which departed from Brest early in February, and 
which brought him an immense quantity of arms and military stores, 
of which he stood in great need. After having terminated his prepa- 
rations, his intention was, to eflect his junction with the Spaniards at 
St. Domingo, in order to act in concert against Jamaica. Their 
combined forces were to consist of sixty sail of the line, and near 
twenty thousand land troops ; a prodigious armament, and such as 
had never before been seen in those seas. The English were very 
far from having the means of resistance adequate to those of attack. 
When Rodney, who was then anchored at Barbadoes, had been 
joined by admiral Hood, and three ships of the line from England, he 
found himself at the head of no more than thirty-six sail of the line. 
The garrisons of the British islands were all very weak ; and even in 
Jamaica there were only six battalions of troops, inclusive of militia. 
The terror was so great there, that the governor of the island pro- 
claimed martial law, the effect of which was to suspend all civil 
authority, and to confer' it entire upon the military commanders. 

Admiral Rodney was perfectly aware that the success of the West 
Indian war, and the late of all the British possessions in those sias, 
depended on two decisive events. It was necessary to intercept the 
Brest convoy before it should arrive at Martinico, and to prevent the 
French fleet from uniting with that of Spain at St. Domingo. In 
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order to accomplish the first of these objects, he had put to sea, and 
so stationed his fleet to windward of the French islands, that it 
extended from the island of Desirade to that of St. Vincents ; thus 
occupying the route usually followed by vessels coming from En- 
rope bound to Martinico. He had also taken the precaution to de- 
tach his frigates still more to windward, that they might observe and 
promptly report to him all the movements of the enemy. But the 
French presaged the snare that was laid for them. Instead of taking 
the ordinary track, they stood with their convey to the north of 
Desirade, and then keeping close under the lee of Guadaloupe and 
Dominica, brought it in safety to the bay of Port Royal in Martinico. 
This re-inforcement was most opportune for the French. It was, on 
the contrary, extremely fatal for the English, who had now no other 
means of averting their total ruin in those parta, but by preventing 
the junction of the fleets of France and Spain at St. Domingo. 
With this object in view, Rodney came to anchor in Gros Islet bay 
at St. Lucia, in order to be able to watch continually all that passed 
at Fort Royal. His frigates kept up a very active cruise ; and in 
the meantime he took care to recruit his water and provisions, in 
order to be in a situation to keep the sea as long as possible. Mean- 
while, the count de Grasse felt himself pressed to act. His instruc- 
tions required it of him ; and their object was of the last importance 
to the glory and prosperity of the French realm. On the safety of 
his convoy depended the success of the expedition of Jamaica. He 
sent it forward under the escort of two ships of the line, the Sagit- 
taire and Experiment, and followed it shortly after with all his fleet. 
He would have wished to avail himself of the trade winds to sail 
directly towards St. Domingo ; but he reflected that in so doings 
incumbered as he was with upwards of a hundred transports, and 
the wind always blowing from the same point, it was almost impos^ 
sible for him to keep out of the reach of the British fleet. It was 
evidently in the interests of his designs to avoid a battle ; he there- 
fore took a diflerent route. He shaped his course to the northward, 
standing along near the shores of the islands with all his vast arma« 
ment. Prudence could not but applaud this measure, and every 
thing promised its success. The pilots of the count de Grasse had 
the advcuitage over those of the enemy of being better acquainted 
with the bearings of these coasts, for the most part French or Span* 
ish ; and they might of course approach them as near as they should 
think proper. Besides, the diflerent channels formed between these 
islands, offered both secure retreats and favorable winds for escaping 
the pursmt of the enemy. The French admiral might thus pass bis 
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convoy along the coasts^ while his i^ps of war should form in ordei 
of battle to cover it against the attempts of his adversary. It was 
easy for the French by this means to keep to windward of the 
British, and consequently to preserve a free passage to St. Domingo. 
The count de Grasse had therefore sufficient grounds for hoping that 
all the vessels under his command would^ by little and little, make 
their way good to the point of general rendezvous. The British 
frigates, which kept a diligent watch, soon apprised Rodney of the sail- 
ing of the French fleet. Immediately, with his accustomed prompti- 
tude, he put to sea in quest of the enemy. It was the ninth of AprQ. 
Already the French had begun to pass Dominica, and were to lee- 
ward of that island when they ^descried the whole British fleet. The 
count de Grasse ordered the. captains of the transports to crowd all 
sail and take shelter in the ]x>rt of Guadaloupe. The two admirak 
prepared themselves for battle with equal skill and bravery. The 
Frenchman, however, chose to keep his enemy at a distance in 
order to give his convoy time to retire, and not to commit to the 
caprice of fortune a certain operation. The Englishman, on the 
contrary, felt that he could not engage his adversary too close, since 
there was no remedy for the critical situation of afiairs except in a 
complete and decisive victory. The count de Grasse had thirty- 
three sail of the line ; among which, one of one hundred and ten 
guns, the Ville de Paris, five of eighty, twenty-one of seventy-four, 
and the rest of sixty-four. The crews were complete, and there 
were on board the French fleet five or six thousand land troops, 
forming the garrison of the ships. The center was under the imme- 
diate orders of the count de Grasse ; the marquis de Vaudreuil 
command^ the van, and M. de Bougainville the rear. The fleet 
of admiral Rodney consisted of thirty-six sail of the line, of which 
one of ninety-eight guns, five of ninety, twenty of seventy-four, and 
the others of sixty-four. The British van was commanded by vice- 
admiral Hood, and the rear-guard by rear-admiral Drake. The 
English were desirous to engage a general action, but they had not 
yet been able to, get abreast of the island of Dominica, and their 
advance was retarded by calms. They endeavored nevertheless to 
profit of the pufiis of wind which sprung up from time to time, in 
order to fetch the French. But the latter, favored by a breeze, 
made for Guadaloupe. The van of the British fleet receiving the 
wind soon after, admiral Hood seized the occasion to come up with 
ttie French within cannon-thot reach, and the action commenced 
towards nine o'clock in the morning. The count de Grasse was 
full of confidence at seeing that he could bring all his force to beer 
upon a part only of the enemy's. 
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The engagement was extremely fierce ; but however impetnous 
was the attack of the French, the British withstood it without losing 
iheir order. The headmost ships of their center having at length a 
sufficiency of wind to carry them to the support of their van, which 
suflered excessively, they renewed the action with inexpressible fury. 
The French received their shock with a valor no less worthy of 
admiration. Rodney's own ship, the Formidable, of ninety-eight 
guns, and his two seconds, the Namurand the Duke, both of ninety, 
made a tremendous fire. The captain of a French seventy-four, so 
far from being dismayed at it, ordered his mainsail to be furled, that 
his crew might abandon all idea of retreat, and fight with the more 
desperation. He waited the approach of the three British ships, 
and engaged them with admirable intrepidity. His conduct inspired 
the English themselves with so much enthusiasm, that one of them, 
in a letter which was made public, did not hesitate to call him the 
godlike Frenchman, The other ships of the British center came up 
successively, and the rear, under admiral Drake, was not far behind 
them. But the French admiral, who had accomplished his purpose, 
thought proper to draw his ships out of action, and accordingly gave 
the signal for retreat. Such was the issue of this first combat ; it 
would be difficult to decide on which part the most ability and 
gallantry were signalized. The English made no attempt to follow 
Uieir enemies, whether because the wind was less in their favor, or 
because their van, and especially the Royal Oali and the Montague, 
had been grievously damaged. On observing fhis, the French admi- 
ral ordered the convoy, which had taken refuge at Guadaloupe, to 
put to sea again immediately, and continue its voyage. This order 
was executed with as much precision as promptitude by M. de 
Langle, who commanded the convoy ; which a few days after 
arrived safe and entire at St. Domingo. Some French ships had 
tufiered considerably in the action. Among others the Cato was 
to damaged, that it became necessary to send her to Guadaloupe to 
>>e repaired. The Jason also had been so shattered in her engage- 
ment wHh the Zealous, that she was also obliged to make the best 
of her way to the same island. These accidents prevented the 
count de Grasse from gaining so soon as he could have wished to 
windward of the group of islands called the Saints, in order after- 
wards to stand to windward of Desirade, and repair to St. Domingo 
by the north of the islands. The English, after having hastily refit- 
ted their ships, had again set themselves to pursue the French. The 
count de Grasse continued to beat to windward,rin order to weather 
the Saints, and he was already arrived, on the eleventh, off* Guada- 
k>upe. He had gained so much distance upon the British fleet, that 
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its topsails only could be descried, and that with difficulty, by the 
French. Rodney had pushed his pursuit with all the diligence 
exacted by the urgency of the conjuncture ; but he began to despair 
of overtaking the enemy. It was agitated in a council of war, 
whether it would not be better for the interests of their affairs to give 
over the direct pursuit of the eneiny, and stand to leeward, in order 
to arrive, if possible, before them in the waters of St. Domingo. 
While this important point was under deliberation, and while aii 
anxious lookout was kept at the mastheads, in painful expectation 
of the moment which was to decide the fate of Jamaica, and whether 
the empire of the West Indies was to remain with the French or 
with the En^ish, a signal announced, about noon, the appearance of 
two French ships. They had fallen to the leeward, and were drift- 
ing continually nearer to the English. They were the Ztle, of 
seventy-four guns, a ship which seemed destined to bring disaster to 
the French fleet, and the frigate Astree, which the count de Grasse 
had detached to take her in tow. A litUe before, the Zcli had got 
foul of the Ville de Paris, and lost her foromast and mizzenmast in 
the shock. In consequence of this accident she was unable to keep 
up with the rest of the fleet. The English now conceived new 
hopes of engaging the battle for which they so ardently panted. 
They calculated that by beiaring down rapidly to cut ofT the drifted 
ships, they should constrain tke French admiral to come to their 
succor, and thereby place himself under the necessity of fighting. 
They accordingly maneuvered with so much promptitude and sagaci- 
ty, that the two ships could no longer escape them, unless the French 
admiral bore down with his whole fleet for their preservation. It is 
thought, and not without reason, that if the count de Grasse, content 
with the glory acquired upon the coasts of Virginia, had known how 
to yield in time to fortune, and had abandoned the two fatal ships to 
the destiny that menaced them, he might easily have made his way 
good to St. Domingo. Once arrived in that island, where the forces 
of Spain would have joined his own, he might have given the final 
blow ti^ the British power in the West Indies. He had already 
gained so far to windward, that if he had continued his voyage, it 
was become impossible for the English to come up with him. But 
deeming it contrary to the dignity and reputation of the mighty arma- 
ment which he commanded, to sufier two ships to be taken almost 
under the fire of its guns, he took the brave but no less adventurous 
resolution of going to their succor ; thus, for the sake of protecting 
an inconsiderable pert of his fleet, exposing himself to the hazard of 
losing the whole. He formed his line of battle, bore down upon the 
English, and rescued the ZdU, But this movement had brought 
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him 60 neat to the enemy, that it was no longer in his power to 
avoid an engagement. The two admirals prepared for it with ei|ual 
ardor. The same high spirit was shared by all their crews; there 
was not a sailor of the two nations who did not feel that he was 
about to contend for the honor of his sovereign, and the dominion of 
the West Indies. But the night was already come ; it was employed 
on either side in making every preparation for the great day of the 
morrow. 

The space of sea which was to serve as the field of battle, is con- 
tained between the islands of Guadaloupe, Dominica, the Saints, and 
Maria Galante. Both to windward and leeward, the waters abound 
in shoals and very dangerous reefs. The twelfth of April, at six in 
the morning, the two fleets found themselves drawn up in presence 
of each other, but on opposite tacks. The wind at this moment, 
having veered from east to southeast, became more favorable to the 
English. They profited of it without loss of time ,* their van and 
the greater part of their center ranged up to within half cannon-shot 
of the enemy, and commenced the attack with unexampled fury. 
The action lasted from seven in the morning till seven at night. 
The other ships of the center, and the greater part of those of the 
rear, edged up successively, and took part in the battle. Among 
them was distinguished the Barfleur, of ninety guns, the ship of ad- 
miral Hood. During this time the Z^le, towed by the Astree, was 
endeavoring to gain Guadaloupe. 

Never did warriors the most inflamed with desire of victory, dis- 
play more desperate valor or determined resolution, than the French 
and English in this memorable day. The broadsides, from their rapid 
succession, appeared continual, through the thick smoke that covered 
the two fleets, nothing was seen but the blaze of their guns, nothing 
was heard but the thunder of artillery, and the crash of the spars 
that were shivered into spfinters. The Formidable, admiral Rod- 
ney's ship, discharged, in the course of this terrible conflict, no less 
than eighty broadsides ; the Ville de Paris an equal number. The 
fight continued for several hours without any apparent superiority of 
success ; almost all the ships were excessively shattered ; the crews 
were exhausted with fatigue. From the very commencement of the 
action, the English, according to their custom, had endeavored lo 
break the enemy's line of battle. But the wind was not strong 
^enough ; and the French, perceiving their design, held firm and 
repulsed them with vigor. Meanwhile the van and center of the 
count de Grasse had suffered extremely in their rigging, which occa- 
sioned a sensible retardment in the movements of these two divisions. 
The third commanded by M. de Bougainville^ not having regulated 
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its maneuvers by those of the rest of the une, had fallen into ex- 
treme disorder. To this fatal event, which coild only be imputed 
to men, there soon succeeded another, originating in the contrariety 
of fortune. The wind became all at once so unfavorable to the French, 
that their sails filled aback ; it was for the same reason extremely pro- 
pitious to the English. Rodney took advantage of it instantly. He 
bore rapidly down with the Formidable, the Namur, the Duke and the 
Canada, and penetrated through the French line at the post occupied 
by the Glorieux, which was completely dismasted, at the distance of 
three ships from the Ville de Paris. His other ships were directed 
by signal to follow him. This order having been executed with great 
promptitude, the whole British fleet found itself to windward of the 
enemy's. From this moment the fate of the day could no longer be 
doubtful. The English wore round close upon their adversaries, 
who, broken and in total confusion, could ill withstand an enemy 
fighting in compact line, and animated by the prospect of infallible 
victory. The French protracted their resistance only by detached 
groups, or partial engagements of ship with ship. Their desperate 
situation, however, had not yet abated their courage. They endeav- 
ored to re-establish the line to leeward, but all their efforts were vain, 
though they signally honored their misfortune. The English of pref- 
erence closed with those ships which they judged unable to escape 
them. The Canada engaged the Hector, which did not surrender 
till after having exhausted all its means of defense. The Centaur 
attacked the Cesar ; they both remained entire. A furious action 
ensued. The French captain would not surrender. Three other 
ships of war assailed him ; but after his ship had been battered to 
pieces, and his ensign-staflf shot away, M. de Marigny, who com- 
manded the Cesar, ordered his colors to be nailed to the mast, and 
redoubled the fire of all his batteries. He was slain ; his successor 
defended himself with the same courage. At length his mainmast 
being fallen, and all his tackling destroyed, he yielded to number. 
The captain of the Glorieux did not surrender till after the most hon- 
orable resistance. The Ardent, after a no less gallant defense, fell 
also into the power of the English. The Diademe, torn all to pieces, 
went to the bottom. If all the French captains, whom fortune be- 
trayed on this day, displayed an heroic bravery, none of them 
deserved more lasting praises than the unfortunate count de Grasse. 
He seemed inflexibly resolved rather to sink with his ship, than to sur- 
render her to the enemy. Totally dismasted, and admitting the water* 
on all parts, the Ville de Paris, after a combat of ten hours, continued 
to keep up a terrible fire with starboard and larboard guns. Captain 
Cornwa'lis, in the Canada, appeared to rest his glory upon reducing 
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her; but by her very mass she repulsed all his efibrts; six other 
British ships joined the Canada, to give the final blows to the French 
admiral, but still in vain. Several of his ships had attempted to 
succor him ; at first his two seconds, the Languedoc and Couronne, 
then the Pluton and the Triumphant. But, overwhelmed by num- 
ber, the captains of these ships had been constrained to abandon 
their captain-general to all the dangers of his position. The count 
de Grasse found his last hope extinct ; his fleet, lately so flourishing, 
were either dispersed or fallen into the power of the enemy, but hi* 
invincible courage refused to bend. He persisted in this manner, 
facing with the most admirable intrepidity the repeated attempts that 
were made upon him from every quarter, till past six o'clock in the 
afternoon. Admiral Hood's approach in the Barfleur, of ninety 
guns, did not alter his determination. He bore a heavy fire from 
him during some time, without any appearance of yielding ; and it 
was not till after a dreadful destruction of his people that he con- 
sented at last to strike. He and two more were the only men left 
standing upon the upper deck. Thus fell into the hands of the 
English the Ville de Paris, justly considered as one of the fairest 
ornaments of the French marine. This magnificent ship had been 
presented to Louis XV. by his capital, at the epoch of the disasters 
occasioned by the war of Canada. It had cost four millions of livres. 
Thirty-six chests of money, and the whole train of artillery, intended 
for the attack on Jamaica, became the prey of the victors. The 
English lost in this battle, and in that of the ninth, upwards of a 
thousand men. The loss of the French was much more consid' ar- 
able, without reckoning prisoners. The first had in particular to 
regret the captains Bayne and Blair of the Alfred and Anson. Lord 
Robert Manners, son of the marquis of Granby, a young man of the 
greatest promise, survived his wounds but a short time. This day 
cost life to six captains of French ships ; among whom were the 
viscount d'Escars and M. de la Clocheterie ; the first of the Glorieux, 
the second of the Hercule. 

To reap the fruits of his victory, admiral Rodney would have 
wished to pursue the enemy after the battle. But as it grew dark, 
he thought it necessary, in order to secure his prizes, and to afford 
time for inquiring into the condition of the ships that had suffered 
m the action, to bring to for the night. The following morning he 
was still detained upon the coasts of Guadaloupe by a calm, which 
lasted three days. Having at length examined the bays and harbors 
of the neighboring French islands, and being satisfied that the ene- 
my had sailed to leeward, Rodney dispatched sir Samuel Hood, whose 
division being in the rear, and coming up late, had sufiered but little 
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ID the battle, to the west end of Si. Domingo, in the hope that he 
might be able to pick up some of their disabled ships. Ilood ws» 
afterwards to repair to Cape Tiberon, where admiral Rodney had 
appointed to meet him with the rest of his fleet. 

With the exception of some French ships, which M. de Bougainville 
conducted to St. Eustatius to be repaired, all the others under the 
marquis de Vaudreuil, keeping together in a body, made the best of 
their way to Cape Francois. In the meantime, admiral Hood had 
arrived in the waters of St. Domingo, and while cruising in the 
Mora passage, which separates that island from Porto Rico, he de- 
scried four sail of French vessels, two of the line, and two of less 
force. These were the Jason and Caton, which were returning from 
the anchorage of Guadaloupe, with the frigate Aimable and the sloop 
of war Ceres. Their captains were not informed of the action of 
the twelfth of April, and were pursuing their voyage in full security. 
They fell into the midst of the squadron of sir Samuel Hood, who 
had little diffirulty in forcing them to surrender. A fifth sail, which 
was discovered in the distance, had the fortune to escape the pursuit 
of the English by an unexpected shift of wind in her favor. Thus 
the French loss amounted to eight ships of the line ; but the Diademe 
having been sunk, and the Cesar having blown up, there remained 
but six in the possession of the English, as trophies of their victory. 

Admiral Hood rejoined sir George Rodney off Cape Tiberon ; 
the latter then proceeded with the disabled ships and the prizes to 
Jamaica. The former remained, with twenty-five ships that had 
suffered the least, in the waters of St. Domingo, to watch the enemy, 
and prevent him from attempting any expcJition of importance 
against the British possessions. Though discouraged by the check 
which they had just received, the allies were still formidable. They 
had at Cape Francois twenty-three sail of the line, under the marquis 
de Vaudreuil, and sixteen Spanish, commanded by don Solano. 
Their land forces amounted to near twenty tliousand men. They 
relinquished, however, the enterprise of Jamaica, and indeed every 
sort of attempt in the West Indies. The Spaniards returned to the 
Havanna. Some French ships took under their guard a convoy of 
merchantmen, and arrived in Europe without accident. The mar 
quis de Vaudreuil repaired with the rest of his fleet to the ports of 
North America. Thus ended the projects against Jamaica, and all 
this campaign in the West Indies. It produced afterwards one only 
event ; the Bahama islands, which had hitherto served as a shelter 
for British privateers, surrendered the sixth of May to the Spanish 
arms. The French obtained also another success in the most north- 
ern regions of America ; a feeble compensation of their late lo^es. 
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The marquis de Vaudrenil, a Httle before his departure for the Unit- 
ed States, had detached M. de te Peyrouse, with the ship of war 
Sceptre, and the frigates Astree and Efigageante. His instructions 
were, to repair to Hudson's bay, and do all the harm possible to the 
establishments of the British northwest company. The expedition 
succeeded completely ; the English estimated the damage he caused 
them at seven millions of livres. It was much more remarkable 
for the almost insurmountable obstacles which the nature of the placets 
and climate presented to the FiCnch, than for the resistance of their 
enemies, whom they surprised in full security and without defense. 
The coasts were difficult ^d little known, and the shoals very dan- 
gerous. Though it was only the last of July when the ships of the 
expedition arrived in Hudson's bay, yet the cold was already so 
rigorous there, and the masses of floating ice so numerous, that they 
were very near being shut up for the winter in those bleak and dis- 
mal regions. 

In the meantime, admiral Rodney had repaired to Jamaica ; he 
had made a triumphal entry into the port of Kingston. The inhab- 
itants of the island crowded with eagerness to beiiold their deliverer, 
and to enjoy the spectacle of the victorious and of the captured ships. 
But no object more excited their curiosity, than the French admiral 
himself, who, already become illustrious by grea^ success in America,. 
and ready but now to fall upon their island at tne head of the most 
formidable armament, appeared there at present as a memorable 
example of the caprices of fortune. The victory of Rodney and the 
exultation of the colonists did not, however, cause them to forget 
what generosity exacted of them towards an unfortunate enemy. 
They loaded him with all the attentions which they judged suitable 
to console him. 

Meanwhile, before the news of the victory of the twelfth of April 
had reached England, admiral Pigot had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the West India fleet, in the room of Rodney. The lattei 
obeyed without delay, and departed for Europe after having" em- 
barked the count de Grasse in the homeward bound Jamaica convoy. 
The odious pillage committed at St. Eustatius, had brought Rodney 
into great discredit with the public. His conduct had been censured 
with extreme asperity even in parliament. The complaints which 
arose on all parts against this admiral, might have contributed no less 
to his recall than his attachment to the party in opposition to minis- 
ters. But when arrived in England, he answered his accusers only 
by showing them the count de Grasse prisoner. Immediately, the 
infamous sp<')iler of St. Eustatius became the idol of the nation. 
Those same individuals, who had inveighed against him with thi most 
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vehemence, showed themselves the most forward to load him with 
panegyric in the same measure. 

The count de Grasse encountered in England the most honorable 
reception ; he owed it perhaps as much toosteptation as to politeness. 
As soon as he was arrived at London, he was presented to the kiag, 
and waited on by all the great. The people assembled in throngs 
before the hotel where he lodged ; forced to appear at the balcony, the 
multitude greeted him with loud acclamations, and applauses without 
end. They called him the brave, the valiant Frenchman. Such is 
tlie fascination of courage even in an enemy ! In the public places 
where the count made his appearance, numerous crowds gathered 
about him, not to insult him, but, on the contrary, to pay him homage. 
The enthusiasm of the people of London seemed to redouble, when 
it was generally agreed to find him an English physiognomy. He 
was obliged to consent to have his portrait painted ; copies of it 
were profusely distributed throughout the country ; and who- 
ever was without it, exposed himself to be accounted a bad patriot. 
Admiral Rodney was created an English peer, by the title of lord 
Rodney. Hood was honored with an Irish peerage ; Drake and 
Affleck with baronetages. 

The grief which the news of the disaster of the twelfth of April 
produced in France, was the more profound, as it immediately 
succeeded the most sanguine hope. But the French, constant in 
their gayety, and intrepid by their nature, rapidly lose impressions of 
sadness ; they soon resumed courage. The king was the first to give 
the example of firmness ; it was imitated by all France. In order 
to repair the losses of his marine, the monarch ordered the immediate 
construction of twelve ships of the line of one hundred and ten, 
eighty, and seventy-four guns. The counts de Provence and d' Ar- 
tois, his brothers, offered him each one of eighty ; the prince ot 
Conde one of one hundred and ten, in the name of the states of 
Burgundy. The chamber of commerce, with the six corps of re- 
tailers of the city of Paris, the merchants of Marseilles, of Bordeaux, 
of Lyons, resolved with the same zeal to furnish to the state each a 
ship of one hundred and ten guns. The receivers-general of the 
revenue, the farmers-general, and other financial companies, offered 
to advance considerable sums. All these offers were accepted, but 
not those which patriotism had dictated to private citizens ; the king, 
not willing to increase the burdens that already weighed upon his 
people, ordered the sums which had been subscribed or advanced 
by particulars, to be placed again at their disposal. Thus the ardent 
zeal which manifested itself in all parts towards the country and the 
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sovereign, raised the French above the malice of adverse fortime, 
and cheered them with new hopes of a brilliant future. 

We have seen the war brought to an end upon the American con- 
tinent, by the irreparable check which the arms of England sustained 
at Yorktown ; and we have also seen it suspended in the West Indies, 
by the disaster of the French marine. We shall now return from 
those distant regions, to consider the issue of this long and bloody 
war in that part of the globe which we inhabit, and in those countries 
whence it drew its principal aliment. The attention of all the in- 
formed pert of mankind was turned upon the siege of Gibraltar. 
For many ages, Europe had not witnessed an enterprise of this sort 
which presented more formidable difficulties, or more important 
results. 

Admiral Howe had sailed for the relief of that fortress. Variooa 
were the conjectures of men respecting the success of his efforts. 
Some, full of confidence in the dexterity and audacity of the English^ 
inferred from the event of their preceding expeditions, the most favor- 
able issue to this ; others, reflecting upon the naval superiority of the 
allied courts, and impressed with esteem for the talents and valot of 
the count de Guichen and don Lewis de Cordova, formed a contrary 
opinion. In one place, the extraordinary preparations that had been 
made and were still making by the besiegers, appeared to answer 
for the approaching fall of Gibraltar. In another, on the contrary, 
the strength of its position, the perfection of its works, and the intre- 
pidity of its defenders, seemed to place it beyond the reach of danr 
ger. Every where but one opinion prevailed upon this point i that 
the obstacles were numerous, and that blood must stream copiously 
before they were all surmounted. But the very hazards of this great 
enterprise so inflamedthevalorof all warlike men, that even those who 
were not called to take an active part in it, wished at least to be 
spectators of the glorious scenes that were about to be represented 
at the foot of this formidable rock. Hence it was, that not only from 
France and Spain, but also from Germany, and the remoter regions 
of the north, the moist distinguished personages were seen hastening 
to arrive at the camp of St. Roch, and in the port of Algesiras. 
Even those nations which are accounted barbarous, and who have 
comniunicated that appellation to so large and so fine a portion of 
Africa, were seized with an irresistible curiosity ; they repaired to 
the nearest shores in order to contemplate a spectacle so new for 
them. All was in movement in the camp, in the arsenals, and aboard 
the fleets of the allies. From the summit of his rock, Elliot awaited 
with an heroic constancy the attack with which he was menaced. 
But before relating the memorable events that ensued, it appears to 
VOL. n. 28 
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vs necessary to enter into a description of the places, and of the 
wc^ks within and without the citadel ; and to trace an outline of the 
plans and preparations of the besiegers. 

The fortress of Gibraltar is seated upon a rock which projects in 

the form of a tongue for the spac^ of a league, from north to soutli, 

.out of the continent of Spain, and which is terminated by a promoo- 

ttory called the point of Europe. The top of this rock is elevo ted a 

(thousand feet above the level of the sea. Its eastern flank, or that 

^which looks towards the Mediterranean, is entirely composed of a 

iHving rock, and so perpendicularly steep as to be absolutely inacces- 

iible. The point of Europe, which is also of solid rock, slopes and 

tenninates in an esplanade, which rises twenty feet above the sea ; 

. here the English had planted a battery of twenty pieces of heavy 

. artillery. Behind this point the promontory dilates, and there is 

formed a second esplanade, which overlooKs the first, and affords 

spaceenough for the troops of the garrison to parade in without difli- 

culty. As the declivity is gentle, and of easy access, the English 

have made cuts in the rock in front, and surrounded the platform with 

a wall fifteen feet in height and as many in thickness, copiously fur* 

nished with artillery. Within this platform they have constructed, 

besides, an intrenched camp, which offers them a secure retreat in 

case they should be driven from their outer works. From this post 

they communicate with another still more elevated, and situated 

among steep and irregular masses ; here the besieged had established 

their camp. Upon the western flank of the promontory, and upon 

the seashore, the town of Gibraltar itself occupied a long and narrow 

; space. It bod been almost totally destroyed by the artillery, in one 

of the preceding attacks. It is closed on the south by a wall, on the 

north by an ancient fortification called the castle of the Moors, and in 

front, next the sea, by a parapet sixteen feet thick, and furnished 

from distance to distance with batteries, which fire level with the 

water. Behind the town, the mountain rises abruptly quite to its 

summit. The English, for the greater security of this part, have 

^constructed two other works, which project considerably into the sea. 

Both are armed with formidable batteries. The first, which looks to 

the north, is called the Old Mole ; the second the New Mole. Not 

content with these defenses, they have erected in front of the castle of 

the Moors, and of Old Mole, another work consisting in two bastions, 

connected by a curtain, of which the scarp and covered way, being 

well countermined throughout, are very difficult to mine. The object 

of this construction is to sweep, by a raking fire, that narrow strip of 

land which runs between the rock and the sea, and which forms the 

only communication of the Spanish continent with the fortress. In 
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the front of this work, the water of the sea had been introduced by 
means of dikes and sluices, which, forming a pool or fen, adds much 
CO the strength of this part. The north side, or that which faces 
Spain, is by far the loftiest flank of the rock. It fronts the camp of 
St. Roch, and presents upon^ all its surface a prodigious quantity of 
batteries which descend in tiers towards the Spanish camp. Thus 
art had combined with nature to make of this immense rock an im- 
pregnable citadel. Between the promontory of Gibraltar and the 
coast of Spain, lies, towards the west, a deep gap filled by the waters 
of the sea ; it is the bay of Gibraltar or of Algesiras. The port and 
city of this name are situated upon the western, shore of the bay. 
The garrison of Algesiras amounted to little over seven thousand 
men, with about twohundred and fifty ofiicers. Such was the nature 
of that rock, against which the Spanish monarchy displayed the 
greatest part of its forces, and invoked besides the powerful assist- 
ance of France. This enterprise was the object of the most ardent 
wishes of Charles III. ; he considered the honor of his crown a9 
deeply interested in its success. The king of France likewise saw 
in the reduction of Gibraltar the termination of the war. In order 
to push the operations of the siege and secure its success, the con- 
duct of it was committed to the duke de Crillon ; the public opinion 
designated the victor of Minorca as the conqueror of Gibraltar. 

The preparations directed against this place exceeded every thing 
that had ever been heard of in like circumstances. Upwards of 
twelve hundred pieces of heavy cannon, eighty-three thousand bar- 
rels of powder, a proportionable quantity of bombs and balls, were 
destined to batter the works of the English. Forty gunboats, with 
as many bomb ketches, were to open their fire on the side of the bay, 
under cover of a formidable fleet of fifty sail of the line, twelve 
French, the others Spanish. Frigates and light vessels hovered id 
front of this line, in waiting to carry succor wherever it might be 
wanted. Upwards of three hundred large boats had been assembled 
from all parts of Spain, which came to join the immense number 
already in the bay of Algesias. It was intended to employ them, 
during the attack, in carrying munitions and necessaries to the ships 
of war, and in landing the troops as soon as the works should be 
nimed . Nor were the preparations by land inferior to those that were 
made by sea. The Spaniards had already advanced by sap ; and their 
lines, as soon as they were terminated, presented an astonishing 
number of batteries of heavy artillery. Twelve thousand French 
troops were brought to difluse their peculiar vivacity and animation 
through the Spanish army, as well as for tl e benefit to be derived 
from the example and exertions of their supc nor discipline and expe- 
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lience. At sight of the immense warlike apparatus assembled against 
the place, and of the ardor manifested foy the soldiers, the generab 
who directed the siege considered themselves as so sure of success, 
that they were upon the point of ordering, without further delay, a 
general assault. They had resolved, that while the land forces should 
assail the fortress on the side of the isthmus, the fleet should batter 
it upon all the points contiguous to the sea. They hoped that the 
garrison, already little numerous, experiencingbesides a great diminu- 
tion in dead and wounded, would be totally incapable of suflicing for 
tlie defense of so extensive works. The loss of some thousands of 
men, and several ships of the line, would have seemed to the be- 
siegers but a slender price for so inestimable a conquest. Mean- 
while, the project of an attack by main force was not adopted by all 
the members of the council. Those who blamed its temerity, 
observed, that until the defenses of the place on the land side were 
entirely prostrated, to attempt the assault would be sending the 
troops to a certain death, without any hope of success. On the part 
of the sea, they showed that an attack would be attended with the 
inevitable destruction of the ships, without producing the smallest 
eflect upon the fortress. < Nevertheless,' they added, ^ as a simple 
attack by land must necessarily be fruitless, it is highly desirable that 
a kind of ships could be procured more capable of resisting artillerv 
than those of an ordinary construction.' It could not be expected to 
carry Gibraltar by an attack of short duration ; but was it possible 
to prolong it without hazarding the ruin of the fleet ? This considera- 
tion occupied the thought of several men of talents. They present- 
ed plans of various inventions, all having for object to facilitate the 
battering of the fortress on the part of the sea. These schemes 
were examined with extreme attention. Several were rejected as 
incompetent to the purpose in view, none as too expensive. At 
length, after long deliberation, it was agreed to adopt the plan of the 
chevalier d'Arcon, a French engineer of high i^ote ; it was thought 
ingenious and infallible. His project went to the construction of 
floating batteries, or ships, upon such a principle, that they could nei- 
ther be sunk nor fired. The first of these properties was to be 
acquired by the extraordinary thickness of timber, with which their 
keels and bottoms were to be fortified ; the second, by securing the 
sides of the ships, wherever they were exposed to shot, with a strong 
wall, composed of timber and cork, a long time soaked in water, and 
including between a large body of wet sand. But the ingenious 
projector, not being yet satisfied with his work, and wishing to render 
it more proof against the redhot shot from the fortress, executed a 
contrivance for communicating water in every direction to restrain 
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its effect. In imitation of the circulation of the blood in a living 
body, a great variety of pipes and canals perforated all the solid 
workmanship, in such a manner, that a continued succession of 
water was to be conveyed to every part of the vessels ; a number of 
pumps being adapted to the purpose of an unUroited supply. By 
tlus means, it was expected that the redhot shot would operate to 
the remedy of its own mischief; as the very action of cutting through 
those pipes would procure its immediate extinction. 

To protect his floating batteries from bombs, and the men at tlic 
batteries from grape or descending shot, the chevalier d'Arcon had 
contrived a hanging roof, which was to be worked up and down with 
ease, and at pleasure. The roof was composed of a strong rope- 
work netting, laid over with a thick covering of wet hides ; while its 
sloping position was calculated to prevent the shells from lodging, and 
to throw them off into the sea before they could take effect. Al^ 
this scaffolding was constructed upon the hulks of great ships, from 
six hundred to fourteen hundred tons burthen, cut down to the state 
required by the plan. There were ten of these floating batteries; 
they were armed in all with a hundred and fifty-four pieces of heavy 
brass cannon, that were mounted ; and something about half the 
number of spare guns were kept ready to supply the place of those 
which might be overheated, or otherwise disabled in action. The 
Pastora alone, which was the largest, carried twenty-four in battery, 
and twelve in reserve. The Talla Piedra, commanded by the 
prince of Nassau, and the Paula, which was also one of the stoutest, 
mounted a no less numerous artillery. That its fire might not be 
slackened by losses in dead or wounded, thirty-six men, as well 
Spaniards as French, were allotted to the service of each piece. 
The command of this flotilla had been confided to admiral don 
Moreno, a seaman of equal valor and- ability, who had served with 
distinction at the siege of Port Mahon. The vast bulk of the bat- 
tering ships, the materials employed in their construction, and the 
weight of their artillery, seemed likely to render them extremely 
heavy and unmanageable. They were, however, rigged with so much 
skill and ingenuity, that they executed their various evolutions witli 
all the ease and dexterity of frigates. 

When all these preparations were completed, there were few per- 
sons in the camp of the besiegers who did not consider the fall of a 
place so vigorously attacked as inevitable. It was at this epoch, 
towards the middle of August, that two French princes arrived at 
the army before Gibraltar ; the count d'Artois, and the duke de 
Bourbon. The object of their mission was to animate the troops by 
their presence, and that they might themselves come in for a share of 
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the glory of so signal and inustrious an enterprise. The armj 
were impatient to receive the signal of attack ; their ardor had more 
need of restraint than incitensent. So sanguine was the gen^nd 
hope, that the duke de Crillon was thought extremely cautious of 
hazarding an opinion, when he allowed so long a term as fourteen 
days to the certainty of being in possession of Gibraltar. Twenty- 
four hours appeared more than sufficient. 

The arrival of the French princes afforded an opportunity for the 
display of that politeness, and the exercise of those humanized atten- 
tions and civilities, by which the refined manners of modern Europe 
have tended so much to divest war of many parts of its ancient 
<«avage barbarity. The Spaniards had intercepted some packets, 
containing a number of letters directed to the officers in Gibraltar, 
and had transmitted them to the court of Madrid, where they lay 
at the time that the count d'Artois arrived at that capital. The 
French prince obtained the packets from the king, and on his arrival 
at the camp, had them forwarded to their address. The duke de 
Crillon sent with them a letter to general Elliot, in which, besides 
mforming him of this particular mark of attention shown by the count 
d'Artois, he farther acquainted him that he was charged by the 
French princes, respectively, to convey to the general the strongest 
expressions of their regard and esteem for his person and character. 
He requested, in the most obliging terms, that he would accept of a 
present of fruit and vegetables, for his own use, which accompanied 
the letter, and of some ice and partridges for the gentlemen of his 
household ; farther entreating, that as he knew the general lived 
entirely upon vegetables, he .would acquaint him with the particular 
kinds which he liked best, with a view to his regular supply. Gene- 
ral Elliot answered with the same politeness ; he returned many 
thanks to the princes and the duke de Crillon, for the flattering 
attentions they were pleased to show him. But he informed the 
duke that in accepting the present, he had broken through a resolu- 
tion which he had invariably adhered to from the commencement 
of the war, which was, never to receive, or to procure by any means 
whatever, any provisions or other commodity for his own private use ; 
and that he made it a point of honor, to partake of both plenty and 
scarcity, in common with the lowest of bis brave fellow-soWiers. He 
therefore entreated the duke not to heap any more favors of the 
same kind upon him, as he could not in future apply them to his 
own use. This exchange of courtesies was deemed worthy of their 
authors, and of the sovereigns they represented. 

But while these civilities were passing, as in the midst of profound 
peace, tlie dispositions were in process for redoubling the hurrors ui 
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Elliot had hitherto observed in a sort of inaction the prepare. 
lions of the besiegers, when all of a suddon he saw issuing from the 
port of Algesiras the enormous masses of tlie floating batteries. If 
his courage was not shaken, he could not, however, but feel at least a 
strong emotion of surprise. In this uncertainty as to what might be 
the effect of those new invented machines, prudence urged him to 
make every defensive preparation that was calculated to elude and 
defeat it. Confiding, moreover, in the strength of the place, and 
the valor of his garrison, he was under no apprehension for the issue 
of the approaching attack. He did more ; he resolved to anticipate 
it, by attacking himself. The besiegers had pushed their works with 
so much diligence that some of them were already far advanced 
towards the fortress. The governor determined to try how far a 
vigorous cannonade and bombardment with redhot balls, carcasses, 
and shells, might operate to their destruction. A powerful and 
admirably directed firing accordingly commenced from the garrison, 
at seven o'clock in the morning of the eighth of September. By 
ten o'clock, the Mahon battery, with another adjoining to it, were in 
flames ; and by five in the evening were entirely consumed, togethei 
with their gun-carriages, platforms and magazines, although the latter 
were bomb proof. A great part of the communications to the east- 
ern parallel, and of the trenches and parapet for musketry, were 
likewise destroyed ; and a large battery near the bay suflered exces- 
sively ; the works were on fire in fifty places at the same instant. It 
was not without extreme exertions and considerable loss that the 
besiegers at length succeeded in extinguishing the flames, and pre- 
serving their works from total destruction. 

This affront was so much resented by the duke de Crillon, that 
having pressed the reparation of his works during the night, he 
unmasked all his batteries by break of day on the following morn- 
ing ; they mounted one hundred and ninety-three pieces of cannon 
and mortars, and continued to pour their fire of shot and shells, with- 
out intermission, upon the garrison, through the whole course of the 
day. At the same time, a part of the fleet, taking the advantage of 
a favorable wind, dropped down from the Orange Grove at the head 
of the bay, and passing slowly along the works, discharged their shot 
at the Old Mole and the adjoining bastions, continuing their cannon* 
ade until they had passed Europa Point and got into the Mediterra- 
nean. They then formed a line to the eastward of the rock, and 
the admiral leading, came to the attack of the batteries on the point, 
and under a very slow sail, commenced a heavy fire with all their 
guns. But these combined eflbrts did very Uttle harm to the besieg- 
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ed. There prevailed for some days a calm^ which was soon to be 
interrupted by a most sanguinary combat. 

The thirteenth of September was destined to witness an ever 
memorable conflict. History, in effect, presents nothing more terri- 
ble for the desperate fierceness and resolution of the two parties, nor 
more singular for the species of arms, nor more glorious for the 
humanity manifested by the conquerors. The season banning to 
be late, and admiral Howe approaching with intent to re-victual Gib- 
raltar, the allied commanders felt the necessity of precipitating the 
attack they meditated. According to the plan agreed upon, the 
artillery of the lines, the floating batteries, the ships of war and gun- 
boats were to attack the place upon all points at once. While the 
cannon, mortars and howitzers of the isthmus kept up a heavy fire 
on the land side, it was intended tliat the floating batteries should 
direct their fire against the works which commanded the bay, taking 
their station in front of the Old Mole. At the same time, the gun 
and mortar boats, with the bomb-ketches, taking post on the two 
flanks of the line of battering ships, were to enfilade the British 
artillery which defended the fortifications constructed upon the 
margin of the sea. As to the fleet, it was destined to concur no lessi 
effectually fo the attack, according' to the wind or the necessity of 
the service. In this manner, the fortress would be battered simulta 
neously by four hundred pieces uf ordnance* without including the 
artillery afloat. 

General Elliot, on his part, had neglected nothing that could ena- 
ble him to make a vigorous defense. The soldiers were at their 
posts, the artillerists at their places with lighted matches ; numerous 
furnaces were prepared for heating the shot. At seven in the morn- 
ing, the ten battering ships, under the conduct of admiral don Mo- 
reno, put themselves in motion. Between nine and ten they came 
to an anchor, being moored in a line, at moderate distances, from 
the Old to the New Mole, lying, parallel to the rock, and at about 
nine hundred yards distance. The admiral's ship was stationed 
opposite the king's bastion ; and the others took their appointed 
places successively, and with great regularity, on his right and left. 
The cannonade and bombardment, on all sides, and in all directions, 
from the isthmus, the sea, and the various works of the fortress, was 
not only tremendous, but beyond example. The prodigious showers 
of rcdhot balls, of bombs, and of carcasses, which filled the air, and 
were without intermission thrown to every point of the various 
attacks, both by sea and by land, from the garrison, astonished even 
the commanders of the allied forces. The battering ships, however, 
appeared to be the principal objects of vengeance, as they were of 
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apfH^hension, to the garrison ; but such was the excellence of their 
construction that they not only resisted thi» terrible fire, but answer- 
ed it with equal fury ; and already they had operated a broach in 
the works of the Old Mple. The result of so many mutual efforts 
seemed for a long time uncertain. At length, however^ some smoke 
began to issue A-om the upper part of the battering ships Pastora and 
Talla Piedra. It was caused by some redhot balls, which had pf. ne- 
trated so far into their sides, that they could not be extinguished by 
the water of the internal canals. They had set fire to the contiguous 
parts, which, after smouldering for some time, suddenly broke out in 
flames. The men were seen, at the hazard of life, using fire 
engines, and pouring water into the shot-holes. This fire, though 
kept under during the continuance of daylight, could r^ever be 
thoroughly subdued. The disorder in these two commanding ships 
in the center, affected the whole line of attack ; and by the evening 
the fire from the fortress had gained a decided superiority. The fire 
was continued from the batteries in the fortress with equal vigor 
through the night, and by one o'clock in the morning the first two 
batteries were in flames, and the others visibly on fire, whether by 
the effect of the redhot shot, or, as the Spaniards pretended, that 
they were purposely set on fire, when it appeared no longer possible 
to save them. The confusion was now extreme. Rockets were 
continually thrown up by each of the ships, as signals to the fleet of 
their distress and danger. These signals were immediately answer- 
ed, and all means used by the fleet to afford the assistance they 
required ; but as it was deemed impossible to remove the battering 
ships, their endeavors were only directed to bringing off the men. A 
great number of boats were accordingly employed, and great intre- 
pidity displayed, in the attempts for this purpose ; the danger from 
the burning vessels, filled as they were with instruments of destruc- 
tion, appearing no less dreadful than the fire from the garrison, 
terrible as that was, since the light thrown out on all sides by the 
flames afforded the utmost precision in its direction. Never, per- 
haps, has a more deplorable spectacle passed before the eyes of 
men. The thick darkness which covered the land and waters in the 
distance contrasted with the frightful glare of the flames which de- 
voured so many victims ; in the midst of the roar of artillery their 
dolorous cries were audible. A new incident occurred to interrupt 
the attempts that were made for their rescue, and to complete the 
general confusion and destruction. Captain Curtis, a seaman as 
able as he was adventurous, advanced at this moment with twelve 
gunboats, each carrying one eighteen or twenty-four pounder. They 
had been constructed to oppose those of the Spaniards, and their low 
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fire ant! fixed aim rendered them extremely formidable. , Captain 
Curtis drew them up in such a manner as to flank the line of batter- 
ing ships. The scene was wrought up by this fierce and unexpect- 
ed attack to the highest point of calamity. The Spanish boats dared 
no longer to appi'oach, and were compelled to the hard necessity of 
abandoning their ships and friends to the flames, or to the mercy of 
a heated and irritated enemy. Several of their boats and launches 
had been sunk before they submitted to this necessity ; and one in 
particular, with fourscore men on board, who were all drowned, 
excepting an officer and twelve men, who, having the fortune to float 
on the wreck under the walls, were taken up by the garrison. Some 
feluccas had taken shelter upon the coast during the night, but as 
soon as the day appeared, the English soon compelled them to sur- 
render. It seemed that nothing could have exceeded the horrors of 
the night ; but the opening of daylight disclosed a spectacle still more 
dreadful. Numbers of men were seen in the midst of the flkmes, 
crying out for pity and help ; others floating upon pieces of timber, 
exposed to an equal though less dreadful danger from the opposite 
element. Even those in the ships, where the fire had yet made a 
less progress, expressed in their looks, gestures, and words, tlie 
deepest distress and despair, and were no less urgent in imploring 
assistance. Moved with compassion at this dismal scene, the Eng- 
lish discontinued their fire, and thought only of saving the enemy 
they had vanquished; a conduct the more generous, as it was 
attended with manifest peril. Captain Curtis m particular acquired 
an imperishable glory, by showing himself regardless of his own 
existence in his endeavors to preserve that of his enemies. He 
advanced intrepidly with his boats towards the burning ships, in 
order to rescue those who were about to become the prey of the 
one or other element. He was himself the first to rush on board 
the blazing batteries, and to set the example of dragging with his 
own hands the terrified victims from the jaws of destruction. Mean- 
while death hovered incessantly round him. He was equally expos- 
ed to the peril arising from the blowing up of the ships as the fire 
reached their magazines, and to the continual discharge on all sides 
of the artillery, as the guns became to a certain degree heated. 
Several of his people were killed or severely wounded in this honor- 
able enterprise. He was near sharing the fate of one of the largest 
ships, which blew up only a few moments after he left her. Near four 
hundred men were thus saved, by the noble exertions of Curtis, from 
inevitable death. The French and Spaniards, however, lost no less 
than fifteen hundred men, including the prisoners and wounded, in 
the attack by sea. The wounded that fell into the power of the 
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conqueror were carried to the hospitals of the fortress^ and treated 
witfi the greatest humanity. Nine floating batteries were burnt by 
the redhot shot, or by the Spaniards themselves. The tenth was 
burnt by the English when they found she could not be brought off. 
Their loss was inconsiderable ; it amounted, according to their 
account, since the ninth of August, to no more than sixty-five killed^ 
and three hundred and eighty-eight wounded. The fortifications 
received but slight damage ; or at least not so considerable as to 
afford any room for future apprehension. 

In this manner wa& victory obtained with lasting glory to general 
Elliot, and the whole garrison of Gibraltar. The treasures which 
the king of Spain had expended for the construction of these enor- 
mous machines, the bravery and perseverance of his troops, the valor 
and spirit of the French, were all in vdn. 

It cannot indeed be positively affirmed, that if such formidable 
means of attack had even been employed in all their efficacy, ana 
according to the intention of the generals, they would have sufficed 
to carry the place ; but neither can it be denied that the allies com- 
mitted several faults of no little importance. The first was undoubt 
edly that of having hurried on the attack before M. d'Arcon had 
been able to bring his floating batteries to that degree of perfection 
which he could have wished. By working the pumps, he had per- 
ceived that the water of the pipes leaked upon the inward parts, and 
that the powder was exposed to be wet by it, and rendered unfit for 
use. He would have found a remedy for this inconvenience ; but 
he was not allowed time to seek it. The inner pipes were therefore 
stopped up, and only the outer ones filled with water, which were 
found an insufficient defense against the effect of the redhot shot. 
It is, besides, to be considered that don Moreno was ordered so ab- 
ruptly to repair to the attack from the point of Majorca, that he found 
it impossible to form the line of his floating batteries in front of the 
Old Mole, as contemplated in the plan of attack. From that point 
his fire would assuredly have been more eflUcacious,* and he might 
also have retired thence without difiSculty if he had thought it neces- 
sary ; but he was constrained to take post between the Old and the 
New Mole. Nor did the Spanish gunboats answer the general ex- 
pectation, whether they were in effect opposed by the wind, as waa 
pretended, or that their spirit of adventure sunk under the dreadful 
fire from the garrison Only two of them took any considerable share 
in the attack. The great fleet itselt remained in a state of abnost 
total inaction. It is uncertain whether this failure should be attrib- 
uted to an unfavorable wind, or to secret jealousies between the land 
and sea commanders. The batteries on shore, whatever was the 
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cause of it, were equaOy far from performing the services which 
were expected from them. Their fire was neither so well supported, 
nor so well directed as it should have been. It resulted from these 
several causes, that the garrison, instead of being disquieted upon all 
points at the same instant, found themselves at liberty to direct the 
whole weight and force of their fire against the floating batteries. 
In this manner was disconcerted the most ingenious design which 
for a long time had been framed by the wisdom of man. The most 
sanguine hc^>es suddenly gave place to the opinion, that Gibraltar 
was not only the strongest place known, but that it was absolutely 
inexpugnable. 

Convinced by this attack, that a regular siege could not have the 
desired issue, the allied commanders resolved to convert it into a 
blockade, and to await from famine what they despaired of obtaining 
by dint of arms. It was therefore of the highest importance to pre- 
vent admiral Howe from throwing ^nto the place the intended relief. 

The combined fleet had accordingly taken its anchorage in the 
bay of Algesiras, to the number of about fifty sail of the line ; among 
which were five of one hundred and ten guns, and the Trinidad, of 
one hundred and twelve. The design of don Lewis de Cordova, 
the commander of these forces, was to engage the British fleet as 
soon as it should appear, while his light squadron should give chase 
to the transports, and capture them, one after another. It is not easy 
to explain why thitj admiral, instead of advancing to meet the enemy 
off" Cape St. Mary, where he would have been able to display his 
whole line, took the determination to await him in a narrow bay, 
where the number of his ships, so far from being an advantage, could 
only tend to embarrass him. It appears that this disposition ema- 
nated immediately from the king of Spain, whose thoughts were all 
absorbed in the conquest of Gibraltar. 

In the meantime, admiral Howe met with much delay through 
contrary winds and unfavorable weather, on his way to Gibraltar. 
His anxiety was therefore extreme, lest the place should find itself 
necessitated to surrender before the arrival of succors. It was not 
till the fleet had arrived near the scene of action that his apprehen 
sions were removed, by intelligence received from the coast of Por- 
tugal, of the total discomfiture of the combined forces. This news 
increased his hope of succeeding in his enterprise ; he calculated 
that the enemy, discouraged by so severe a check, would show hun- 
•elf less eager to encounter him. Near the mouth of the straits he 
met with a furious gale of wind, which damaged several of his ships. 
The combined fleet sufi*ered much more in the bay of Algesiras. 
One ship of the line was driven ashore near the city of that name; 
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mother fine Spanish ship, of seventy-two guns, was driven across 
die bay, under the works of Gibraltar, and was taken by the'boats of 
the garrison. Two more were driven to the eastward into the Med- 
iterranean ; others lost masts or bowsprits ; and many suffered more 
or less damage. 

On the morning that succeeded the storm, the Britbh fleet entered 
the straits' mouth in a close line of battle ahead, and in the evening 
of the same day it was opposite the port of Gibraltar ; but the wind 
failing, only four victualing ships could enter the harbor. The rest 
of the transports, with the squadron, were drifted by the currents into 
the Mediterranean. The combined fleet took the same direction. 
A general action seemed inevitable ; a calm and fog which came up, 
prevented it ; or perhaps the admirals themselves were not disposed 
to engage, without all probabilities of success. However it was, 
admiral Howe, profiting dexterously of an east wind which sprung up 
in the strait, passed his whole convoy to Gibraltar harbor. To cover 
this operation, the British fleet had formed in order of battle at the . 
mouth of the straits, fronting the Mediterranean, between the op- 
posite points of Europa and Ceuta. 

The combined fleets then made their appearance, bearing directly 
down upon the enemy ; but the British admiral considering that the 
re-victualing of Gibraltar, the principal object of his mission, was 
accomplished, he saw that it would be the highest imprudence and 
rashness to hazard an action in the strait. He knew the superiority 
of force that he would have to encounter ; and he could not but per- 
ceive that the vicinity of the enemy's coasts would exceedingly aggra- 
vate, for him, the consequences of a defeat. He chose, if he was 
obliged to come to action, to have sea room enough, in order, by his 
evolutions, to prevent its being decisive, as it must necessarily be in 
a confined space. Under these considerations, he took the advan- 
tage of a favorable wind, and re-passed the straits into the Atlantic. 

The allies followed him with only a part of their fleet. Twelve 
of their largest ships of the line, being heavy sailers, were left behind. 
Meanwhile their van came within reach of the British rear, and there 
immediately ensued between them a brisk, though distant cannonade, 
the only effect of which was to damage some vessels on both sides. 
Profiting of their superiority of sailing, the English drew ofl* to such 
a distance, that the allies lost all hope of coming up with them. They 
then took the resolution of repairing to Cadiz. Admiral Howe d&> 
tached eight of his ships for the West Indies, six others to the coasts 
of Ireland, and returned with the rest to Portsmouth. The destruc* 
tion of the floating batteries and the re-victualing of Gibraltar, 
relieved England from all disquietude respecting the fate of that 
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place. This double success was no less gbrious for her arms, than 
ailTicting for the enemies she combated. The allies are reproached 
with having shown upon land too much precipitancy and too little 
concord ; upon sea, too much indecision and too little spirit In this 
occurrence, as in those which had preceded it, the display of their 
great naval forces had resulted in little more than a vain parade. It 
is, iiowever, to be constdered, that if, during the course of all this 
war, the fleets of the allied courts gained no brilliant advantages, or 
rather sustained reverses, in general actions, their seamen more often 
than once acquired signal renown in particular engagements of ship 
with ship. The French, especially, manifested in these rencounters 
a valor and ability alike worthy of admiration, and often crowned 
with victory. We leave those to account for this dilSference who 
are more versed than ourselves in naval tactics. 

The events which we have related, as well in this as in the fore- 
going book, had occasioned among the belligerent powers an ardent 
desire, or rather an avowed will, to put an end to the war*. On all 
sides, a hope was cherished that an honorable adjustment would soon 
be brought about. Several successive campaigns, without any im- 
portant advantage, and the loss of the army taken at Yorktown, with 
lord Comwallis, had at length convinced the British ministry of the 
impossibility of subjugating the Americans by force of arms. The 
maneuvers employed to divide them among themselves, or to detach 
them from their allies, had not been attended with any better success 
than military operations. On the other hand, the victories of Rod- 
ney and Elliot had not only dissipated all fears for the West Indies 
and Gibraltar, but also put in safety the honor of Great Britain. 
With the exception of the independence of the United States, which 
she could no longer refuse to acknowledge, she found herself in a 
situation to treat upon a footing of equality with her enemies relative 
to all other articles. Victorious at Gibraltar, holding the scale of 
fortune even in the seas of Europe, she had caused it to incline in 
her favor in the West Indies. If she had sustained sensible losses 
in that quarter, she had, however, acquired the island of St. Lucia, 
so important from its strength, the excellence of its ports, and the 
advantages of its position. Although it could not be considered as a 
sufllcient indemnification on the part of Great Britain for the loss of 
Dominica, Grenada, Tobago, and St. Christophers, yet England had 
Ttmde so considerable conquests in the East Indies that she brought 
into a negotiation more objects of exchange than France could oflfer. 
But all these considerations yielded to another of far greater mo- 
ment; the public debt of Great Britain,* already enormous expe- 
rienced every day an alarming augmentattoD. The people did not 
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conceal their desite for the return of peacu, and the protraction ol 
the war excited public murmurs. The ministers themselves, who 
had so severely censured the obstinacy of their predeciessors in con- 
tinuing the war, openly inclined for peace ; whether because they 
thought it really necessary, or that they were afraid of incurring 
similar reproaches. An untimely death had carried off the marquis 
of Rockingham, who, in the general direction of afiairs, had condli* 
ated universal esteem, and Fox bad resigned. The first had been 
replaced by the earl of Shelburne, and the second by William Pitt, 
son of the earl of Chatham ; both known for consenting rather from 
necessity than choice to the independence of Ameiica. The ma* 
jority of the ministry, however, was composed of those who had 
obtained the repeal of the rigorous laws against the Americans, and 
who had afterwards distinguished themselves in parliament by advo- 
cating with singular warmth and eloqaence an early acknowledge 
ment of their independence. It was therefore determined to send 
Thomas Grenville to Paris, in order to sound the intciitions of the 
French government, and to prepare the ways for the plenipotentutries 
that were to follow him. A short time after, in effect, M. Fitz Her^^ 
bert and M* Oswald repaired to the French capital in that character; 
they had litde difficulty in penetrating the dispi»sitions of the court of 
Versailles. Tlie United States had taken care that their plenipo^ 
tentiaries should assemble at Paris in this conjuncture ; they were 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, 
who had recently been released from his detention in the tower of 
London. 

If great was the desire of peace in England, it was not less ar- 
dently wished for in France, as well by the government as by the 
people. The court of Versailles had attained the object it had most 
at heart, that is, the separation of the British colonies from the mother 
country. The first of the proposals of the court of London was^in 
effect, to acknowledge the independence of the United States ; ano 
this was the principal, and indeed the only avowed motive of France 
for taking up arms. As to the situation of affairs in the West Indies, 
the operations that were in contemplation against those islands, inter- 
ested Spain much more than France. And, besides, the discomfiture 
of the twelfth of April had deranged all plans, and extinguished aU 
hopes. Nor was there any room to expect better fortune in the seas 
of Europe, since their empire had already been diluted for several 
years, without the occurrence of any decisive event. 

The losses which France had sustained in the East Indies, might 
counterbalance the conquests she had made in the West. Upon the 
whole, therefore, she found herself in a condition to treat for herself 
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on equal terms with respect to the chances of wwr, and upon a foot* 
ing of decided superiority in regard to its principal cause ; the inde- 
pendence of the United States. Independent of the foregoing 
considerations, there existed others which powerfully urged a speedy 
re-establishment of peace. The finances were exhausted ; and not- 
withstanding the judicious regulations and economy which the govern- 
ment had endeavored to introduce into all the departments, the 
resources were no longer in proportion to the exorbitant charges ol 
the war. The expenditure exceeded the receipt, and every day 
beheld the increase of the public debt. The re-establishment of the 
marine, expeditions in distant countries, the capture of several 
convoys which it had been necessary to replace, such were at first 
the charges which consumed the royal treasure. The Americans 
afterwards, deprived in a great measure of all revenue by the slow- 
ness with which taxes were paid in their country, auUiorized them- 
selves, from the insufficiency of their means, to present incessantly 
new demands to the court of Versailles. After having permitted ,tl^ 
farmers-general to lend them a million of livres, after having guaran- 
teed the loans which they had negotiated in Holland, Louis XVL 
had advanced them himself eighteen millions, and they still soUcited 
six others. The French, at this epoch, had applied themselves with 
singular ardor to the extension of their commerce. The war had 
proved extremely prejudicial to it, and the merchants who had been 
the greatest suflerers could no longer hope to retrieve their losses, 
but by the cessation of hostiUties. All these considerations led to a 
general opinion, that to the possibility of concluding an honorable 
peace, was added the expediency and even the necessity of so doing. 
As to Spain, the hope of conquering Gibraltar and Jamaica had 
been annihilated by the fatal days of the twelfth of April and the 
thirteenth of September. The continuation of the war, with a view 
to these two objects, would therefore have been rather the effect of 
obstinacy than of constancy. On the other hand, the court of Madrid 
had acquired by its arms the province of West Florida and the island 
of Minorca. As England had no compensation to offer it for these two 
acquisitions, it was natural to think that a treaty of peace would con- 
firm the possession of them to Spain. Though her views had been 
aimed much higher, these advantages were at least sufficient to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from complaining that they had taken part in the 
war without any personal interest, and through mere complaisance. 
It had never ceased lo excite general surprise that the court of 
Madrid should have furnished fuel to a conflagration which might 
become so fatal to itself, in taking part in a war whose professed ob- 
ject was that of establishingan independent republic in the immediate 
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Vicinity of her Mexican possessions. The contagion of example^ the 
seduction of novelty, the natural proclivity of men to shake off tbo 
yoke, afforded, without doubt, reasonable grounds of appreknsion 
and alarm. But if Spain bad interfered in this great quarrel against 
her particular interests, she would have been doubly blamable in 
lavishing so much blood and treasure to prolong it, especially since 
the possession of Minorca and West Florida secured her honorable 
conditions. This power therefore inclined also towards the general 
I>acification. 

It remains for us to cast a glance upon the Dutch. Following 
their allies at a distance, rather than marching at their side, they were 
constrained by their position to will whatever France willed. It was 
only from that power, and not from their own forces, that they could 
expect the termmation of their disquietudes* If they had recovered 
St Eustatius and Demerary, were they not indebted for it entirely 
to the arms of the king of France? They wished therefore for 
peace, since experience had taught them that war could yield them 
no advantage, and that it is never more detrimental than to a peo- 
ple whose existence is founded upon commerce. 

To this inclination for peace, manifested at the same time by all 
tiie belligerent powers, was added the mediation of the two most 
powerful princes of Europe ; the empress of Russia and the emperor 
of Germany. Their intervention was accepted with unanimous* 
consent ; every thing verged towards a general peace. 

Thus, towards the close of the present year, the negotiations at 
Paris were pushed with mutual ardor. The English and Americans^ 
were the first to come to an accommodation. They signed, the 
thirtieth of November, a provisional treaty, which was to be defini^ 
tive, and made public, as soon as France and Great Britain should' 
have adjusted their differences. The most important conditions of 
this treaty were, that the king of England acknowledged the liberty, 
sovereignty, and independence of the thirteen United States of 
America, which were aU named successively; that his Britannic 
majesty renounced, as well for himself as for his heirs and successors^ 
all rights whatever over the government, property or territory, of the 
said states. In order to prevent any occasion for complaints on either 
side upon the subject of limits, imaginary lines of boundary were 
agteed upon, which brought within the territory of the United States 
immense countries, lakes and rivers, to which, up to that time, they 
had never pretended any sort of claim. For, besides the vast and 
fertile countries situated upon the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, 
the limits of the United States embraced a part of Canada and Nova 
Scotia ; an acquisition whir;h oermitted the Americans to participate 
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in the fur trade. Some Indian nations, which had hitherto existed 
•under the dominatton of the EngUsh, and especially the Six Tribes^ 
who had always adhered to then- party and alliance, were now in- 
duded in the new territory of the United States. The English were 
to evacuate and restore all the parts which they still occupied, such 
as New York, Long Island, Staten Island, Charleston, Penobscot, 
and all their dependencies. There was no mention made of Sa- 
vamiah, as the evacuation of that place and of all Georgia, by the 
' £nglish, had already left it entirely in the power of congress. 

The Americans were also secured by the treaty of peace in the 
right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, in the gulf of Su 
Lawrence, and all other places where the two nations had been 
accustomed to carry on fishery before the rupture. It was expressly 
stqMilated, that the congress should recommend to the dmt.rent stales 
that they should decree the restitution of all confiscated effects, 
estates, aad property whatsoever, as well to British subjects as to 
those among the Americans who had adhered to the party of Eng- 
land. It was agreed, besides, that such individuals could not be 
questioned or prosecuted for any tlung which they had said or done 
in faror of Great Britain. These last articles displeased certain 
xeidous republicans, and became the object of vehement declama- 
tions on their part. They little reflected how vengeance, at first so 
sweet, may prove bitter in the result. The loyaUsts were not any more 
satisfied ; galled at seeing thefar &te depend on a mere recommenda- 
tion, which might have effect or not, according to the good pleasure of 
the several states, they conplained of the ingratitude of England, who 
unworthily abandoned them io chance. Animated discussions also 
arose in parliament relative to this point. The party in opposition 
rq)resented in glowing colors the infamy with which the ministers 
were about to cover the name of England, in suffering those who had 
served her to become the prey of their persecutors. It seemed to 
have been forgotten that in these political convulsions it is necessiury 
to have regard rather to what is possible or advantageous, than to 
that which is merely just and honorable. Every man who takes 
part in a civil oonflict, must expect, sooner br later, to submit to this 
common law. Exclusively occupied with its great interests, the state 
deigns not even to perceive those of individuals. Its own preserva- 
tioD is the sole object of its cares ; for it the public good is every 
thing, private utility nothing. Upon the adojption of these bases, it 
was agreed that hostilities, whether by land or sen, should cease 
immediately b^ween Great Britain and America 

1783. The preliminaries of peace between France aad England 
were ngned at Versailles on the twentieth of January, 1783, by the 
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count de V ergennes, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Fitz Herbert, 
minister plenipotentiary of bis Britannic majesty. England acquired 
thereby an extension of her right of fishery upon the banks of New- 
foundland. But she restored to France in full property the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon. She likewise restored her the island of 
St. Lucia, and ceded her that of Tobago. On the other hand, 
France restored to England the island of Grenada, with the Grena* 
dines, Dominica, St. Vincent, St. Christopher, Nevis, and Montserrat. 
In the East Indies, France recovered possession of Pondicherry, RZid 
Karical, and all her other establishments in Bengal, and upon the 
coast of Orixa. Still other concessions of no little importance were 
made her, relating to trade and the right of fortifying different places. 
But an article singularly honorable for France, was that by which 
England consented to consider as entirely annulled all stipulations 
which had been made in regard to the port of Dunkirk, since the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 

The court of London ceded to that of Madrid the island of Minorca 
and the two Floridas. It obtained, at the same time, the restitution 
of the Bahama islands ; a restitution which was afterwards found 
superfluous, since colonel Deveaux had just re-conquered those 
islands with a handful of men, equipped at his own expense. These 
preliminaries were converted into a definitive treaty of peace the 
third of September, 1783. It was signed on the part of France by 
the count deVergennes, and on that of Spain, by the count d'Aranda, 
and in behalf of England, by the duke of Manchester. The defini- 
tive treaty between Great Britain and the United States was signed 
the same day at Paris, by David Hartley, on one part, and by John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay, on the other. On the 
preceding day had likewise been concluded, at Paris, the separate 
treaty between Great Britain and the States-General of Holland ; 
the duke of Manchester stipulating in the name of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and M. Van Berkenroode and M. Bransten, in behalf of their 
high mightinesses. The court of London restored to the Dutch 
their establishment of Trincomale ; but they ceded to the English 
the city of Negapatam with its dependencies. 

Notwithstandii^ all the pomp with which the allied courts had af- 
fected to assert the maritime rights of neutrals, no mention whatever 
was made in these different treaties of so important a point of 
public law. 

Such was the issue of the long stru^le undertaken for the cause 
of America. If it may be supposed, timt the colonists had for a long 
time sought an opportunity to tbrow off the yoke, it must be admitted 
also, that the English ^ere themselves the first to excite them to it. 
Their rigorous lawt irritated, instead of restraining ; the insuffi- 
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ciency of their military force and the versality of their measures didbnt 
die more imbolden the resistance of the Americans. The war which 
ensued was carried on^ as civil wars have usually been, often with 
valor, always with desperation, and sometimes with barbarity. Be- 
tween the English, on the contrary, and the other European nations 
which they had to combat, the reciprocal demonstrations of prowess 
received new luster from that humanity and courtesy which emi- 
nently characterize the age in which we live. The congress, and the 
Americans in general, displayed the most extraordinary constancy ; 
the British ministers perhaps merited the reproach of obstinacy, and 
the cabinet of France distinguished itself by the singular sagacity of 
Its policy. 

From these diflerent causes resulted the foundation in the New 
World of a Republic, happy within by its constitution, pacific by its 
character, respected and courted abroad for the abundance of its 
resources. So far as it is possible to judge of sublunary things, from 
the extent and fertility of its territory, and the rapid increase of its 
population, it is destined, at no distant day, to become a vast and 
exceedingly powerful state. To consolidate their work, and render 
its duration eternal, the Americans have only two things to avoid. 
The one is, that moral depravation which too commonly results from 
an excessive love of gain ; the other is, the losing sight of the prin- 
ciples upon which the edifice is founded. May they at least return to 
them promptly, if the ordinary course of human events should intro- 
duce disorder and decay into that admirable system of government 
which they have established ! 

With the exceptionof an affair of little importance, in which colonel 
Laurens was slain, and the evacuation of Charleston, nothing had 
passed upon the American continent, deserving of particular atten- 
tion. As soon as the preliminaries of peace were known there, the 
public joy manifested itself, but with much less enthusiasm, however, 
than might naturally be supposed. Peace had for a long time been 
looked upon as certain ; and man enjoys more calmly the possession 
of happiness itself, than the hopes which precede it. New appre- 
hensions, besides, soon arose to cloud the horizon ; a secret fire 
menaced a conflagration, and at the very moment in which peace 
disarmed external enemies, an intestine war appeared ready to rend 
the republic. The pay of the army was excessively in anear ; the 
greater part of the officers had spent in the service of the state, not 
only all they were possessed of, but also the fortunes of their friends. 
They were very apprehensive that the resolutions of October, 1780, 
by which congress had granted them half pay for a certain term of 
years, woohi not be carried into efiect. They had therefore deputed 
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a comnittee of officers, to solicit the attention of coogress Co this^ 
■abject Their instructions were, to press the immediate payment 
of die money actually due, the conmiutation of the half pay above 
mentioned for a sum in gross, and the indemnification of the officer& 
for the sums which they had been compelled to advance in conse* 
quence of the failure of their rations. Some security that the 
engagements of the government would be complied with, was also 
to he requested. But whether because a part of the members of 
congress were little disposed to favor the army, or that others were 
desirous that the particular states, and not the federal treasury, shouki 
support the burthen of these gratifications, nothing was decided. 
Discouraged at this slowness, the deputies wrote to the army. The 
other public creditors manifested no less disquietude than the officers. 
They foresaw plainly that the ordinary revenua would be altogether 
inadequate to the payment of the sums that were due to them ; and 
tbey were equally convinced of the repugnance which the states 
would have to impose new taxes for the purpose of raising the means 
to satisfy their demands. The discontent of the first and of the 
second was extreme ; they already anticipated their total ruin. 

The American government, at this epoch, was divided in two par- 
ties ; oxre was sincerely disposed to do ample justice to the public 
creditors generally, and to this end they desir^ the establishment 
of a general tax ; they labored to fund the public debts on solid con- 
tinental securities ; they wished also to create a revenue to answei 
the necessities of the republic, and to be subject to the disposal of 
congress. The opposite party considered this revenue as dangerous 
to Uberty. They contended that the particular states alone, not the 
congress, should have authority to impose taxes or duties. Already, 
at the recommendation of congress, twelve states had subjected to a 
duty of five per cent, all foreign produce or manufactures that should 
be imported into the United States. One state, however, out of the 
thirteen, had refused to comply with the wishes of congress, and 
this refusal paralyzed the action of the twelve others. 

It was at this epoch that intelligence was received of the signature 
of the preliminary and eventual articles of peace ; the disbanding of 
the army must be its necessary consequence. The partisans of the 
tax then became apprehensive that their adversaries, when relieved 
from the maintenance of the troops, and from the fear which tbey 
inspired, would show themselves still more adverse to the creation of 
a national revenue They saw not only that the creditors of the state 
would thus be cut off from all hope, but tliat the republic itself would 
be exposed for the future to incessant and inextricab e embarrass- 
inenti, for h ant of a general authority invested mti the power of 
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imposing taxes. They resolved, therefore, to profit of aii occtskMi 
which would never again present itself, to procure the adcptionof a 
plan whose utility appeared to them incontestable. They were ua- 
decided, however, as to the means to be employed in this conjtuie- 
tore; several contradictory opinions were advanced. The more 
resolute, not reflecting upon the danger of an irregular appeal to the 
multitude, in affairs of state, were incUned to resort to force, and to 
make of the army itself the instrument of their designs. At the head 
of these were Alexander Hamiltcm, then member of congress, the 
treasurer, Robert Morris,, with another Morris, his assistant in office. 
But the more circumspect thought it advisable to pursue a middle 
course, and to permit the army to threaten, but not to act ; as if the 
hand which has excited, a popular movement could also appease it at 
pleasure ! In the secret councils that were held upon this affair, the 
hitter ofMuion prevailed. Cdonel Stewart, of the regular troops of 
Pennsylvania, was sent to camp under pretext of entering upon the 
exerdse of his office of inspector-general. lie had instructions to 
sound the dispositions of Washington, and to endeavor to ascertain 
how far he would consent to give into the plan agreed upon. It was 
especially recommended to him to foment the agitation which pre- 
vailed in the army, and to persuade it not to disband until it had 
obtained full assurance that the arrears of pay should be liquidated, 
together with an indemnification for the supplies which it ought to 
have had, but which had been withheld up to that time. Whether 
the commander-in-chief was not disinclined towards this scheme, or 
that he thought it prudent not to declare himself too ostensibly, colo- 
nel Stewart believed, or at least made others believe, that Washington 
approved it entirely. Meanwhile, the members of the opposite party 
were soon apprised of what was passing, and set themselves to coun- 
teract it. Convinced of the importance of obtaining the countenance 
of Washington, they put forward a certain Harvey, who had mani- 
fested an extreme ardor in these discussions, lliis man wrote to 
the commander-in-chief, that, under the pretense of wishing to satisfy 
the public creditors, the most pernicious designs were meditated 
i^nst the republic ; that nothing lets was in agitation than a plot to 
demolish the fabric of freedom, and introduce tyranny. To these 
insinuations he joined others relating to Washington personally ; he 
intimated to him that it was wished to deprive him of his rank, to put 
down his friends, and, in a word, to destroy the work which they had 
accomplished with so much glory, and at the expense of so much loQ 
and blood. Washington could not but entertain certain apprehen- 
sions. He doubted there were machinations in agitation which por- 
tended no good to the state. He circulated the letter of Harvey, that 
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its contents might be known eren to the soldiers. He exerted all his 
authority to prevent an insurrection. The commander-Li-chief thus 
declared himself puWcly against a design, which perhaps within 
his own breast he did not altogether disapprove, though he blamed, 
and not without reason, the ineans by which it was to have been 
carried into execution. The most alarming rumors were propagated 
on all parts. It was loudly exclaimed that the troops, before they 
disbanded, ought to obtain justice ; that they had a right to claim the 
fruit of victories which their valor had won ; that the other creditors 
of the state, and many members of the congress itself, invoked the 
interference of the army, prepared to follow the example which they 
expected from it. Minds became highly inflamed ; assemblages were 
formed in the camp, and it was openly proposed in them to make law 
for the congress. In the midst of this effervescence, circulated anony- 
mous invitations to the officers to convene in general assembly. On 
the eleventh of March, was passed from hsmd to hand an address, the 
author of which did not name himself, but who was known afterwards 
to be major John Armstrong. This writing, composed with great inge- 
nuity, and with greater passion, was singularly calculated to aggravate 
the exasperation of the soldiers, and to conduct them to the most 
desperate resolutions. Blamable in a time of calm, it became /eally 
criminal at a moment when all heads were in a state of the most 
vehement irritation . Among other incendiary passages, it con t lined 
the following : * After a pursuit of seven years, the object for v/hich 
we set out is at length brought within our reach ; yes, my friends, 
that suffering courage of yours was active once ; it has conducte.l the 
United States of America through a doubtful and a bloody war. It 
has placed her in the chair of independency, and peace returns tyaxn 
to bless — ^Whom ? A country willing to redress your wrongs, cherish 
your worth, and reward your services? A country courting }our 
return to private life, with tears of gratitude and miWes of admira- 
tion, longing to divide with you that independence which your gal- 
lantry has given, and those riches which your wounds have preserved ? 
Is this the case ? or is it rather a country that tramples upon yoiu 
rights, disdains your cries, and insults your tlistresses ? Have you 
not more than once suggested your wishes, and made known your 
wants to congress ? wants and wishes which gratitude and policy 
should have anticipated rather than evaded. And have you not ktely, 
in the meek language of entreating memorials, begged from their 
justice what you could no longer expect from their favor ? How have 
you been answered ; Let the letter of your delegates to Philadel- 
phia repl) . 
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^ If tiiis^ then, be your treatment while the twords yon wear are 
necessary for the defense of America, what have you to expect 
when your voice shall sink, and your strength dissipate by divisiou ? 
when those very swords, the instruments and companions of your 
glory, shall be taken from your sides, and no remaining mark of 
military distinction left but your wants, infirmities, and scars ? Can 
you then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolution, and re^ 
tiring from the field, grow oldin poverty, wretchedness and contempt ? 
Can you consent to wade through the vile mire of dependency, and 
owe the misei^ble remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto 
been spent in honor ? If you can, go— and carry with you the jest 
of toriesand the scorn of whigs — the ridicule, and what is worse, the 
pity of the world. Go, starve, and be forgotten ! But if your spirit 
should revolt at this; if you have sense enough to discover, and 
«I>irit enough to oppose tyranny, under whatever garb it may assume; 
whether it be the plain coat of republicanism, or the splendid robe 
of royalty ; if you have yet learned to discriminate between a pec^le 
and a cause, between men and principles, awake ; attend to your 
situation and redress yourselves. If the present moment be lost, 
every future effort is in vain ; and your threats then will be as empty 
as your entreaties now.' 

These words, more worthy of a raving tribune of the people, than 
of a discreet American, chafed minds already exasperated into a 
delirium of fury. The general fermentation announced the most 
sinister events ; and war between the civil and military powers ap- 
peared inevitable. But Washington, whose constancy no crisis could 
shake, strong in the love and veneration of the people, contemplated 
the danger of his country, and instantly formed the generous design 
of extinguishing the kindling conflagration. He was not ignorant 
how much better it is, in such circumstances, to lead misguided 
minds than to resist them ; how much easier it is to obviate intem- 
perate measures than to correct them. He resolved, therefore, to 
prevent the meeting of the officers. With this view, in his orders 
addressed to the officers, he expressed the conviction he felt that 
their own good sense would secure them from paying any attention 
to an anonymous invitation ^ but his own duty, he added, as well as 
the reputation and true interest of the army, required his disapproba- 
tion of such disorderly proceedings. At the same time he requested 
the general and field officers, with one officer from each company, 
and a proper representation from the staff of the army, to assemble 
in order to ddiberate upon tlie measures to be adopted for obtaining 
the redress of their grievances. 
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By this conduct, the pnidence of which is undeniable, Washington 
sncceeded in impressing the army with a belief that he did not dis- 
approve their remonstrances, and the leaders of the insurrection, in 
particular, that he secretly favored their designs. By this means he 
gained time for disposing minds and things in such a manner, that 
the military committee should take only those resolutions which 
entered into his plan. The following day, Armstrong circulated a 
Becond anonymous paper, in which he congratulated the officers 
upon the prospect that their measures were about to receive the 
sanction of public authority ; he exhorted them to act with energy in 
the assembly convoked for the fifteenth of March. 

In the meantime, Washington exerted the whole weight of his 
influence to bring the agitations of the moment to a happy termina- 
tion ; he endeavored to impress on those officers individually, who 
possessed the greatest share of the general confidence, a just sense 
of what the exigency required ; to some, he represented the dangers 
of the country ; to others, the constancy they had hitherto manifest- 
ed ; to all, the glory they had acquired, and the interest they had in 
transmitting it entire and unsullied to their posterity. He reminded 
them also of the exhausture of the public treasury, and of the infamy 
with which they would brand themselves in giving birth to civil war, 
at the very moment in which the public happiness was about to 
revive in the midst of peace. On the day appointed by Washington, 
the convention of officers assembled. The commander-in-chief 
addressed them a speech, as judicious as it was eloquent, In which 
he endeavored to destroy the effect of the anonymous papers. He 
demonstrated all the horror of the alternative proposed by the author, 
that in case of peace the army should turn their arms against the 
state, unless it instantly complied with their demands, and if war 
continued, that they should abandon its defense by removing into 
some wild and unsettled country. 

*My God ! ' he exclaimed, ' what can this writer have in view, by 
recommending such measures ? Can he be a friend to the army ? 
Can he be a friend to this country ? Rather is he not an insidious 
foe; some emissary, perhaps from New York, plotting the ruin of 
both, by sowing the seeds of discord , and separation between the 
dvil and military authorities of the continent ? ' ' Let me entreat 
you, gentlemen,' he added, * not to take any measures, which, viewed 
in the calm light of reason, will lessen the dignity, and sully the glory 
you have hitherto maintained ; let me request you to rely on the 
pUghted faith of your country, and place a full confidence in the 
purity of the intentions of congress, that, previous to your dissolu- 
ti<Hi as an army, they will cause all your accounts to be fairly liqui- 
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dated ; and thai they will adopt the most effectual measures io their 
power to render ample justice to you for your faithful and meritorious 
services. And let me conjure you in the name of our common 
country, as you value your own sacred honor, as you respect the 
rights of humanity, and as you regard the military and national honor 
of America, to express your utmost horror and detestation of the 
man who wishes, under any specious pretenses, to overturn the 
liberties of our country ; and who wickedly attempts to open the 
flood-gates of civil discord, and deluge our rising empire in blood. 

^ By thus determining, and thus acting, you will pursue the plain 
and direct road to the attainment of your wishes ; you will defeat 
the insidious designs of our enemies, who are compelled to resort 
from open force to secret artifice. You will give one more distin- 
guished proof of unexampled patriotism > and patient virtue, rising 
superior to the pressure of the most complicated sufferings ; and you 
will, by the dignity of your conduct, afford occasion for posterity to 
say, when speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited to 
mankind ; *' Had this day been wanting, the world had never seen the 
last stage of perfection to which human nature is capable of attaining/' ' 

When Washington had concluded his discourse, a profound silence 
ensued in the assembly : soon those who composed it communicated 
to each other, in a low voice, the sentiments with which they were 
impressed. The authority of such a personage, the weight of his 
words, the sincere affection which he bore to the army, operated 
irresistibly upon all minds. The effervescence gave place to a calm. 
No voice was heard in opposition to that of the chief. The deputies 
f )f the army declared unanimously that no circumstances of distress 
or danger should induce them to sully the glory which they had 
acquired ; that the army continued to have an unshaken confidence 
in the justice of congress and their country ; that they entreated the 
commander-in-chief to recommend to the government the subject of 
their memorials ; and, finally, that they abhorred the infamous prop- 
ositions contained in the anonymous writing addressed to the officers 
of the army. Thus Washington, by his prudence and firmness, was 
mstrumental in preserving his country from the new danger that 
menaced it, at the very moment when its safety seemed to have been 
established forever. Who knows what might have happened, if 
civil war had ensanguined the very cradle of this republic ! The 
captain-general kept his word, and was himself the advocate of his 
officers with the congress. He obtained of them a decree, commute 
ing the half pay into a sum in gross e(pal to five years^ full pay, and 
that either in money, or securities bearing an interest of six per cent. 
According to the orders of congress, three months' pay was ad* 
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Tanced to the officers and soldiers in (he notes of the treasurer. But 
this measure was not taken till late, and not until the PennsyWa- 
nia militia had broken out into so violent an insurrection, at Phila- 
delphia, that they blockaded, with arms in hands, the very hall of 
congress for some hours. The reduction of the continental army 
became then the principal object of attention, and discharge were 
granted successively to those soldiers, who, during seven campaigns 
of a most obstinate war, had struggled with an heroic constancy, not 
only against sword and fire, but also against hunger, nakedness, and 
even the fury of the elements. Their work completed, their country 
acknowledged independent, they peaceably returned to their fami- 
lies. The congress voted them public thanks, in the name of a 
grateful country. The English were not slow to evacuate New 
York and its dependencies, in which they had made so long a 
stay. A little after, the French departed from Rhode Island for 
their possessions, carrying with them the benedictions of all the 
Americans. 

The congress, in order to celebrate worthily the establishment of 
peace and independence, appointed the eleventh of December, to bo 
observed as a day of solemn thanksgiving to the Dispenser of all 
good. By another decree they ordained, that an equestrian statue 
of bronze should be erected to general Washington, in the city 
where the congress should hold its sessions. The general was t(» 
be represented by it in the Roman costume, with the staff of com- 
mand in the right hand, and the head encircled with a crown of 
laurel. The pedestal bf marble was to be invested with bassi relievi 
commemorative of the principal events of the war, which had taken 
place under the immediate command of Washington ; such as the 
deliverance of Boston, the taking of the Hessians at Trenton, the 
affaii of Princeton, the battle of Monmouth, and the surrender of 
Yorktown. The anterior face of the pedestal was to bear the fol- 
owing inscription : The United States, assembled in Congress, voted 
this statue, in the year of our Lord 1783, in honor of George Wash" 
ingtoUy captain-general of the armies of the United States of Amer^ 
ica, during the war which vindicated and secured their libefti/f 
sovereignty, and independence. 

Such was the issue of a contest, which, during the course of eight 
consecutive years, chained the attention of the universe, and drew 
Uie most powerful nations of Europe to take a share in it. It is 
worthy of the observer to investigate the causes which have concur- 
red to the triumph of the Americans, and baffled the efforts of their 
enemies. In the first place, they had the good fortune not to en- 
counter opposition from foreign nations, and even to find among 
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them benevolence, countenance, and succors. These favorable 
dispositions, while they inspired them with more confidence in the 
justice of their cause, redoubled also their sfurit and energy. The 
coalition of several powerful nations, leagued ag^nst a single one, on 
account of some reform it wishes to establish in the frame of its 
government, and which threatens not only to. defeat its object, but to 
deprive it of liberty and independence, usually causes its rulers to 
divest themselves of all moderation and prudence, and to have re- 
course to the most violent and extraordinary measures, which soon 
exhaust the resources of the country, and excite discontent among 
its inhabitants ; till, oppressed and harassed in every form by the 
officers of government, they are driven at last into civil convul- 
sions, in which the strength of the community is consumed. And 
besides, these violent measures so disgust the people with the whole 
enterprise, that, confounding the abuse of a thing with the use of it, 
they choose rather to retreat to the point from which they set out, 
or even further back, than to continue their progress towards the 
object originally proposed. Hence it is, that, if that object were 
liberty, they afterwards rush into despotism, preferring the tyranny 
of one to that of many. But to tliese fatal exti^mities the Ameri- 
cam were not reduced, as well for the reason at first stated, the 
generd favor of foreign states, as on account of the geographical 
position of their country, separated by vast seas from nations which 
keep on foot great standing armies, and defended on all other points 
by impenetrable forests, immense deserts and inaccessible mountains, 
and having in all this part no other enemy to fear except the Indian 
tribes, more capable of investing and ravaging the frontiers, than ol 
making any permanent encroachments. One of the most powerful 
causes of the success of the American revolution, should, doubtless, 
be sought in the little difference which existed between the form ol 
government which they abandoned, and that which they wished to 
establish. It was not from absolute, but from li(nited monarchy, 
that they passed to the freedom of an elective government. Moral 
things, with men, are subject to the same laws as physical ; the laws 
of all nature. Total and sudden changes cannot take place without 
causing disasters or death. 

The royal authority, tempered by the very nature ot the govern- 
ment, and still enfeebled by distance, scarcely made itself perceptible 
in the British colonies. When the Americans had shaken it off en- 
tirely, they experienced no considerable change. Royalty alone was 
effaced ; the administration remained the same, and the republic 
found itself established without shock. Such was the advantage 
enjoyed by the American insurgents, whereas the people of other 
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countries, who should undertake to pass all at once from absolute moo* 
archy to the republican scheme, would find themselves constrained 
to overturn, not only monarchical institutions, but all others, in order 
to substitute new ones in their stead. But such a subversion cannot 
take place without doing violence to the opinions, usages, manners, 
and customs of the greater number, nor even without grievously 
wounding their interests. Discontent propagates itself ; denuxnratic 
forms serve as the mere mask of royalty ; the people discover that 
they have complained of imaginary evils ; they eagerly embrace the 
first opportunity to measure back their steps, even to the very point 
which they started from. 

Anotiier material cause of the happy issue of this grand enterprise, 
will be seen in the circumspect and moderate conduct invariably 
pursued by that considerate and persevering people by whom it was 
achieved. Satisfied with having abolished royalty, they paused 
there, and discreetly continued to respect the ancient laws, which 
had survived the change. Thus they escaped the chagrin of having 
made their condition worse in attempting to improve it. They had 
the good sense to reflect, that versatility in counsels degrades the 
noblest cause, chills its partisans, ana multiplies its opponents. There 
will always be more alacrity m a career whose goal is fixed and ap- 
parent, than in that where it is concealed in obscurity. The Amer- 
icans reared the tree, because they suffered it to grow ; they gather- 
ed its fruit, because they allowed it to ripen. They were not seen 
to plume themselves on ^ving every day a new face to the state. 
Supporting evil with constancy, they never thought of imputing it to 
the defects of their institutions, nor to the incapacity or treason of 
those who governed them, but to the empire of circumstances* 
They were especially indebted for this moderation of character to 
the simplicity of their hereditary manners ; few among them aspired 
to dignity and power. 

They presented not the aflflicting spectacle of friends dissolving 
their ancient intimacies, and even declaring a sudden war upon each 
other, because one was arrived at the helm of state without calling 
the other to it. With them patriotism triumphed over ambition. 
There existed royalists and republicans; but not republicans of 
different sects, rending with their dissensions theboiom of their coun- 
try. There might be among them a diversity of opinions, but never 
did they abandon themselves to sanguinary feuds, proscriptions, and 
confiscations. From their union resulted their victory ; they immo- 
lated their enmities to the public weal, their ambition to the safety 
of the state, and they reaped the fruit of it ; ^m ever memorable 
proof that if precipitate resolutions cause the failure of political 
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enterprises, temper and perseverance conduct them to a glorious 
issue. 

The army was disbanded : but the supreme command still remain* 
ed in the nands of Washington : the public mind was intent upon 
what he was about to do. His prudence reminded him that it was 
time to put a term to the desire of military glory ; his thoughts were 
now turned eiclusively upon leaving to his country a great example 
of moderation. The congress was then in session at the city of 
Annaoolis in Maryland . Washington communicated to that body his 
resolution to resign the command, and requested to know whether it 
would be their pleasure that he should offer his resignation in writing, 
or at an audience. The congress answered, that they appointed the 
twenty-third of December for that <ieremony. When this day ar- 
rived, the hall of congress was crowded with spectators ; the legisla- 
tive and executive characters of the state, several general officers^ 
and the consul-general of France, were present. The members of 
congress remained seated and covered. The q>ectators were stand- 
ing and uncovered. The general was introduced by the secretary, 
and conducted to a seat near the president. After a decent interval, 
silence was commanded, and a short pause ensued. The president, 
general MifRin, then informed him, that the United States in congress 
assembled were prepared to receive his communications. Washing- 
ton rose, and with an air of inexpressible dignity, delivered the fol- 
lowing address ; — 

^ Mr. President ; The great events on which my resignation de> 
pended having at length taken place, I have now the honor of offer- 
ing my sincere congratulations to congress, and of presenting myself 
before them to surrender into their hands the trust committed to me. 
and to claim the indulgence of retiring from the service of my coun- 
try. Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sovereignty, 
and pleased with the opportunity afforded the United States of be- 
coming a respectable nation, I resign with satisfaction the appoint- 
ment I accepted with diffidence, a diffidence in my abilities to 
accomplish so arduous a task, which, however, was superseded by a 
confidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support of the" supreme 
power of the Union, and the patronage of Heaven. The successful 
termination of the war has verified the most sanguine expectations ; 
and my gratitude for the interposition of Providence, and the assist- 
ant I have reeeived from my countrymen, increases with every 
review of the momentous contest. While I repeat my obligations to 
the army in general, I should do injustice to ray own feelings not to 
acknowledge, in this place, the peculiar services and distinguished 
merits of the gentlemen who have been attached to my person during 
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the war. It was impossible the choice of confidential officers to 
compose my family should have been more fortunate. Permit mc. 
sir, to recommend, in particular, those who have continued in the 
service to the present moment, as worthy of the favorable notice and 
patronage of congress. 

^ I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last act of my 
official life by commending the interests of our dearest country to 
the protection of Almighty God, and those who have the superinten- 
dence of them to his holy keeping. Having now finished the work 
assigned me, I retire from the great^theater of action, and bklding 
an affectionate farewell to this august body, under whose orders T 
have so long acted, I here ofier my commission, and take my leave 
of all the employments of public life.' 

Having spoken thus, he advanced to the chair of the president, 
and deposited the commission in his hands. The president made 
him, in the name of congress, the following answer:— 

*Sir; The United States, in congress assembled, receive with 
emotions too affecting for utterance, the solemn resignation of the 
authorities under which you haveled their troops with success tlirough 
a perilous and a doubtful war. Called upon by your country to 
defend its invaded rights, you accepted the sacred charge, before 
it had formed alliances, and while it was without funds or a govern- 
ment to support you . You have cond ucted the great military contest 
with wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights of the civil 
power, through all disasters and changes. You have, by the love 
and confidence of your fellow-citizens, enabled them to display their 
martial genius, and transmit their fame to posterity. You have per- 
severed, until the United States, jiided by a magnanimous king and 
nation, have been enabled, under a just Providence, to close the war 
in freedom, safety, and independence ; on which happy event, we 
sincerely join you in congratulations. Having defended the standard 
of liberty in this new world, having taught a lesson useful to those who 
inflict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire from the great 
theater of action, witli the blessing of your fellow-citizens ; but the« 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with your military command ; 
it will continue to animate the remotest ages. We feel, with you, 
our obligations to the army in general, and will particularly charge 
ourselves with the interests of those confidential officers who have 
attended your person to this affecting moment. We join you in com- 
mending the interests of our dearest country to the protection of 
Almighty Grod, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of its 
citizens to improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming a 
happy and respectable nation. And for you, we address to Him our 
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earnest prayers that a life so beloved may be fostered with all his 
care ; that your days may be liappy as tkey have been illustrious ; 
and that he will finally give you that reward which this world can- 
not give.' 

When the president had terminated his discourse, a long and pro- 
found silence pervaded the whole assembly. All minds appeared 
impressed with the grandeur of the scene, the recollections of the 
past, tlie felicity of the present, and the hopes of the future. The 
captain-general and congress were the objects of universal eulogium. 

A short time after this ceremony, Washington retired to enjoy the 
long desire 1 repose of his seat of Mount Vernon, in \^rginia. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE AUTHOR. 



Charles Joseph William Botta was bom at St. George, prov- 
ince of Vercelli, in Piedmont, in 1766. He studied medicine at the 
university of Turin, and was employed as physician to the army of 
the Alps ; afterwards to that of Italy. About this time he composed 
an extensive work, containing a plan of government for Lombardy. 
Towards the close of 1798, he was sent to the islands of the Levant 
with the division detached thither by general Buonaparte. 

On his return to Italy, he published a description of the island of 
Corfu, and of the maladies prevalent there during his stay : 2 vols. 
8vo. 

In the year seven of the French Repridic, (1799,) general Joubert 
appointed him member of the provisional government of Piedmont. 
This provisional government having been dissolved at the arrival of 
the commissioner Musset, Botta was appointed member of the ad* 
ministration of the department of the Po. At the epoch of the Aus- 
tro-Russian invasion, he again took refuge in France. The minister 
of war, Bemadotte, re-appointed him physician of the Alps ; and af- 
ter the battle of Marengo, the commander-in-chief of the army of 
reserve appointed him member of the Consulta of Piedmont. 

At the commencement of 1801, he was member of the executive 
commission, and afterwards of the council of general administration 
of the twenty-seventh military division. Botta likewise made part of 
the deputation which came to Paris in 1803 to present thanks to the 
government upon the definitive adjunction of Piedmont, and there 
puUished an historical sketch of the history of Savoy and Piedmont 
Immediately after the union, he was elected member of the legisla- 
tive body by the department of the Doura, the tenth of August, 1804. 
The twenty-eighth of October, 1808, he was created vice-president, 
and on the expiration of his term, was re-elected in 1809, and pro- 
posed the ninth of December, as candidate for the questorship. 
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The emperor granted him soon after the decoration of the cmler oi 
the Union. 

The third of January^ 1810, he presented to Buonaparte, in the 
name of the academy of sciences of Turin, the last two volumes of 
Its memoirs. He adhered, the third of April, 1814, to the deposiuon 
of Napoleon and his family. The eighth he accepted tiie constitu- 
tional act which recalled the Bourbons to the throne of France, but 
ne ceased to make part of the legislative body on the separation of 
Piedmont. At the return of Buonaparte in 1815, he was appointed 
rector of the academy of Nanci, but lost this place after the second 
restoration of the king. 

Besides the works already named, he has published, 

1. At Turin, 1801, an Italian translation of the work of Born, ot 
which Broussonet had given to the public a French version, in 1784. 

2. A memoir upon the doctrine of Brown, 1800, in 8vo. 

3. Memoir upon the nature of tones and sounds, read before the 
academy of Turin, and inserted (hy extract) in the Bibliotheque 
Italienne, tome I., Turin, 1803, 8vo. 

4. The history of the war of the independence of America, 1809. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

5. II Camilb, O Vejo conquistato, (Camillus, or Veil conquered,) 
an epic poem in twelve cantos. Paris, 1816. This work has re- 
ceived high encomiums in the European journals. Botta has con- 
tributed some articles to "the Biographic Universelle, among others, 
that of John Adams. 

6. The history of Italy. 



The Translator is indebted for the preceding notice of Botta, to 
the complaisance of an estimable countryman and acquaintance of 
the Historian. 
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